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There was however a third way of disposing of the corpses 
of criminals, viz. they were allowed to be buried, but not 
in Attica. The sentence passed on Archeptolemus and Anti- 
phon, who had been found guilty of treason, contained the 
clause : ‘That they be delivered to the Eleven,—that it shall 
not be lawful to bury Arch. and Ant. at Athens, or in any 
land of which the Athenians are masters!.’ This sentence 
was in all probability in Craterus cuvaywy?) wWwydicpatwv 
(cf. Harpocr. s.v. "Avdpwv). Caecilius most likely copied it 
thence and so it found its way into the Lives of the x Orators 
wrongly ascribed to Plutarch (Wodioua nal’ O édokev ’Avti- 
davra xptOnvar 6 Katxidtos maparéBerrar). To the same law 
Euryptolemus refers in his speech in favour of the generals 
after the battle of Arginusae, ‘that if any one either betray 
the state or steal what is holy, he shall be tried in a court 
of justice, and if condemned, shall be refused burial in Attica *’ 
And we learn from Lycurgus c. Leocr. 113°, that traitors 
might be proceeded against even after their death; this was 
done at least in the case of Phrynichus: condemnation was 
formally passed upon him, his bones were dug up and cast 
out of Attica, and those who had pleaded for him were like- 
wise refused burial within the boundaries of Attica. The same 
refusal of burial in Attica seems to me to have been the lot 
of those who were proceeded against by an eisangelia and 


1 rovroww ériphOn rots &vdexa wapasodF- 
vas...Kal uh éfeivar Oda’ Apx. xal Avr. 
"AOjvnot und? Sons ’AOnvaio Kparoict. 
{Plut.] vitae x oratt. p. 833 p; of. vit. 
Antiph. eloayyedOels 58 éddXw Kal Tots 
Trav mpodoraw UraxGels éwiriulors Eragos 
epplon. 

2 édy ris 9 Thy wodkw wpodidg 7 TA 
lepd Krérry, xpcOdvra év Sixacryply, dv 
Karayvwod7, un tapjva év ri Arrixg; 
cf. Stob. Floril. ii. p. 68, Meineke 
cal Zwxpdrny pev érawvotcr, Sray ém- 
AapBarvduevos ’AOnvaluy Aéyy’ ol per 
yap orpariyyol é¢’ ols Kxadd\wrlfovrat 


Drepbpos rePappdvo. elol.—Diod. Sic. . 


Xvi. 25, of 5¢ Aoxpol rhy dvalperw od 
ovyxwpoivres, drdxpiow ESwxav rt rapa 


waot rots “EXAnot Kxowds vduos éorlp 
ardgous plrrecOat Tos lepootdous. 

3 xal Wndlgerar 6 SHuos Kpiriov el- 
wévros Tov pev vexpdy Kplvew mpodoolas, 
kay S6& mpoddrns dy év TH xwpa 
TreOdpOar, rh Te d0Ta atrod dvopvtac 
kal éfoploa tw ris-’Arrixis, Srws dy 
Mh Kénras &v ry xwpe pended ra bora 
Tol Thy xwpay kal thy whdrw mpodiddvros, 
and § 114,115 éyndloavro 5é cal édy 
arodoyavral rwes wept rod rere\euTn- 
kéros, ay ad@ 6 TeOvnxds, évdxous elvac 
kal rovrous rots avro:s éwitiplors...nat 
Trovs dmod\oyounévous vaép avrod ’Apl- 


‘orapxov kal "Adefxdéa aréxreway xal 


oud’ &y TH xwpe Tapfwar erérpeyay. 
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Attic soil and the throwing of the bodies of criminals down the 
barathrum, without attempting to determine when the one 
was done rather than the other. It seems to me, however, 
that we are not without evidence to settle this point. These 
two practices existed side by side at the time the generals 
were brought to trial after the battle of Arginusae. For 
EKuryptolemus quotes two laws by which they could be tried: 
the decree of Cannonus’ ordering, ‘that if any one wrong the 
people of the Athenians, he shall plead his cause in chains 
before the people and, if condemned as guilty, shall be put to 
death and thrown into the barathrum,’ and the law against 
traitors and sacrilegious men, which orders that such should 
be tried in a court of justice and if condemned, shall be refused 
burial in Attica. But since the practice of casting into the 
barathrum is not mentioned after that trial, whilst the law 
against traitors, refusing them burial in Attica, was in force 
shortly before (in 411) and continued to be so ever after that 
time, the conclusion may be drawn, that some time after the 
trial of the generals the practice of throwing the bodies of 
criminals into the barathrum was discontinued. Other cir- 
cumstances which point to the same conclusion, will present 
themselves in the course of our inquiry. 

We have an instance recorded of the substitution at Sparta 
of a kind of burial for the throwing of a corpse into a pit, 
in the case of Pausanias. The Spartans relented, the intention 
of casting his body into the Caeadas was abandoned, and he 
was buried somewhere near according to Thucydides, whilst 
according to Aelianus who quotes from Epitimides, they cast 
his corpse out of the country *. 


auch wieder ausgegraben und iiber 
die Grenze geschafft: Hingerichtete 
wurden bisweilen an einen dazu 
_ bestimmten Platz, eine Schlucht, wie 
das Barathron bei Athen war, hinge- 
worfen. 

18 xedrever, édy ris Tov ’AOnvalwy 
Spuov ddixg, Sedeuévov drodixeiy ev TH 
Shpy, kat day xarayvwodG ddixety, diro- 
bavbvra els To Bdpabpoy éuBrnOjva Xen. 


Hell. i. 7, 20. 

3 Thue. i, 134: xal étaxbels dwédave 
mwapaxpyua® Kal avrov éué\A\ncay pev 
els rov Kacddav, obrep rods Kaxodpyous, 
éuBddrAXxw* Erecra Edote mAnoloy wou 
Karopvta. Ael. V. H.iv. 7: Aaxedacudreoe 
Tlavoavlay pydlcavra ob pdbvoy Aw@ 
dwéxreway, GANA yap Kal réy vexpoy 
€féBadop avrot éxrds rav Spur. 
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I spoke above of the corpses being removed from prison ; 
for there can be no doubt that hemlock was administered in 
prison, and it seems very probable that criminals were strangled 
there as well—in Rome strangling always took place in prison, 
and generally in the Tullianum. A sentence of death by 
arrorupravicpos, however, was probably not carried out there, 
but near the abode of the executioner. For from the name 
xapoveos* being given to one door of the prison, it is 
evident that criminals must in some cases have been led 
out to execution by that door, and no sentence of death is so 
likely from its very nature to have been carried out without 
the prison as azrorupraviopos. Thus we understand also why 
according to Bekk. Anecd. p. 28, 10 the dwelling-places of the 
Syptoe might be called avdpoxroveia*. I should not like to 
go so far as to think with M. G. Perrot (Daremberg and Saglio, 
‘Dict. des Antiquités,’ s.v.), that this mode of judicial death 
was confined to slaves and foreigners—this seems to be incon- 
sistent with Lys. xiii. 56; yet in by far the majority of instances 
it was the lower classes at Athens who were dispatched in 
that way, and if nobody claimed their bodies, I suppose they 
were buried in some sort of way. The demiarchi, who were 
required to bury or cause to be buried any dead bodies found 
in their district ([Dem.] xliii. 58), had perhaps to look after 
these corpses also. 1° may mention here that in the United 
States of America, after death has been officially testified, 
the corpses are regularly restored to the relatives; if they are 
not claimed, they are disposed of in a way only possible in 
our time, viz. they are sent to the medical schools. 

Prof. E. Curtius® is of opinion that originally criminals 


1 Pollux viii. 102—rov 32 vopoguda- 
xtov Otpa pla xapdvecow éxadetro, 8’ 
is Thy éwt Oaydrw dwriyovro; cf. Suid. 
8. V. xapuvetos Ofpa, etc. 


2 réyorro 3’ dy dydpoxroveta xal ra 


roy Snulwy évdiarripara, év ols rods ray 
eriOavdruy Karadixacdévras Karaxpiw- 
rat. As to the dwelling-place of the 
djusos, Mr Mahaffy says in a letter with 
which he has favoured me: ‘ There 

is in the N.E. side of the barathrum 


a deep cavern, in which I suspect the 
dnudovos lived. This cavern is near 
the top, and easily accessible as you 
come from the city.’ 

8 Attische Studien (Abhandl, der 
Gottinger Ges, der Wissensch. xi, 
1862—63, p. 59 foll.): ‘Es wurden 
in Melite auch die Todesstrafen ur- 
spriinglich gewiss so vollzogen, dass 
sie den Charakter von Gottesurtheilen 
trugen. Spiter wurde die Todesart, 
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ing to the Scholiast on Arist. Rhet. p. 232 the Athenians 


eloayyeNia wddac dv qv, and xlix. 67 
8s ody 00? tuds yoxtwOn etawarjoat 
Urocxduevos, vou byrwy, édy ris Tov 
Sjuov vrocxduevos étararhoy, eloayye- 
Nav elvat wept avrov. I must have 
overlooked these passages, when in 
my paper on the Hisangelia, p. 96, I 
wrote that Demosthenes does not 
mention that delusion of the people 
by false promises was to be proceeded 
against by eisangelia. I take this 
opportunity to add also a passage from 
Plut. Pericl. 82 where we learn that 
Diopeithes of Aristophanic fame (Vesp. 
880) proposed eloayyéd\AeoPae rods ra 
Ocia py voulgovras F Abyous wepl Tuy 
petapolwy éddoxovras.— Whilst this 
paper was passing through the press 
I received the dissertatio inauguralis 
of Dr M. Bohm, entitled ‘de elcay- 
yeNlacs ad comitia Atheniensium dela- 
tis.’ I had maintained in my Quaes- 
tiones Hyperideae that the prosecutor 
who had resorted to an eisangelia was 
dxly8uvos, if he failed to get the fifth 
part of the votes, until this impunity 
was discontinued, as Pollux says dd 
rovs pgdlws eloayyéAdovras, and that at 
the time when Demosthenes was assail- 
ed by prosecutions of all kinds after 
the disaster of Chaeronea, this im- 


punity had already been abolished. . 


Of this Dr Bohm approves; yet from 
the case of Dioclides he concludes that 
there was a time when capital punish- 
ment awaited the prosecutor, I can- 
not follow Dr Bohm in his conclusion; 
for Dioclides’ case seems to me to have 
nothing to do with the question before 
us, cf. Andoc. i. 65, duets 5¢ axovcayres 
tadra Acoxreldqy pev r@ Bcxacrnply 
wapadovres dwexrelvare. My second 
point in my Quaest. was to show that 
eisangelia was not applicable to xawa 

al aypagpa déixjuara, as Caecilius says, 
but to such crimes only as were enu- 


merated in the vouos eloayyeATixos and 
to all others when referred to some 
section of that law and .proceeded 
against under the name of that section. 
Dr Bohm takes exception to this opi- 
nion; he distinguishes three periods : 
the first reaching to the expulsion of 
the Thirty Tyrants, the second to the 
wars with Philip, and the third to the 
end of Athenian jurisdiction. In the 
second the vdpuos eloayyeArixés, &8 Yre- 
constructed, so far as our knowledge 
admits, in my paper, was in force, but 
in the first period Dr Bohm believes 
eloayyeNlas were applicable to all 
crimes committed against the people, 
without any reference to any law, in 
other words xard xawwy kal dypddwy 
ddixnudrwy. Thus with regard to the 
trial of the Generals after the seafight 
of Arginusae he has: ‘ut duces accu- 
sati sunt didrc ovK dvelNovro rovs vava- 
‘yous, ita ob idem crimen nullius legis 
disertae ratione habita, capitis dam- 
nantur. Ne in ceteris quidem eicay- 
vyeXlas ex illo tempore memoriae tradi- 
tis, ut in Alcibiadis accusatione, ad 
certam legem crimen refertur.’ I still 
think the charge in the former case 
was mpodocla, cf. Xen. Hellen. i. 7, 83 
mwpodoolay Kxarayvorres dyrl trys aduva- 
plas etc., and as regards the charge 
brought against Alcibiades etc. the 
gyrnrat loudly proclaimed that the 
whole had been done éml ry rod Shou 
xaranvoer (Andoc. 1, 36, cf. Thuc. vi. 61, 
Isocr. xvi. 6). Even at the time when 


' Hyperides defended Euxenippus, he 


had to complain that by eisangelia 
many crimes were prosecuted, which did 
not come under the voyos eloayyedrixos, 
and to quote one instance, the fact that 
the adulterer Lycophron was proceeded 
against by an eicayyeAla xaradioews 
tot djuouv shows how lax the practice 
was and that almost any crime might 
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the decree of Cannonus and the law against treason, for our 
present inquiry, seems to me to lie not in the mode of death 
but in the way of disposing of the corpse, and this also points 
to the decree of Cannonus as the older of the two, forming as 
it were the link between killing a criminal by hurling him 
down the barathrum alive, and the practice of later times as 
stated in the law against treason. | 

There can be no doubt that «wvecov was by this time in 
use as the mode of inflicting judicial death from the well- 
known joke in Arist. Frogs, 123 (B.c. 405) : 


HP. av éorw atpatros Evvromos rerpimpévn 
7 Sta Ovelas. AI. dpa xovetov réyes ; 
parnora ye. Al. wuypav ye nat dvoxelpepor. 


evOUs yap atomnyvuct TavtiKvnuta. 


Cf. Andoc. iii. 10; Lys. xvii. 24; Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 56; and 
the experience of the executioner as given in Plato’s Phaedo. 
—The word BapaOpoy is often used by Aristophanes’ but I 
believe in a metaphorical sense only; the gloss of the Cod. 
Dorvill. to Plut. 431 and 1110 being 6 aéns. Demosthenes 
similarly limits the use of the word; viii. 45 and [x], 16%, 
cf. Harpocr. s.v. Bapadpov. Anpoobevns 5 év PDidsrmixois 
OU Kupiws avTo Aéyel, GAN’ ex petadopas, olov év rH crACOpy. 
When Plutarch puts the following words in the mouth of 
Aristides, there could be no safety for Athens, ed 7) Kat 
@cwioroxrAéa nal avrov cis TO Bapabpov €uBarouev (Arist. 3); 
he may likewise be supposed to have used the term in a 
non-literal sense, unless we assume that he is reproducing 
exactly what he had found in an older writer, and then 
Dr Thompson’s explanation of Plat. Gorg. 516 D may be 
applied to this passage also. He evidently does so in Coriol. 13 


HP. 


1 Nub. 1449 ovdév oe xwrtoe ceavroy 
éuBarety és rd Bapadpor werd Zwxpdrous 
kal Tov Noyor Tov Arrw: equit. 1362; 
ran. 574. Cf. Hemsterhusius to the 
gloss Cod. Dorvill. to Plaut. 1110: hoc 
quidem in Aristophane declarando 
nimis Christiane: orcum inferorum- 
que sedes infaustas Sdpa@poy adpellant 


ecclesiastici scriptores, neque rarum 
els Bdapadpov rod gov vel ris yeévyns 
éuBrAnGyvas, alias non secus ac Graeci 
pro certissima pernicie, vel exitio po- 
nunt. 

2 [xxv] 76: rovry & ovdéva opd riv 
Torwy Trovruy Badouov bvra, d\Ad wavra 
dréxpnuva, pdpayyas, Bapabpa. 
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we are enabled to fix its locality and to say that the Schol. 
and Suid. s.v. Bapa@pov, etc. have confounded the barathrum 
with some other pit far more to the east; for the barathrum 1s 
on the west side of the Hill of the Nymphs. 

To sum up, in very early times criminals were thrown 
down the pit alive—then, sentences of death were carried 
out in prison, and the corpses were thrown into the barathrum 
—until at last, they were allowed to be buried, but not within 
the boundaries of Attica, those cases excepted when the bodies 
were restored to the relatives to be buried in Attic soil itself. 
It was for sanitary reasons, according to Mr Mahaffy, that 
the Athenians discontinued the practice of throwing the 
corpses into the barathrum’. May we not just as well see 
in this another proof of that humanity which prompted the 
Athenians to fix upon poisoning by hemlock as that mode 
of judicial death which was, as Grote happily puts it, ‘the 
minimum of pain, as well as the minimum of indignity; 
a humanity which also led them to accord to a suicide the 
’ burial which was denied him in other States of Greece (cf. 
K. F. Hermann, Privatalt. 62, 28), the law stipulating only 
that the right hand should be severed from the body and 
buried separately (Aesch. iii. 244) ? 


sen nach dieser Seite hin, wie man 
heute noch sieht, geradlinicht bear- 


with Mr Mahaffy’s permission, a sug- 
gestion made in a former letter to me, 


beitet sind. Hier lagen von Westen 
nach Osten die 8 Gebaude: Metroon, 
Buleuterion, Tholos, etc. Prof. E. 
Curtius Erlauternder Text, etc. p. 27. 

1 Since this paper was read before 
the Cambridge Philological Society I 
have received a note from Mr Mahaffy, 
by which he has placed me under very 
great obligations. He writes, ‘I since 
examined the barathrum again with 
two friends. We made it out about 
200 yards long, 60 wide at the widest 
part, and at the same place, which is 
also the deepest, about 35 feet deep. 
Near the steepest part of the rock is 
the little cave, which I hold to be the 
den of the dnucxowos.—To this I add, 


‘If you will examine Soph. Antig. 
1015 sqq. you will see that one great 
objection jo having bodies unburied 
was the possible pollution of altars 
etc. by birds of prey which had just 
left the bodies. Hence I feel sure the 
Snucxowos was obliged to bury the 
bodies in some sort of way in the 
barathrum and not to leave them un- 
guarded for a prey. Sanitary reasons 
point to this, and is it not possible 
that the gradual filling in of the bara- 
thrum may have caused the change 
you have so clearly shown? This too 
would account for its being now shal- 
lower.’ 


UPON NOTICES OF ARMY-SURGEONS IN ANCIENT 
GREEK WARFARE. 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 
November 29, 1877.) 


My attention was drawn some time ago to the question whether 
the Greek armies in their expeditions were accompanied by sur- 
geons. In all books I was able to consult, I found no answer to 
this question and indeed have never seen it discussed at all, 
except in an article on ‘ Pre-Christian Dispensaries and Hos- 
pitals’ in the last number of the Westminster Review (No. crv. 
p. 442): ‘We read of military surgeons as early as the time of 
Homer. “In those days,” says Plato (Rep. 11. 406), “the sons 
of Asclepius were heroes as well as physicians; for when the 
arrow of Pandarus wounded Menelaus, they sucked the blood 
out of his wound, and sprinkled soothing remedies (II. iv. 218): 
these remedies they thought to be enough to heal any man 
whose constitution was healthy and sound.” The state physi- 
cians of Egypt were forbidden to take fees, when attached to 
the army in time of war (Diod. i. 82). Cyrus employed surgeons 
to march with his army; so did the Spartans. Among the 
Romans, soldiers dressed each others’ wounds until the time of 
Augustus, when we first hear of military surgeons. —However 
since the writer of this most instructive article necessarily 
only touches on this subject, I will not refrain from laying 
before you these notes which I had put together before, and 
inviting your opinion on the point in question. To begin with 
Homer, where we find the intpés highly appreciated : 


intpos yap avnp todAay avtaktos aAdor, 
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father before starting for Media, the following occurs: zrepi dé 
bytelas axovov Kai dpav bre Kab mores ai ypnCovaat vytaivev 
iarpovs aipodvtat kal oi oTpaTnyol TOY OTpAaTLWTaY EvEKED 
iatpovs éEdayouvaty, oltw Kai éyo—evOps tovTou émemeAdnOny, 
&c. (Cyr. i. 6. 16). By Cyrus’ order, these surgeons attend to 
the wounded prisoners (iii. 2. 12: éy 5€ rovUTw~ mpooayovot T@ 
Kup@ rovs aixpara@tous Sedeuévous, rovs Sé Twas Kal TeTpw- 
pévous. ws 5é eldev, evOvs AvVew péev exédXeuce Tovs Sedepevovs, 
tovs Sé retpwpévous iarpovs Karécas Oepareverv éxé- 
_ Nevoev); and as an illustration of the treatment of the wounded 
I refer to v. 4.17: Kipos 5&€ es fobero 16 yeyovos, amnvra TE 
tots Kabdovoioiws Kat Gyriva Wot terpwpévoy, avarapBavwv 
tovrov yey ws Taddrav érepyev, drws Oepatevotto, Tovs 
” @AXous cuyKkatecknvov Kal Stas ta éritndeta EEovot ouve- 
meueNeiTo, TaparauBavov Lepoay trav opotiwwy cuveTripeAntas’ 
éy yap Tols rotovrots of aya0oi émitrovety éBédXovor*. Now 
whatever we may think of the historical value of the Cyropae- 
deia, we must allow that these passages go a long way towards 
proving that in Xenophon’s days surgeons were with the armies 
in the field; granted that the picture he draws of Cyrus is 
ideal—then he would only ascribe to him, perhaps in a higher 
degree, the humane qualities of generals in his own time as 
shown in their care for the wounded. From Cyrop. 1, 6. 16 it 
would appear that it was the general’s duty to choose the darpot 
who were to accompany him, yet nothing of the kind is men- 
tioned in the long dissertation on the duties of a general in 
Memor. iii. 1. From this silence, however, we need not, I think, 
conclude that the Athenian armies were unaccompanied by 
surgeons; for is it not possible that, as at that time the armies 
were composed of citizens, the state-paid physicians and their 
assistants would accompany them as a matter of course? Thus 
it seems to have been in Egypt: xara 5€ ras otpareias Kat tas 
THS xX@pas exdnulas Oeparevovtar mravres ovdéva puicOcy idia 
didovtes' of yap iatpos tas pev tpodas éx Tod Kowod NapBa- 
vovot, &¢., Diod. Sic. 1.82. Kings and generals were probably 


1 See Liv. ii. 47, 12 (Fabius) saucios habiti: and Caes. de B. Civ. iii. 78, 
milites curandos dividit patribus. Fa- Caesari, ad saucios deponendos—ne- 
biis plurimi dati, nec alibi majore cara _cesse erat adire Apolloniam, &c. 


‘SHALL’ AND ‘SHOULD’ IN PROTASIS, AND THEIR 
GREEK EQUIVALENTS. 


PROFESSOR J. B. Sewall and Professor C. D. Morris, in the 
“Transactions of the American Philological Association” for 
1874 and 1875, have criticised especially that part of my classi- 
fication of conditional sentences in which I maintain that the 
optative in ordinary protasis (i.e. in all conditions in which it 
does not express a past general supposition) is “merely a vaguer 
or less vivid form than the subjunctive for stating a future 
supposition’.” In opposition to this view, they agree in main- 
taining some form (though not quite agreed upon the precise 
form) of the distinction commonly made between the two 
moods in protasis, based upon the greater or less possibility or 
probalility that is implied, or upon the presence or absence of 
an expectation or anticipation of the fulfilment of the condition. 
Professor Morris further suggests an important limitation to 
the use of the subjunctive in protasis, by expressing “a strong 
opinion that no case can be adduced from the best writers in 
which a future supposition demanding for its fulfilment a viola- 
tion of physical laws is expressed by éayv with the subjunctive.” 
These attacks are both directed against what I have always 
felt to be the weakest point in my classification, a point on 
which I am myself a convert from the doctrines of my oppo- 
nents. And although I find myself now unable to see the 
distinction which I once thought I could see, and which most 
scholars still think they can see, between édy yévnrat and e 
yévotro, I am by no means disposed to be intolerant toward 
those who are of a different opinion. One gain has thus far 


1 See Journal of Philology, Vol. v. No. 10, pp. 186—205. 
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Professor Morris very properly asks for a more exact defi- 
nition of the term ‘vividness,’ which I use in stating the dis- 
tinction between the subjunctive and optative in protasis. I 
have generally called the statement of a future condition which 
is made by the subjunctive, corresponding to ‘if he shall go’ 
(or ‘if he go’) in English, “ more distinct and vivid” than that 
which is made by the optative, corresponding to ‘if he should 
go. By this I mean that the picture (so to speak) of the event 
or the circumstances supposed which is presented to the mind 
when the former expression is used is a “more distinct and 
vivid” one, a picture with outlines more sharply defined and 
more distinct and definite in its whole conception, than that 
which the latter form presents, On the other hand, as it seems 
to me, when the optative form is used, i.e, when we state a 
supposition in the form ‘if he should, the whole conception is 
vaguer and presents to the hearer a “less distinct and vivid” 
picture of the event supposed. For example, it seems to me 
that the supposition ‘if some barbarian shall ever drag thee 
away weeping into slavery,’ differs from ‘if some barbarian 
should ever drag thee away weeping into slavery,’ simply in 
this, that the former presents a more distinct and vivid con- 
ception of the event than the latter; and I do not believe that 
any one who had no theory of Greek syntax in view would ever 
think of distinguishing them by saying that one implies “an 
anticipation of the possible realization” of the supposition, 
while the other implies “an imagination of the possible reali- 
zation” of the supposition; or that the one is “a supposition 
relating to contingent fact,” while the other is “a supposition 
of conceived fact.” TI say merely that 2 seems to me so; and 
the more I think of the matter, the less I am able to see either 
of the last mentioned distinctions in the two expressions, 
If, however, others, when they use such expressions, feel that 
either of these distinctions is in their mind, it is impossible 
to appeal from this decision to any tribunal which will have 
higher authority with them. Let it be understood that I doubt 
whether any one who thought merely of the English expres- 
sions in question would ever make either of these distinctions 
between them by his own suggestion; I do not doubt that wit- 
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‘admitting any other distinction in direct discourse than is gene- 

rally allowed to exist in these indirect quotations. The prin- 
ciples of oratio obliqua, as regards the choice of moods, apply, 
as I have already shown", to the distinction between the sub- 
junctive and optative in final and object clauses (with iva, ows, 
yn, etc.) after past tenses, to which I have referred above. 
These analogies drawn from the other uses of the optative have 
given a strong and (I may add) an unexpected confirmation to 
the opinion to which I was led originally by a consideration of 
the subjunctive and optative in protasis and relative clauses 
alone. 

If now the distinction which I have tried to establish is the 
true one, the question recurs, when will a speaker naturally 
use the subjunctive and when the optative in stating a future 
condition? In most cases he will use the more vivid form to 
express a supposition which for any reason is more vividly con- 
ceived and so more prominent in his own mind, or one which 
he wishes to bring more distinctly before the mind of the 
hearer; and the less vivid form for one which for any reason 
is less prominent or which he wishes to present less distinctly. 
His choice, therefore, may be influenced by various considera- 
tions. He will naturally form a more vivid conception of a 
supposition which he thinks highly probable in its nature or 
likely to be realized in a particular case, or of one which he 
especially desires or especially dreads to have realized. He will 
naturally express with greater distinctness a supposition which 
he wishes to mark as especially absurd; or one which for any 
reason he wishes to make especially emphatic in comparison 
with others in the same sentence, whatever may be the nature 
of the supposition itself; while he will naturally express with 
less distinctness one which he wishes to make less emphatic. 
Cases in which the subjunctive and optative in protasis are 
brought into contrast in successive sentences are very rare, 80 
that we can generally supply the alternative form only in 
imagination. It must be remembered too that neither the 
subjunctive nor the optative expresses any absolute amount of 


1 See Journal of Philology, Vol. v. No. 10, p. 199. 
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adulation of a populous city, and of the fate of any philosophic 
friend who may attempt to divert him into the path of wisdom. 
We should say that this might be selected as a strong case of 
“conceived fact” as opposed to “contingent fact,” or of the 
“imagination” rather than the “anticipation” or “expectation” 
of the condition being realized. If this case had been supposed 
in the optative form, all would have called it a striking stance 
of a purely ideal supposition. But here it is plain that Plato 
had in mind the career of Alcibiades and the relation of the 
fast young Athenian to Socrates; and he adds a most striking 
dramatic effect to his sketch by making Socrates imagine the 
course of the young man in the more graphic and impressive 
form of supposition. I feel sure that Professor Morris will 
agree with me in saying that it was optional with Plato to give 
or withhold this artistic touch; and we shall agree in thinking 
that the use of the subjunctive makes the sketch more life-like 
and implies that it is less of a fancy sketch than the optative 
would have done. He will, however, maintain (I fear) that the 
“expectant” form, the subjunctive, implies by its own nature 
necessarily a looking forward to realization; while I hold that 
the “vivid and distinct” form can be used to express emphasis 
in many other ways, even when there is no thought of realiza- 
tion; as in I. Cor. xii. 15, 16: éay elmry 6 qrovs, if the foot shall 
say ; éay elmrn TO ovs, tf the ear shall say; or in Matth., xv. 14: 
tupros Sé Tuprdgy éav dy, auhorepos eis BoOvvov mecvdvrat, 
and tf the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. 
Let us see what effect would be produced by a change of mood: 
e.g. by substituting ef tis npéwa mpoceAOwv taryO7 Aéyot,...dp 
evmeres av oles elvat eicaxodoa; for day Tis Néyn, K.T.r., Le. of 
some one should go to him and tell him the truth, for if some one 
shall go to him and tell him the truth. I can see in the former 
only the natural form of expression for such a supposition, 
which any of us would use in a similar case, and which any 
Greek would have used who had never known a career like the 
one supposed or who had no desire to make his sketch particu- 
larly impressive ; in the present. case, however, Plato wishes to 
paint as impressive a picture as he can of a most striking 
historical event, and he therefore uses a more vivid form of 
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expected, indicates a less vivid anticipation of being condemned 
to death than of being brought to trial. Just below (522 B) he 
applies the comparison to his own case by an apodosis in the 
optative: tocodroy pévtot nal éyd olda Ste mrabos maboups av 
eiceA Ow cis Stxacrnpiov. But he returns immediately to the 
other form, with which he began: ore yap ndovds...é£o Aéyeuv’ 
...€ay TE TIS MET VewTEpous 7 SiapGelper...7 Tovs mpecBurépous 
Kaxnyopeiv.. ovte TO adnOés EEw eitrety...cUte aNAO ovdey WaTE 
icws 6 TL av TUYw TodTO Trelcopat. In replying to the next 
question of Callicles, however, Socrates uses the optative form 
in reference to the same subject, his anticipated trial: e¢ wev 
oy ewe Tus eeXeyyou Tavtny thy BonOeay abdvvatoy bvta éuavTae 
al adro Bonleiv, aicyuvoluny av..., Kai eb Sua tavrnv thy 
aduvaplay atroOvncKotpt, ayavaxroiny av’ et S& KoAaKtKns pyropi- 
Kns évdela TeXeuT@ny eywrye, ev olda Ste padlas ious dv we pépov- 
za Tov Odvarov. All these conditions could have been expressed 
in the subjunctive form quite as properly as the earlier ones; 
indeed the last one, e¢ Sé...reAcuT@ny, might naturally have had 
a subjunctive to express contrast with the preceding ef ev, 
K.T.A., Since one makes a supposition abhorrent to the speaker's 
feelings, which he regards as impossible, while the other refers 
to what actually took place and had already taken place when 
Plato wrote the words. It seems to me that no theory of the 
two forms of condition which assumes that there is in almost 
all cases a predetermined form in which alone a given future 
condition can be properly expressed can be applied consistently 
to these cases. 

3. In Plat. Phedr. 259 a, Socrates imagines that the 
cicade are watching his conversation with Phedrus to see 
whether their chirping will lull the speakers into a noonday 
nap. He naturally hopes this will not be the case; and his 
change from the less vivid to the more vivid form of suppo- 
sition seems to indicate this hope. He says: ef ovv iSovev xar 
y@ Ka0atrep Tovs TroAXOUS ev peonuBpia pn Stadreyopévous, dAXd 
yuotavovras Kal Knroupévous vd’ avtav bv dpylav ths Siavoias, 
Sixaiws av Kkatayedoev’...€av 5& dpdot Siadreyouévous...tay’ av 
Sotev ayaoOévres. It may perhaps be thought that the antithe- 
sis here implies a stronger expectation of the latter condition 
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éxduyns mpos aidépa. And Orest. 1592, 1598: OP. dyaiv 
clorav apriaw § éyo Aéyov. MEN. add’ obte yaipwv, nv 
ye #9) huyns wrepots. Under this head, as it seems to me, 
might very properly come a Greek version of the proverb, ‘If 
the sky fall, we shall catch larks, in which the absurdity of the 
condition is heightened by expressing it in the more vivid form 
in English, and I feel confident (after carefully considering 
Mr Morris’s argument) that the effect would be the same in 
Greek. Similar to the examples just quoted is the sarcastic 
reply of Socrates (Plat. Gorg. 470 Cc) to the taunt of Polus that 
even a child could show him to be in the wrong; to which 
Socrates replies: qroAAnv dpa éyo Te Tradl yapw éw, lonv dé 
Kal ool, éav pe edéyEns xal arradrdakns pdvapias, i.e. I shall be 
much obliged to the child, and equally so to you too, zf you shall 
refute me, etc. I will refer also to two conditions from Plat. 
Euthyd. 299 B, C, which are quoted below (p. 32), one of which 
supposes a cartload of hellebore to be given at one dose, and 
the other supposes the patient who drinks it to be as big as 
the “statue at Delphi.” Both are expressed by the subjunctive 
with éay. 

6. Occasionally the subjunctive form seems to mark a 
supposition as’ more emphatic than others with which it is 
contrasted, and the optative form to mark one as less emphatic 
than others, when there is no apparent distinction on the score 
of probability, expectation, desire, fear, or sarcasm. Thus in 
Plat. Protag. 330 c—331 A we have a series of conditions stated 
by Socrates in the optative form: et tis porto ue, atroxpuvat- 
env dv,—ei ovv peta Tovto Epoito, haivev dv,—ei ovy elzrot, 
elrou ~av,—ei ovv eltrol, Ti av amoxpivato; But here all at 
once he changes to the subjunctive form, and says: ri ovv 
atroxpwovpela avT@, TADTA OpoNoynoavTes, cay nuas eravépntat, 
x.t.r.; The argument had here reached a point at which 
Socrates felt he had gained an advantage, and he therefore 
puts this question with special emphasis. The whole conver- 
sation is purely imaginary, and certainly there was no greater 
probability or expectation of this question being asked than of 
the others, which indeed were a necessary introduction to this; 
the simple truth, as it seems to me, is that a more vivid form 
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to the physician before the jury of children, in Plat. Gorg. 521 
(of which below), all these conditions could have been stated in 
the other form without essential change of meaning, though 
often not without the loss of some special emphasis or effect. 
Now, if there were “a, distinction in essence and fundamental ” 
between the two forms, I hold that this mterchange would be 
Impossible, except on the assumption that the examples quoted 
are exceptional and too infrequent to cast doubt on an estab- 
lished principle of the language. But if the distinction is such 
as I have stated it, this interchange is just what would naturally 
be expected. 

It will still be urged, however, that exceptions are as fatal 
to my principle as to the other, and that, if there is no essen- 
tial and fundamental distinction between the two forms, every 
future supposition should admit of a double statement. I have 
indeed said that most of the conditions quoted by Professor 
Morris are more naturally stated in the optative form, because 
this vaguer form is in most cases better adapted to an impro- 
bable supposition, which must needs be more vaguely conceived 
than one which is distinctly anticipated. But I have given 
cases of the subjunctive in conditions which are quite as im- 
probable and even absurd as any in Mr Morris's list. Surely 
‘escaping into the air, ‘taking flight on wings, and ‘having 
the ring of Gyges with the cap of Hades’ could not be expressed 
by the subjunctive if absurdity or violation of physical laws 
were a bar. And yet every one must feel, with Professor Morris, 
that most of his examples could not be changed to the sub- 
junctive form without violence to the thought. Why now is 
this so? Even if it is said that the subjunctives just mentioned 
are due to “rhetorical effect” (which has long been a deus ex 
machina in Greek syntax), the question remains, why will not 
this potent agency transform Mr Morris’s examples for me as 
well as my own? To begin with the strongest case, Aesch. 
Agam. 37: olxos 8 avros, ef POoyynv AaBot, cadéotar ay 
rNeEccev, and the parallel passage in Plat. Protag. 361 A, where 
it is said of the issue of the argument: ef dwvnv AdBot, eizrety 
dv, «.7.d.,—I would remark that there is nothing intrinsically 
more impossible in a house or the zssue of an argument speaking 
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subjunctive can stand in the protasis. I may add that, in my 
own judgment, the changed form which Professor Morris gives 
as erroneous is not only correct, but elegant. 

Of the next example (Plat. Repub. 11. 359 c) I have already | 
spoken; and I think it will be evident that this could have 
been stated éorar 8 eEovala...nv avrois yévnrat. 

As to the striking example from Plat. Euthyd. 299 &, 
already mentioned: ein av evdatpovéotatos, et Exot ypuctou peéev 
tpla Tadavta év TH yaoTpi, TAaXavTOY ev TO Kpavie, otathpa Se 
ypuaod év éxatépw THPOadu@ ;—I am encouraged to think that 
I am right in saying that it might be written éorav...day éxn ; 
by two conditions which precede (299 B and C): wal xadais éxet 
&eu, éav tis avT@ Tpipas éyxepaon édAreRopov auakav; to 
which Ctesippus adds: wdvu ye odddpa, édv % ye 6 wivwv ba0g5 
6 avdpias 6 év Acddois. Surely whoever can swallow this “cart- 
load of hellebore”’ will not be troubled even by “three talents 
of gold in his stomach!” I may add here, as a proof that no 
amount of absurdity or impossibility can make the subjunctive 
incorrect in protasis, Dem. Phil. 111. § 68 (p. 128): dore, und 
dv or.obvv 7, Seuvdov weloecOat, where orioby is a sort of a for 
which we are at liberty to substitute anything imaginable. 
The more common formula would undoubtedly be ov& dv e 
oTtovv yévotro, but here the irregular future infinitive after 
@ote makes the subjunctive in the dependent clause more 
natural. 

In the argument cited from Plat. Phed. 72 B, C, we cannot, 
it is true, suppose the conditions to be changed to the subjunc- 
tive form without injury to the argument, because the apodoses 
are not of a kind to be stated absolutely in the future indica- 
tive; but I can see nothing in the conditions themselves which 
would be repugnant to the other form. In Pheedr. 245 D, how- 
ever, I cannot doubt that either form could be used in the 
sentence ef ydp &x Tou apy yiryvorto, ovK av €& apyns yiyvorro. 
For in the corresponding sentence just below, which on every 
ground should be parallel in construction, we have apyns yap 
Sn airoXopevns, ovTe auTn tote &k Tov ote GAXNO EF éxelvns 
yevnoetat, where the participle is clearly equivalent to édv 
aTroAnTat, 
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But in IL. 11 258-261, a passage otherwise parallel, the assimi- 
lation is not effected. In Asch. Prom. 979: eins dopynrds ove 
dv, eb mpacaots Kadds, you would not be endurable if you 
should ever be wn prosperity, who can doubt that a change of 
eins av to éoras would have caused a change of ef wpaacots to 
qv mpacons, if you shall ever be in prosperity? In Dem. Aph. 
1. § 18 (p. 841), quoted above (p. 27): aot 8 dv tparoipeda, 
el rt GAA WndicataGe; what possible reason can be given 
for the optative in a condition which is twice expressed by 
the subjunctive and once by the future indicative, except the 
assimilating force of the apodosis? The same effect is quite 
as striking in English as in Greek. We should say ‘Turkey 
will beg for mercy, if Russia shall take (takes) Constantinople’ ; 
but we should also say, with no change in our view of the con- 
tingency, ‘England would be in danger of war, if Russia should 
take Constantinople. The form which the apodosis takes 
(which may be determined by various considerations not affect- 
ing our view of the realization of the condition which is to 
follow) in such cases naturally determines the form of the 
dependent protasis, That is, the greater or less absoluteness 
with which we state the apodosis often (though not always) 
affects the “distinctness and vividness” with which we state 
the same condition at different times. 

Though this assimilating effect is more apparent and pro- 
bably more powerful upon a protasis which follows its apodosis, 
it is by no means confined to such cases, I cannot see any 
other ground than assimilation for the distinction in the two 
conditions in Odyss. VIII. 352, 353, and 355, 356 :— 

mas av eye oe Séotme pet aOavatoics Oeotor, 
et xev “Apns olyotto xpéos Kal Seopov advéas; 
"Hdator’, ef arep yap xev "Apns ypelws vradv£as 
olynrat pevywy, avrés Tor éyw Tabde Ticw. 
Here Poseidon, the last speaker, who proposes to be surety 
for Ares, would naturally be expected to state his supposition 
in the weakest form; but the apodosis ricw, I will pay, is an 
absolute statement compared with Séocus av, and this decides 
the form of the protasis by an influence as strong and as unfelt 
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which the apodosis and the leading sentence on which the 
oratio obliqua depends are united in one sentence; as in Dem. 
Cor. § 145 (p. 275): ove Av rod apés buds woréuou répas ovd’. 
dradrayn Pirlrire@, e+  OnBaiovs nal Berrarois eyOpors 
mounoele TH Toe, 1.6. Philip saw no way of ending or escaping 
the war, unless he should make, etc. Here éav ux rounon would 
have been equally proper, as is plain from sentences like Thuc. 
Il, 24: qv Sé tus ely Hf erivrndion xwev ta ypnpata..., 
Oavarov Enpiav éréfevro. I am very skeptical of any theory 
which assumes a more fundamental distinction between jv 
moion and. ei toujoee in ordinary cases than is universally 
admitted to exist here. 

The. same principle is illustrated by the double form of pro- 
tasis allowed after final clauses which depend on past tenses ; 
but this is really another form of protasis in oratio obliqua. 
See Dem. Aph. I. § 53 (p. 830); Thuc. 1. 58, 91. 

I must leave many points of detail both in Professor Sewall’s 
and in Professor Morris’s paper unnoticed. I will briefly allude 
in conclusion to what seems to me a fatal objection to the 
system of classification advocated in both those papers. The 
fundamental idea assigned to the subjunctive, that of “con- 
tingency ” or that of “anticipation” or “expectation” of reali- 
zation, in my opinion, fails utterly to explain the nature of the 
“present general suppositions” expressed by é¢ay and the sub- 
junctive. Professor Morris does not allude to these, and he 
has perhaps little occasion to'do so in his argument; Pro- 
fessor Sewall mentions them as suppositions of “uncertain 
fact,” and quotes two in illustration of this explanation. I 
cannot see, after carefully considering his interpretations of 
these passages, how his doctrine would enable us to distinguish 
between the cases which require the subjunctive and those 
which require the present or perfect indicative. Why is if 
ever they have fought a battle any more a “supposition of 
uncertain fact” than 2f these men have fought a battle to-day 
(the fact supposed being uncertain)? I fear, however, I have 
failed to understand this part of Mr Sewall’s paper, for he 
speaks of 4v mpoopitwou (Thuc. 1. 39) as “in the past, not 
future.” It certainly is not future; but it seems to me 
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distinction in construction. Baumlein shows in his first 
statement of the subject that he has no such distinction in 
mind as that which I have used in my classification; for his 
very first example is 6 5€ xev xeyoXwoerat ov xev ixwpas (IL 1. 
139), and of eighteen other Homeric examples cited to 
illustrate the general use of the ‘subjunctive with ts «xe, 
“wonach eine Gattung von Fallen als eintretend gesetzt 
wird,” no less than sixteen contain subjunctives referring to 
the future. It is absolutely necessary to recognize distinctly 
the element of time in order to appreciate the relations of the 
subjunctive in its two uses, first, to the future and the present 
indicative, secondly, to the two corresponding uses of the 
optative. I cannot feel, therefore, that the two systems of 
classifications which I have discussed in this paper, as they 
are based on other considerations and exclude wholly or in 
great part the element of time, can possibly give just promi- 
nence to these important relations. 


W. W. GOODWIN. 
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is the mere imitative conjuration of a divine entity in whom 
the singer has no faith.” Thus the knot is loosed in a very 
easy way. But could we feel nothing too earnest for a parody 
in the passage, apart from this entirely, Mr Buchanan’s verdict 
that Lucretius has no faith in auy Divine existence is in entire 
contradiction to those who have studied both Lucretius and 
Epicureanism most thoroughly. There is, as we shall shortly 
see, unquestionable evidence that both Epicurus and Lucretius 
firmly believed that Gods of a kind did exist. Another opinion, 
partly similar to Mr Buchanan’s, is expressed by Lange in his 
justly well-known “History of Materialism.” “Lucretius in- 
vokes the Gods, and at the same time combats religion,” 
says Lange, “while yet it is impossible for us to discover in his 
system even a shadow of doubt or contradiction in respect 
of this.” The meaning of these words it is impossible to under- 
stand till we turn to his chapter on Epicurus', where we find 
the following explanation: “There can be no doubt that 
Epicurus in reality reverenced the conception of the Gods as 
being an element of a noble human origin, and did not reve- 
rence the Gods themselves as externally existing Beings.” “He 
worshipped the Gods on account of their perfection: he could 
do this no matter whether this perfection manifests itself in 
their external actings, or whether it unfolds itself solely as an 
ideal in our thoughts: and it is the latter which appears to 
have been his standpoint.” ‘Epicurus never came into con- 
flict with religion, for he worshipped the Gods sedulously 
(fleissig) in the customary way, yet without on this account 
pretending a view of them which was not his.” — 

We must not think that his worship of the Gods was a 
“mere pretence in order to keep himself safe with the mass 
of the people and with the dangerous priesthood, it came truly 
from the heart, since in fact his Deities who live without care 
or suffering represented the ideal of his philosophy as it were 
embodied, It was at the utmost a concession to the existing 
order of things,"—from a moral point of view we must say 
4 most dangerous concession—“ if Epicurus thus complied with 


1 Geschichte des Materialismus. Erster Abschnitt. Cap. 4 1873. 
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simple play of imagination’. The Venus of the opening lines is 
only a law of Nature personified *. 

Before we can decide what Lucretius meant here, it is plain 
that we must first answer a question which it is not easy at 
once to settle, namely, Did Epicurus and Lucretius really 
believe that their assumed Deities existed, or did they not? 
Historical evidence asserts that Epicurus did, but the Epicu- 
rean (Jods are such meaningless, impotent shadow-deities, and 
so superfluous are they in particular for his atomic explanation 
of the world, that some have thought Epicurus simply pro- 
fessed a belief in them for appearance’ sake, and really believed 
in no Divine existence whatever. But as the profession of 
Atheism would have made his system too unpopular (would 
have been ‘dangerous’ as-Lange asserts), he nominally re- 
tained the ancient deities while depriving them of all their 
power. But for the entire superfluousness and impotency of 
these deities, the question whether Lucretius and his master 
were atheists could never have been raised at all. Lucretius 
asserts repeatedly his belief that the Gods exist, and promises*® 
more than once to prove “at full length” what their nature is.. 
Their bodies, he says, are material, being formed of the smallest 
kind of atoms, but of supersensual—almost inconceivable— 
fineness, and they dwell far, far away from earth, in their sedes 
quiete, a stormless, cloudless, Epicurean heaven, 


2 Probably it is not even this. No 
mythological tone need necessarily be 
seen in the address Aineadum genetriz. 
It is probably here but a title of Venus, 
and of all her names the one dearest 
to Roman ears. Lucretius did not 
believe that she was ancestress of the 
Romans, and had he been a modern 
author would not have used the 
phrase, 

. 2 Bockemiiller in his recent edition 
of Lucretius (Part 1. p. 10, 1874) also 
holds Venus to be a mere personifica- 
tion of natural law, but offers a dif- 
ferent and somewhat novel explanation 
of the passage. According to him 


Lucretius’ petition for peace is directed 
in reality and under cover of the 
figures, Venus and Mars, to the recently 
wedded pair, Julia and Pompey, who 
were for Romans of that period the 
‘‘ universally acknowledged representa- 
tives of supersensual power.” ‘“ Julia 
(Julus, AXneas, Venus)=Venus and 
Pompeius M. = Mars,”—It was, we be- 
lieve, Martha who first called attention 
to the fact, as bearing on this pas- 
sage, that the Roman emperor and his 
consort were often represented in 
statuary under the guise of Mars and 
Venus. ’ 
2 See v. 155, and 1. 57 too. 
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To recognise one Life in Nature would, it is true, utterly 
contradict Epicurus, whom Lucretius has almost always fol- 
lowed so closely, yet he need not have so followed him every- 
where: and here, for once, he may have taken a long stride in 
advance of his master. Doubtless, even Lucretius felt occasion- 
ally, in presence of the beautiful world, that there was some- 
where a contradiction between Nature and fs darling De 
Rerum Natura—that the first contained something which was 
wauting in the other. 

It is not fair to say that the supposition of an allegory can 
entirely explain this invocation—for the address to Venus 
contains something in its tone more like a prayer for Rome and 
his countrymen, if we are not mistaken, than like a make- 
‘believe address to a mere conscious and intended allegory. 
A Roman worshipper in a temple raising his eyes to some 
marble statue of a god might form such mental pictures of 
Deity and use some such phrases as here suggest to us mere 
pictorial description. Fatal again to the notion of a parody 
are the words : 

‘*Qus# quoniam rerum naturam sola gubernas,” 


“Since thou alone governest nature.” The word ‘alone’ makes 
the passage no parody, but a distinct expression of Lucretius’ 
protest against the belief in many deities who all alike in- 
terfere with nature. Lucretius, it seems to us, here distinctly 
avows one ruling power in the world, and, whether this be 
taken for a Law or a person, in either case it is not an “imita- 
tion” of the popular creed, but an expression of his own. 
(Lucretius attributes no control over Nature to Mars.) 
Possibly too the passage may be more fairly viewed as the 
expression of some mood, earlier or later, than as spoken from 
Lucretius’ habitual stand-point. His earliest inspiration—and 
evidently a very strong one—was derived not from Epicurus 
‘but from Empedocles, a thinker of a very different order. 
Lucretius speaks of him with the most fervent admiration, as 
alraost more than a mortal. The divinity named Love or 
‘Aphrodite’, a most prominent figure in Empedocles’ poem, 


1 Zeller insists on this name not Philosophie der Griechen, Vol. 1. p. 697. 
representing a mere personification. (Vierte Auflage, 1876.) 
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but the laws of Nature, the habits of the world; that is all. 
Yet it is true that having discarded the old Divine agencies, 
the notion of Nature as a new self-working power might easily 
come.) : 

In conclusion, we can only mention that it is not certain 
whether Epicurus did not allow of prayers to the Gods—how 
to be answered, we can barely conceive—possibly merely in 
keeping the mind open to the influence of the Divine ‘images’’. 
Epicurus’ relation to religion seems to have been, as Martha 
says, a kind of ‘obscure mysticism’ of which we know but 
little. After all the question is one that it seems not possible 
to solve entirely. Lucretius did helieve in Divine existences, of 
however strange a kind, and perhaps we may view the picture 
of Venus and Mars (vv. 31—39) as a single scene out of his 
promised description of the new Pantheon and the Epicurean 
heaven. ‘The promise remains unfulfilled, but as the sixth 
(which he intended for the concluding) book is manifestly 
incomplete*, stopping abruptly in the course of a description of 
the plague, and as in its beginning he again refers to the Gods 
at some length, it seems fair to infer that, had he lived, he 
would have concluded the poem with a description of the 
Epicurean deities and their abode. Doubtless a wonderful 
piece of painting that would have been (for Lucretius has gor- 
geous colours at command) and not entirely uninfluenced by 
the old mythology. Would it have resembled the picture of 
the Epicurean Gods by our great English poet in the ‘ Lotos- 
Eaters’? Yet what contemptible Deities for any man to 
worship! with neither heart nor hand to help, lower far 
than the Heroes worshipped of old with all their sins, for 
they, if suffering men called to them, would labour or die to 
help and deliver them. But with these no man’s soul could ever: 


1 See Book vr. 75—78. for the conclusion. It seems plain 


2 Lange (page 120) says that ‘ per- 
haps intentionally” Lucretius con- 
cludes his work with a description of 
the power of death as he began it with 
an Invocation of the Goddess of Life. 
But we have absolutely no reason to 
suppose that Lucretius intended this 


(from vi. 92 f.) that he intended the 
sixth book for the last, and as his 
express promise to describe the Gods 
and their seats is nowhere fulfilled, 
he must apparently have reserved this 
subject for the conclusion of this book 
and of the poem, 
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rain, would never meet, but that occasionally they swerve a 
very little from their proper path and so come into collision. 
The slightest declension is quite sufficient, as we pointed out, 
to bring the atoms into universal collision and so render them 
a source of Power. This swerving—‘ Declination’ Lucretius calls 
it—comes entirely from their own volition, which is governed by 
no laws, but impels them to move of their own accord, “at no 
fixed place or time.” Thus, according to Lucretius as well as 
according to that living thinker, to whom Lucretius appears 
so completely antagonistic, Will is most closely connected with - 
the original source of all the Energy, or Power, or Forces 
acting in the world. It is Will,.even though it be the will of 
the atoms. True, Lucretius, as we have said, most emphati- 
cally insists that Matter is “utterly dead’.” After having 
reduced the whole universe to atoms, he makes merry with 
somewhat ghastly laughter over the notion of these little parti- 
cles having life. IZfso, you may think of them “laughing and 
weeping and learnedly discussing Epicurean doctrines.” To do 
this and. conceive them living is “raving madness,” he says. 
Yet surely that is not more absurd than his own conception 
of atoms that have wills of their own and can move to the right 
or left, “as they wish,” sponte sud, but which are at the same 
time “utterly dead.” It is for this reason, because his atoms 
act as if they were alive, and because a dead Will is an ab- 
surdity, that we formerly said that Lucretius wrtually conceives 
Matter as living, and that really his theory of Matter involves— 
certainly in a very low form, perhaps in the very lowest form 
possible—Pantheism. 

This statement may seem somewhat startling, especially 
when we consider what Lucretius’ creed was, how thorough- 
going in many ways his materialism is. We may call to mind 
that he has most emphatically asserted the existence of Free 
Will, which he supposes to be rendered possible only through 
Declination. This power in the atoms he supposes to be the 
cause of Free Will action in men. Now, the question strikes 
one, Is his theory of Volition as a source of Energy connected 
with his strong belief in individual Free Will? and, if so, may 


1 Seminibus carentibus undique sensu. 


NOTES ON THE AENEID. 


I. 


36. COMPARE Lucr. 2. 639, “aeternumque daret matri sub 
pectore volnus.” 

63. With lazas dare, vasta dare and the like, comp. Sall. 
Jug. 59, dare victos = vincere. 

104. averto intrans. Plaut. Mil. 202, 1065 (Lorenz.). 

122—3, For the language generally, comp. Lucr. 6. 1071, 
quam laxare queant compages taurea vincla: for accipiunt Liv. 
35. 26. 8, “omnibus compagibus aquam acciperet,” and Aen. 6. 
414, “multam accepit rimosa paludem.” 

148. See Cic. Cluent. § 138, from which it appears that the 
converse of this simile was a common one. 

168. Lucr. 5. 948, “silvestria templa tenebant Nympharum, 
quibus e scibant umore fluenta Lubrica proluvie larga lavere 
umida saxa.” 

190,191. Lucr. 2. 921, “ praeter volgus turbamque animan- 
tum.” The use of twrba may perhaps be illustrated by Plaut. 
Aul. 338, 340, where the word is used of a number of slaves. 

195. Cadis onerarat vina, I incline to take not as an in- 
version for cados onerarat wnis, but as = “had put (on the 
ships) in casks :” onus appears to have been the technical word 
for a cargo (Cic. Inv. 2, § 153, Verr. 5, § 145), and Petronius 
76 says, “quinque naves aedificavi, oneravs minum,” i.e. “I put 
wine into them as their cargo.” 

203. The passage in the Odyssey (12. 211—12), from which 
the words “forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit” are appa- 
rently translated, is susceptible of a very different interpre- 
tation. Odysseus says: 

ara Kai évOev (from the Cyclops) éug apern BovAn re vom 
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interpretarentur.” Vergil’s condere fata (Aen. 10. 35) seems a 
phrase formed on the analogy of condere wra. Lucr. 5. 1144, 
iuraque constituere ut possent legibus uti might be taken to 
mean “they established single precedents or provisions, that ° 
they might be able to use written formulae.” 


From meaning “binding ordinances” “iwra” comes to be used 
for “authority” in general: Prop. 4. 10 (11). 2, “trahit addic- 
tum sub sua zura virum:” and tura dare, so common in verse 
and later prose, or iura reddere (Liv. 7. 1. 6, “ praetorem tura 
reddentem:” 31. 29. 9, “‘praetorem excelso ex suggestu 2ura 
superba reddentem”),=“to giveedecisions” so “to administer 
justice,” and lastly, “to govern.” The correlativesof wwra dare 
is tura petere, which, from meaning “to ask for decisions,” 
comes to mean “to submit oneself to.” Catull. 66. 83, (if the 
true reading be not rather colttis,) “‘casto petitis quae wura 
cubili,” (i.e. submit yourselves): comp. Liv. 23. 5. 13, 10.2: 
(“vura petere a Roma, a Carthagine’’). Statius Silv. 1. 4. 12, 
“quae tua longinquis implorant tura querellis.”” In Pliny 3. 
141—2, “petere wura in aliquam urbem,” is used as=to be 
under the iurisdiction of a city; literally, to go there for the 
decision of cases. Thus “iura dare” here, as elsewhere in 
Vergil, will simply mean “ to govern.” 

297. “ Demittit—ut terrae pateant, ne Dido finibus arce- 
ret. Precisely the same sequence of tenses is found in Cic. 
Cluent. § 71, “capit hoc consilii ut pecuniam polliceatur... 
supprimat; ut...hos...destitutione iratos Oppianico redderet :” 
the immediate object being expressed by the present, the re- 
moter object by the imperfect, subjunctive. 

407. Luer. 4. 571, “interdum frustratur 7 imagine verbi.” 

426. Lucr. 5, 1144, quoted above. 

439. “Infert se...miscetque:” Ov. Am. 3. 5. 29, “illic se 
rapuit, gregibusque tmmiscutt illis.” 

441. Sall. (Hist. 3. 91), quoted here by Serv., said “laetus 
frugum:” for laetus =“ abundant:” comp., among other pas- 
sages, Lucr. 1. 255, “ hinc laetas urbes pueris florere videmus.” 

450. Caes. B. C. 2. 12, “qua nova re oblata.” 

465. Aristotle, Poet. p. 1455 a 2, év tots Kumplou tots Ac- 
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IIT. 


43. Lucr. 1, 885, “manare cruorem.” 

68. Lucr. 4, 575—6, “palantis comites cum montes inter 
opacos Quaerimus et magna dispersos voce ciemus.” 

196. Varro, Sat. Men. p. 211 (Riese), “quodsi pergunt 
diutius mare volvere.” 

208. “Verro,” properly “to pull about,” so “to tear up:” 
Lucr. 6. 624, “ validi verrentes aequora venti :” Ov. Am. 3. 8. 43, 
“non freta demisso verrebant eruta vento.” 

223. “Partem,” a share of the food, “portion:” comp. 
Sueton. Calig. 18. 

228, Lucr. 3. 581, “taetro odore.” 

ida Lucr. 5. 644, “quae voluunt magnoes in magnis orbibus 
annos.” 

331. Cic. Verr. 2. 1, § 6, “quorum scelerum Poenis agi- 
tatur:” 5.§ 113 (from the letter of Furius), “ Poenas scelerumque 
Furias.” 

372. Lucr. 2. 869, “ipsa manu ducunt.” 

408. Lucr. 2. 610, “antiquo more sacrorum.” 

658. Lucr. 3. 1033, “lumine adempto animam moribundo 
corpore fudit.” 


IV. 


1. “Cura” of love, Plaut. Epid. 1. 2. 32. 

22. Ter. And. 266, “dum in dubio est animus impellitur.” 

71. Luer. 4, 1137, “verbum iaculata reliquit Quod cupido 
adfixum cordi vivescit ut ignis.” 

158. Lucr. 5. 985, “spumigert suis adventu validique 
leonis.” 

250. Soph. Trach. 13, é« &é Sacxiou wenalbos Kpovvot 
Steppaivovto xpnvaiov tortot. 

427. The manes appear to have been conceived as the ma- 
terial part of what survived after death: comp. Liv. 31. 30, 
“omnium nudatos manes:” Prop. 5. 58, “nec sedeant cinert 
manes :” 3.5. 30, “inde ubi suppositus cinerem me fecerit ardor, 
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304. “Viridis:” comp. Cic. Lael. § 11, Tuse. 3.§ 75: Hor. 
C. 1. 9. 17, Epod. 13. 4, Sen. Ep. 66. 

423. “ Fusus,” Lucr. 4. 757, “cum somnus membra pro- 
fudit.” 

481. “Caducus,” probably transferred from the usage com- 
mon in Cato’s Res Rustica, “caducae oleae” = fallen olives, 
“caduca folia,” and the like. Ad superos esse =vivere, Inscr. 
Lat. 6. 2968, 

533, “ Fatigat ut...adires:” Catull. 102. 1, 2, “advenio ut 
...adloquerer.” 

622, Cic. Att. 14, 12. 1, “ecce autem Antonius accepia 
grand pecuma fiat legem.” 

640. Lucr. 5, 281, ‘ Largus...fons luminis, aetherius Sol :” 
Cic. N. D. 2. 149, “cum (Sol) terras larga luce compleverit.” 

646. Varro Atacinus, “et septem aeternis sonitum dare 
vocibus orbes.” 

729. ‘‘Marmoreo,” evidently “of dazzling whiteness :” 
Lucr. 2. 767, “vertitur in canos candentt marmore fluctus :” 
772, “quod si caeruleis constarent aequora ponti Seminibus, 
nullo possent albescere pacto: Nam quocumque modo per- 
turbes caerula quae sint, Nunquam in marmorewm possunt 
migrare colorem,” 

746. ‘“Concretam labem,” perhaps “the taint of matter :” 
Cic. Tim. § 8, “ quod erit concretum atque corporeum” (= ‘‘ ma- 
terial’’), 

803. Monum. Ancyr. 5. 1, “mare pacav a praedonibus.” 


VII. 


37. Tempora rerum, the times at which events happen, 
Lucr. 5. 1276, “sic volvenda aetas commutat tempora rerum.” 
Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 112, “tempora si fastosque velis evolvere mundi.” 

66. The construction of per mutua has naturally puzzled 
commentators. Is it possible that we have here the neut. pl. 
of a lost adjective permutuus, which stood to permutare as 
mutuus to mutare? The construction of permutua would then 
be the same as that of mutua in Lucr. 5. 1100 (quoted by 
Conington). So possibly adprima, not ad prima, should be 
read Georg. 2. 134. | 
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215. “ Discessu :” comp. Caes. B. C. 1. 18, “quorum adventu 
(= qui cum advenissent) castra ponit:’’ so tb. 1. 27, and elsewhere. 

227. For fultos comp. Ov. Am. 1. 6. 27, “roboribus duris 
ianua fulta riget.” 

239. “Impulit, tmpulsu quo,” &c. Lucr. 6. 289, “nam 
tota fere tum Tempestas concussa tremit—Quo de concussu 
sequitur gravis imber et uber.” 

318. “ Asper victu venatus:” comp. Plaut. Capt. 188, “asper 
meus victus sane est.” 

343. No satisfactory explanation has been given of “ Asylum 
rettulit.” Iam inclined to suspect that a verse has dropped 
out between vv. 342 and 343, and that rettulit refers to some- 
thing in the lost verse: the story, perhaps, of the founding of 
the Asylum. 

353. “Cum saepe concuteret, cieret,” can be simply taken 
as=“saepe concutientem, cientem,” as in the common idiom 
“audivi eum cum diceret’”’ = “dicentem:” comp. Cic. Verr. 5, 
§ 165, “se vidisse...cum is...in crucem ageretur.” So Verg. A. 
3. 623, “ Vidi egomet...cum...corpora...frangeret ad saxum.” 
The cum saepe of this passage would then be different from 
that of 1. 148. 

429. With “imbris torti” comp. Varro Sat. Men. p. 211 
(Riese), “ aguam e nubibus tortam Indicat fore.” 

610. “Gelido flumine,” apparently a local abl. as 5. 38, 


“Crimiso flumine:” Prop. 1. 14, 1, “abiectus Tiberina molliter 
unda.” 


IX. 

22. Livy 7. 26. 4, “si divus, si diva esset quo sibi praepetem 
 malsisset, volens propitius adesset.”’ 

30. Sedatis amnibus: Cic. Orat. § 39, “quasi sedatus amnis 
fluit Herodotus.” 

56. Livy 32. 33. 11, “in bello non congredi aeguo campo.” 

112. “Idaei chori.” Prop. 4. 17. 36. 

255. “ Mores dabunt +vestet ; :’ Cie, Att. 9. 12. 2, “illum 
ulciscentur mores sui.’ 

348. “Multa morte recepit,” if it means “welcomed with 
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XI. 


18. Plaut. Bacch. 942, “ armati atque animati probe :’’ Acc. 
808, “cum animatus iero, satis armatus sum.” The Romans 
seom to have liked the combination; Livy 7. 13. 6, “exercitum 
tuum sine animis, sine armis, sine manibus iudicas esse.” 

152, Catullus 64. 139, “at non haec quondam nobis pro- 
missa dedisti.” 

277. “Violavi volnere:” Cic. Sest. § 140, “invulnerati in- 
violatique vixerunt.” 

282. “Vertite ad Aeneam:” Tac. H. 1.74, “imperium ad 
Othonem verttssent.” 

407. With “artificis scelus” comp. Plaut. Curc. 614, “scelus 
viri!” Ter. Ph, 978, “hoc scelus,” (=this villain). 

495. “ Perfundi” of cattle, Varro, R. R. 1. 13. 3. 

548, “Seruperat:” so Varro, Sat. Men. pp. 162, 197 (Riese), 
“go crumpo, irrumpo.” 

620, “Turmas inducit:” Plaut. Amph. 239, Ussing (s# 
lectio certa) “ equites iubet dextera inducere:” Sall. Cat. 60. 5, 
“cohortem praetoriam in medios hostes inducit:” Liv. 30.18. 4, 
“ego inducam in pugnam equites.” 

634. Lucr. 5. 138138, “ perminta caede calentes Turbabant 
saevi nullo discrimine turmas.” 

791, Liv, 33. 40. 4, “non spolia ulla se petisse.” 

829, “ Exsolvit se corpore:” comp. besides the passages 
quoted in Conington’s note Lucr. 1. 810, “vita quoque omnis 
Omnibus e nervis atque ossibus exsoluatur:” 3. 577, “videtur 
Ire anima ac toto solv de corpore velle.” 

833. “ Crudeseit :" Liv. 10. 19, 20, “interventu Gellii re- 
cruduit pugna.” 

896. “Implet,” Liv. 34, 12. 8, “ iihatss fama Romani auxilii 
adventantis impleverat.” 


XIT. 


23. “Animus” in the sense of “generosity,” “ will to give,” 
Cic, Agr. 2, § 22, “antmorum ac magnificentiae :” Q. F. 1. 1..8, 


AN INTERPRETATION OF p§§ >. 


THE Jewish interpretations of the prophecy, 
No sy Sow mon 


have lately been published in Hebrew and English by Dr 
Neubauer and Mr Driver, and analysed in an Introduction by 
Dr Pusey. One of the most difficult expressions in the prophecy 
is D1 mj’ (Isaiah lii. 15), of which I have never seen a satis- 


factory explanation, except perhaps that of the LXX.: 
ovtw Oavpacovtar EOyn ToAXa em avTe, 
kat ouvéEovos Bacireis TO oTOna avTov" 
ire ols ovx avnyyédn trept avrod hportat, 


Kad ot ove aknKdace suVncovet. 


Aquila and Theodotion render M¥* by favricer. Symmachus 
by azoBare, and the Targum by “Ia, ‘he shall scatter 
(= sprinkle like drops of water)’. These and the later inter- 
preters refer the word to the root M}j—hiphil, rir, to sprinkle 
(blood, water, &c. wpon a person or thing)—but the LXX, 
perhaps refer it to some other root, or may even have had a 
different reading before them, since they render M3 itself, in 
the Pentateuch and 2 Kings ix. 3, by pavrilev, éruppavrivey, 
paivev, mepippaivew, mpoopaivey, and in Isaiah Ixiti. 3 (ef. 
ver. 6) by catayev. ° | 


The Constructions of m3. 


1. The root 3, according to Fuerst’s Concordance, occurs 
twenty-four times, viz., 
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2. These objections to the rendering BESPRINKLE might be 
waived if the context obviously required that meaning. But 
the context is so far from suggesting it that it is rather an 
additional argument against it. If it were required to. supply 
from conjecture the missing word in the passage: 


“ As many were astonied at thee; his visage was so marred 
more than any man, and his form more than the sons of men: 
So shall he...many nations; the kings shall shut their mouths 
at him: for that which had not been told them they shall see; 
and that which they had not heard they shall consider.” 


who would think of proposing to insert “ besprinkle” ? 


3. The word required is one which describes an act pro- 
ducing a PASSIVE condition of wonderment, on account of the 
final clause, “kings shall shut their mouths at him.” If it had 
been said of them that they should break forth into singing, or 
the like, we might accept the interpretation of MI‘, “he shall 
cause to spring,’ (for joy, or amazement). But since it is said 
that they shall be reduced to silence, the proposed meaning is 
inappropriate. In support of the meaning “spring ”—especially 
for joy—reference is made to the Arabic root |;3, which, accord- 
ing to the lexicons, may mean, “ Exultavit pre hilaritate ”— 
not however, so far as I am aware, unless “pre hilaritate” 1s 
_ actually expressed in the context. It is thus used of asses 
which bound “pre alacritate,” in a passage quoted in the 
Muhit el Muhit of el Bustani (Beyrout), and other lexicons: 


| eg emo sl clpell Lye ety pos | 
but it does not appear that there is any adequate support for 
the absolute use of (3', in the sense, “cause to spring” (for 
joy, &c.), or “startle.” 


On the root MYM. 


4. “His watchmen are BLIND: they are all ignorant, they are 


all puMB dogs, they cannot bark; O39 p’9n&k Da pth” 
Isaiah lvi. 10. 
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following naturally upon the ‘\3 JINVD of the preceding verse. 
Observe that in Is. lvi. 10 the watchmen are described as BLIND 


and DUMB. So here the nations and the kings stand agazed 
and speechless with admiring awe. 


6. Or we may suppose rin to imply a condition of trance 


or stupefaction. The meaning entrance is very suitable in 
Is, li, 15: 


So shall he ENTRANCE many nations, &c. 


As a connecting link between the renderings a and 6 com- © 
pare the very natural combination, 
‘“‘ AGHAST IN SPEECHLESS TRANCE,’ 


in one of the lines cited by Richardson s.v, AGAST. 


C. TAYLOR. 
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concession as to Probus and Diomedes. Mr Munro indeed 
asserts that Probus and Diomedes ‘knew no authority but 
Virgil; and that hdc is a mere blind assumption, taken pro- 
bably from an older authority.’ Putting aside the fact that 
this is itself an assumption of a startling kind, it seems to 
do little but shift the statement to an older source. Even if 
we knew—which we do not—that Probus and Diomedes would 
of course have quoted other authority for their statement if 
they had known it, and that as they only quote Virgil, Virgil 
was their only authority—would this be enough to prove 
that the older writer from whom Mr Munro supposes them 
to draw had no authority but Virgil for Ass statement? 
_ Surely it is more reasonable to believe that the same wide 
range of reading which we find for instance in Charisius or 
Priscian was the ultimate basis of the statement in Probus 
and Diomedes. And if so, my inference is to say the least a 
natural one. 

Again my assertion that tamétst was used by Lucilius, may 
no doubt be explained away by ‘supposing tam elided or by 
writing tam etst. But the question is not settled by these obvious 
remarks. We cannot be sure that the comic writers elided 
tam and made etss long: on the contrary it would seem pro- 
bable, that the same syllable which was heard in tamen etst 
would be heard in tam etst, and that the e would be slurred 
before ts, as in magistratus ministerus ministremus vetistate 
fenéstras sceléstus &c, If this was the scansion of comedy, 
may it not have been retained by Lucilius in the doubtful 
region of satire? An occasional exception in the case of a 
common word would not materially affect the generally careful 
laws by which his prosody was bound. 

That the sound of hoc was short may I think be inferred 
from the Greek mode of writing it, as seen in Plutarch’s ox 
aye (Numa 14, Coriol. 25) compared with his transliteration 
of other words, owiusa éarew Sous for opima opem opus 
(Romul. 16). There seems to be no reason why if the sound 
had been definitely long it should not have been expressed 
by a long w. As a rule the instances of Greek spelling of 
Latin words given by C. F. Weber prove that Greek o cor- 
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Non. 260 and 308, vir. 2 M. 

Lachmann Miiller and Munro all correct the Ms. fictrices 
as if it must contain some part of fingere, the word under 
consideration. It is at least as probable that Nonius did here 
what he often does elsewhere, introduced a word derived from 
jingere. If so, fictricis may be right, especially as from Nonius’ 
explanation ‘ Fingere est lingere’ the word in this sense would 
be likely to be rare. 

Non. 533, vi. 15 M. Cercurus nauis est Asiana pergran- 
dis....Lucilius Satyrarum lb. vit. Verum flumen uti atque 
ipso diuortio tgners pedibus cyrcerum concurret equis, 

diuortio aquarum Iligneis is an old emendation, universally 
accepted: for concurret perhaps contuere: uti seems to be 
an error for ubi, as Lachmann, whose roboret for concurret 
is improbable. 

Non. 165, Festus p. 270. It is clear from Nonius’ citation 
of the last half of the line ut uulgus redandruet inde that he 
did not follow the same version as Festus, who gives the whole 
verse Praesul ut ampiruet inde uulgus redamplauit at, i.e. as 
seems most probable Praesul ut amptruet inde, et uulgus 
redamptruet et. In such a case, the version of Festus is obvi- 
ously the preferable. 

Non. 227, x1. 1 M. 


Conuentus pulcher braces saga fulgere torquem 
+Datis magn. 

For torquem Datis perhaps torques Phremdatis (Pheren- 
datis). The breeches would be quite in keeping with an as- 
sembly dressed in the style of Persia. 

Non. 344, meret militat. Lucilius Satyrarum lib. xv. dum 
miles Hibera terras ac meret ter sex aetate quast annos. 

Munro emends terra fractus. May not a Proper name lurk 
in 8 ac, possibly Sacsa or Seica ? 

Cic. Fin. m 8. 23, After all the discussion on this ob- 
scure passage, it still remains unsettled. Can Lucilius have 
written 

Diffusum e pleno siet, hir-siphon cui nildum 
[Demp]sit uis et [nil] sacculus abstulerit ? 


ON THE DIRAE. 


9. Trinacriae sterilescant gaudia uobis 
Nec fecunda senis nostri felicia rura 
Semina parturiant segetes, non pascua colles. 


For senis nostri read seni, nostris, ‘the farm fruitful to our 
labourers, unfertile to the old man’ now become its new 
occupant. 


40. Quom tua cyaneo resplendens aethere silua 
Non iterum dicens herebo tua lydia ductt. 


The reading of 41 is from a Ms in the Bodleian Auct. F. 1. 
17, interesting as containing at intervals the same capital letters 
at the commencement of the verse which Ribbeck found in his 
Bembinus, and which he considers to mark the metrical di- 
visions of the poem. I would read 


Non tterum dicetur, heri ‘tua,’ Lydia, diate. 


‘when your forest, Lydia, wrapt in flames shall no longer be 
called yours, the title you gave it yesterday. This 1s Scaliger’s 
interpretation, but he read Non wterum dicent, crebro. 


50. migret Neptunus in arua 
Fluctibus et spissa campos perfundat harena. - 
Qua Vulcanus agros pastus Iouis wgnibus arcet 
Barbara dicatur Libycae soror altera Syrtis, 


So the Bodleian Ms, I believe rightly. The poet contrasts 
the marshy bog into which the sea is to change part of his farm 
“with the sandy waste into which the other part, which the fire 
keeps apart from the waters (arcet), is to be converted. 
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For nece facta (both in the Bodleian Ms) other Mss give 
nexe, noxe, necis and fata. Ribbeck emended 


Inmatura meaeque est noxae soluere uota ? 


in which the position of que, as well as of est, appears to me ex- 
ceptional and strange. I suspect a far deeper corruption. The 
first point which strikes one in the line as given by the Mss is 
the meaninglessness of quoque. If we suppose the original to 
have been 

INMATVRAMEAEVENERISDISSOLVERE 


it is not difficult to conjecture how it may have assumed its 
present shape: we became dissevered from neris, then nerts was 
changed to necis or nece, and ue enlarged to quoque. But Rib- 
beck seems right in his view that facta (fata) at the end of the 
line changed places with uofa at the end of 164. Reading 
therefore uota, I would translate ‘was I the first who ventured 
to pay before their time the vows of my love?’ i.e. to forestal 
the maturity of Lydia’s womanhood by cohabiting with her 
whilst still only a girl. The lover pays his mistress’s vows by 
fulfillg the condition on which they were made, viz. union. 
For dissoluere in this sense cf, Catullus’ Pristina uota nouo 
mumnere dissoluo, LXVI. 38. 


R. ELLIS. 
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found with Aegeus, but to the prospect of some Corinthian 
offering her a home. Of this however there is no trace. The 
connexion of thought in Medea’s speech seems this: ‘I will kill 
them by poison as the best way. But what refuge can I find 
when they are dead?’ None at present. Well I will wait 
a while [less than a day, for she must go within that time]: and 
if I can find any refuge [which she does find in Aegeus], I will 
poison them and depart: if not, I will use the sword even 
though I die for it.’ 


(38) émewd1) Kal Alay qupyois yapuv. 
v. 526. 


Paley first renders ‘since you build too much on the gratitude 
due to you.’ But zrupyovy re is rather ‘to build a thing up, to 
exaggerate, extol.’ Perhaps the metaphor may include the idea 
of raising the ydpis into a tower of defence, fortifying and 
entrenching oneself behind. favours conferred. 

(4) ‘“EdAd& avri BapBapouv yGovds 
yaiav KatowKels, Kat Sikny ériotacat 
vouows Te ypnoOat, pn mWpos ioxvos yap. 
vv. 5386—8. 

The two halves of this last line must be in contrast. Medea 
is able, by being in Greece and not in a barbarian land, voue@ 
xpnoGat pn Bia, to live by law not by force, to enjoy laws not 
to live according to the capricious pleasure of might or brute 
force. Were it necessary to define a word to be supplied in the 
second clause, it should be an infinitive, ofxety for instance or 
some similar word. | 


(5) xpyv yap adrodév rrodev Bpotovs 
maioas texvova bat. 


wv. 573—4. 


I cannot in the least approve of Nauck’s dp’ for ydp. In 
numberless passages ydp is used where it is useless to speculate 
on the exact ellipse necessary in order that we may render ydp 
by ‘for. Rather suppose (with Shilleto on Thuc. 1. 25) that 
yap bears, as its original meaning, the sense ‘truly, verily, 
indeed.’ In this passage ‘you women are most obstinate and 
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Aegeus says ‘It is safest for me that I should swear an oath, 
and so have a justification for my conduct in receiving you, if 
your enemies question me; while at the same time you will 
feel more secure. Paley thinks that Medea also takes an oath 
and that 76 ody 7° Gpape wGdAov means ‘and your part of the 
compact (to procure me children) is better secured, if you too 
swear. But nothing is said of Medea’s swearing. Aegeus 
is nervously anxious not to involve Athens in a quarrel: he 
wishes to befriend Medea, and when once sworn, will have 
colourable grounds to allege for doing so. 


(9) ods dpridaxpis eis nat PdBou awréa. 
v. 903. 

Paley explains this in connexion with the following line, 
‘How late it is to weep, when I think how long our dispute has 
existed.’ This is a new interpretation of aptidaxpus. Hesychius 
explains it evyepns mpos Saxpvov. The Scholiast by rpocdarws 
Saxpvovca. Medea seems to be excusing herself for her tears, 
either because she is naturally ‘quick to shed tears, having 
tears ever close at hand and ready to well up,’ or because she 
has been ‘lately bathed in tears’ when remembering her long 
quarrel which she is now laying aside. 


(10) aAAa THs euns Kans 
TO Kat mpoécbar parOaxods Acyous dpevl. 
v. 1051—2. 


‘Nay it is of my weakness (it argues weakness in me) even 
to propose in my mind words of softness.’ SoTI prefer to take 
it. The genitive of indignation etc. is of course common 
enough, but it does not seem to come well after gAAd. ‘The 
very thought of relenting argues weakness’ is a better sense 
than the two exclamations ‘Alas! my cowardice, to think that I 
should ete.’ 


W. C. GREEN. 
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matnp tos taioas Euvexddeoe. The idiom would require 
aToOvnckwv. 

Assuming that the above rule is generally true, what are 
we to say of a passage in the Agamemnon (60—67), where I 
have pointed out the difficulty in a brief note ?— 


ovtw 8 "Arpéws aaidas 6 xpelacav 
én’ "AreEavdp@ aréurret Eévios 
Zevs Trodvavopos audi yuvarncs 
TOAAG Tadaiopata Kal yuoPapy rae 
Onowv Aavaociow 
Tpwai & cpoiws. 

Here, clearly, if @jcwr is right, it is precisely the Latin 
Danats impositurus labores. But the Greek usage requires 
méuret matcas Onoovras, and when we consider how very 
awkwardly, and I believe unprecedentedly, the ctus falls on the 
mere suffix of the dative Aavaotow, we shall be disposed to 
entertain the question if Aavaois ému@noovras is not the right 
reading, especially if we compare Iliad u. 39, @noew yap é7 
guedrev €m andyed TE otrovayas te Tpwoi te xat Aavaoiar 
Sia Kpatepas vopivas. 

For some time I could find no example to justify the 
reading @jcwv in the above passage. But some few instances 
do occur, which are sufficiently anomalous to deserve some 
discussion. 

In the Hecuba, 517, the captive queen says to Talthybius, 
who is about to relate the sacrifice of Polyxena, 

elmré, xaltrep ov rAEEwV ida. 

Now here, though dictuwrus would render the sense, the 
participle is in fact influenced by «aiwep, which does not 
take the finite verb. It is but another way of saying eizeé, e 
kai pn didra éeotly & AéEes. In v. 633 of the same play 
we read 

"Idaiav OTe Tpaw@toy UrAav 
"AréEavdpos etAativay 
éraueO’, Gduov er’ vidua vavaToAncor. 

Here vavetorXjowv is iva vavotoAncee, OY OWS VavOTO- 

Anoet, by the use of the presens historicum. I should say 
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And in Antig. 260, 

cay éylyveto 
whoy} TeXeuTaG, OVS 6 KwdUTHY Tapny, 
nec aderat qui prohiberet. 

So ove elye top adeAnoovra, &c., ‘he had no one to help 
him.’ But these uses are entirely distinct from a meaning 
equivalent to the Latin future in -rus. 

Hence great doubt is thrown on such emendations as tUy7 
S¢ carip vair atedovc’ épéfero, navim servatura, for Oédove', 


in Agam. 647, as suggested by Dr Oberdick. I see no objection 
to GéAovea in the sense of libens or sponte insidebat. 


F. A. PALEY. 
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Still, the reading seemed to me so unsatisfactory, that in the 
last edition I marked the verse as corrupt. Nor is any cor- 
rection of it hitherto made either satisfactory in iteelf, or 
consistent with the explanation of the Scholiast, dore gpuyety 
tas ériBovras Aiyiobou, tipmpncapevny avrov. 

Hermann reads, | 

K@YO, TATED, TOLMYSE Tou ypElav Exw 
Tuxeiy, peyav wpoobeicay AizicOm pOdpov. 
Franz, 
tuyeiy pe Naputpas Ocicay AiyioOp wayas. 
Weil, 
” péyav res Oeiaay AiylaOe@ Sérov. 
But none of these seem at all probable, though mayas and 
SoXov have a certain resemblance to tras émBovAas in the 
Scholium. 

It is important to bear in mind that the Scholia of Aeschy- 
lus undoubtedly belong to a different recension of the text from 
that given in the Medicean MS., into which they were copied 
by another hand, probably from another source. On a careful 
consideration of the above words, which were evidently a com- 
ment on the verse in its integrity, and from an examination of 
the tragic use of srpoc@eivat, I have come to the conclusion that 
we must read, 


guyciy pe yhv, mpocbeicay AiyicOov Sixp. 


‘That I may get safe out of the land, after punishing Aogisthus 
as he deserves,’ 

The last words are correctly explained by rizwpyoapévny 
avrov. By guyeiy yiv he also rightly saw that Electra prayed 
for an immediate escape from a country in which her life was 
in constant danger from the plots of Aegisthus and Clytem- 
nestra. And he added tas émriBovdds because in itself duyety 
ynv might have been taken to signify ‘to be banished from the 
land, which could not be really a part of her prayer. _ 

It remains to show that the tragic usage is wpooQetvai twa 
Sixn, &c., not mpoobeivar Sixnv rivt, and therefore that AiyoGoy 
and not A’ylo6@ must be read. 
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(5) Troad. 492, 


& 8 gore ynpa 18’ aouppopwrara, 

TovTo.s pe TpocOnaovow, 
exclaims the aged captive Hecuba. ‘They will set me to per- 
furm duties most unsuited to my old age.’ 


(6) Eur. Suppl. 948, 
bray 5é rovade mpocOapev Tupi, 
‘when we have consigned these captives to the pyre.’ 


(7) Iph. Aul. 540, 
apy “Ady maid éuov mpoc0ad raBuav, 
‘till I have devoted my daughter to the sacrifice,’ Agamemnon 
says, 
(8) Ion 1545, 
68 wdhedrav oe mportiOna’ ddX\w tratpi. 

‘Apollo to benefit you assigns you to another father.’ 

I find nothing to justify mpooriévat Slenv rit, though a | 
few passages occur, as may be seen in Liddell and Scott’s Lexi- 
con, where the imputing a charge, the doing harm or giving 
pleasure, is expressed by mpootiBévar ti tex. Hence I conclude 
that in the verse of Aeschylus under discussion we must read 
AlyicOoy and not AtyicOw. And I think it is easy to explain 
the cause of this corruption. When pe yy (written, perhaps, | 
from the scribe’s familiarity with the Doric accusative, we yay) 
had been mistaken for wéyav, and the necessity of construing 
péyav Alyiobov, ‘the mighty Aegisthus, had perplexed some 
grammarian or some reviser of the text, he tampered with the 
passage, and got over the difficulty by writing Atylc@@, But, 
as neither dc«n nor dienv could be reconciled with such a read- 
ing, with wéyay in the first part of the verse, the last word was 
assumed to be corrupt, and omitted altogether. The Scholium 
however, tyuwpnoapuévny avrov, could only have been founded 
on the reading which I now propose to restore, wpoc@eicay 
Aiytobov Sixy. If the Schol. had found péyay, he would not so 
entirely have ignored it, - | 

F, A. PALEY. 


University or Lonpon, 
Jan. 8th, 1877. 
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This part contains one remarkable reading, 1463, judy pr. 
7pn) COT. 

5. The MS. thus completed seems to have once more 
suffered, for a late 15th century hand has supplied the initial 
portion as far as Aj. 810, and has also re-written Aj. 1360—95 
on a separate leaf. 

The portion first spoken of (1) is well furnished with scholia 
and glosses, interlinear and marginal. 

The QCé&dipus is also ornamented or rather disfigured with 
quaint illustrations, in which Dodona and Corinth are oddly 
substituted for Delphi and Thebes. 

On the margin of O. T. there is some cryptographic writing. 

Having had occasion to consult this MS. with a view to an 
edition of the O. T., and being enabled to do so through the 
kindness of the authorities of Trinity College, I observed the 
following readings not mentioned by Burton in his Pentalogia, 
ed. 1779. I have also transcribed some glosses that drew my 
attention. The text used for comparison was that published by 
the Oxford Clarendon Press in 1876. I add L to readings 
agreeing with L and differing from A, and A to those agreeing 
with A but differing from L. Where a reading differing from 
both agrees with some other MS. I add the indication of this, 


Oep. Tyr. 
line 10. gloss on xaOéorare, ereornxare (sic pr.). 
» 22. om. in text, ins, in mg. 
» 29. Kxadpelwv pr. A, 
» 42. rw’ npiv evpeiv L. 
» tt. bea dnroe L. 
» 89. €ore dé rotor 
» 118. OvnoKover yap mravres An 
» 124. om. in text, ins. in mg. 
» 184. €0eP emriotpodny 
» 158. xéxXopuac(?) pr. M (Ambros. G 56 sup.). 


» 179. Oavaradopa pr. L 31, 10, Pal. Cavaradépe corr. 

» 182. srapaBopmov LA. 

» 198. gl. ev re yap 7 vdE adp trodro 81a réXous 7 
nmépa emépyeTat. 
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line 445. (gl. on cuOeis) €xrrodav Sé cai paxpav. 
» 446. adryvvos: yp. adyivass. 
,, 448. S7rou in erasure. 
» 464, Syriva pr. Svtiva 4 corr.: ib. €¢ wérpa pr. 


xaba 
» 478. (gl. on ws) ws Vat. 140. 


a 
,» 483. olwvobérns 
» 484, amropacxwrvd’ 
», 494. Orov om. pr. 


Tt 
» 516. ampos t euod Ven. 472. 
», 525, wpds rod in erasure. 
», 528. é& oupatav 8 opOav Se 
» 5380. Spaccuy 
» 32. ‘odros’ od was pr. L., ovros ov" aras corr. Vat. 40. 
,» do37. évom. IT. 
» 543. aoimow pr. rotjowy corr. A.: gl. ola ws rotr- 
wets. éotiv 5é atriasopos. 
» 5057. €&r auros 
» 558, aédcov ovy pr. wocov vv corr. 
» 571. olday (vy in erasure). (oldas A.) 
» 583. e¢ SuSodns in erasure (sic interpunct.). 
» 586. é&ec (¢ in erasure). : 
» 098. avtois dtrav 
» 609. ypnorovs pr., xaxovs corr. 


a 


oe 
» 616. evrAaBoupévm cor we (cos ae in erasure), 


pdvoy 
» 6380. pérecre tHod ovxi col. 


» 681. xuptay pr. xatpiay corr.: ib. nuiv Ven. 468. 

» 656. Adyoy pr. Laur. 31,10. Aoyw corr. Par. E. 
» 658. xpntns: yp. Enrns. (xenfeis T’.) 

» 660. Oedv pr. Oewy corr. (for Oedy Pedy). 

» 670. amwobnvat: o om. pr. 

» 673. orvyvds (os in erasure), 

,» 690. dpovnua pr. L. 

» 695. atpacgue 


» 699. eyes ornoas 


92 


906. 


926. 
941. 
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manaid Nalov Oéchara éEaipovow (last a of madara 
added by 2nd hand). 

xatowe@ pr. L. xatio® corr. A. 

ovyl mpéaBus (6 om.) - | 


943, 4. ef 5é pur) Adyw ‘yo (not Aéyw y’ eyo) Ven. 468. 


957. 
968. 
985. 
991. 
998. 
999. 
1001. 
1002. 
1011. 
1014, 
1029. 
1037. 
1044. 


Myvurhs 
@ Féy’: ib. onwavrwp (unvutns by 2nd hand.) 
$7) om. 
Kupet 
hépwy pr. 
amoKeiT pr. 
oual! 
yépov pr. yépwy corr. 
éyary’ ovxl | 
TapB@: ye om. 
d7jTa pds om. pr. 
olcOa pr.: 4004 corr. 
@ om. 
ovTos om. 


The notes of persons in this scene have been confused and 
then corrected. 


1050. 


1063. 


1072. 
1084. 
1085. 
1100. 
1111, 
1130. 


1137. 


1156. 
1157. 
1167. 
1173. 
1177. 


onpunvac®? 


aegis corr. 

over? 

towdad expus 

pen Om. pr. 

opea Bara 

gloss on wrpéoBuv, Tov ynpacov. 
n EvvadrXa€£avti we pr. 


dejawoue corr. (« by 2nd hand) Ven. 617: gl. 
pnviaiouvs. — 

édoxas 

Wetrov 7H S év nyépa. 

Tolvuy om. 

7 yap 8) Saou 

mas & adpnxas TH yépovte ov pr. 
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line 1460. [mpoo8n] 
» 1461. [dor] , 
» 1463. [nuav pr. nun corr.: gl. 7d ywpis TO avev Tra- 
parrAnrov TPOHHS.] | 
» 1469. [Ovydv] 
» 1472. [roty euoty diroiv] 
» 1477. [Av etxes] A. 
, 1492. [Beer’] 
» 1493. [mappires: yp. rapapphpe.] 
» 1498. [xan ravS towr] | 
» 1505. [un Oe rapidns pr. (ode corr.)] 
» 1510. [&vevoor] 
» 1513. [rod Biov] 
» 1517. [olo& otv é¢’ ols eipi] 
» 1518. [méurbns an’ oixwv yp. arrotxov.] 


pucnrbs 
» 1519. [aioyioros] 


» 1520. [dpovay pr.]} 


The greater part of these readings are of no value, and 
Burton is not to be blamed for ignoring them; although in 
a few instances he has neglected the 1st hand, and he has for 
the most part not cared to notice alternative readings, whether 
given by the first hand or inserted subsequently, Yet even the 
worst readings are of some interest, as showing the naif cha- 
racter of the MS. or MSS. There are few important divergences 
from L: yet this MS. has aBAaPn7s in 1. 229, and has 1. 800 in 
its place (with ‘ov for ooi):—indeed, which of the so-called 
‘apographa’ has not? In 1, 11387, éxunvous, it has preserved 
the true reading (with a change of the breathing) in common 
with the first hand of Ven. 617. The loss of the aspirate and 
the subsequent alteration to ¢upryvous in both MSS., together 
with the gloss pnvaious, show that éxunvovs is not a 14th 
century emendation. Another trace of independence is the 
gloss on 1, 896, wavnyupifew tots Oeots, a corruption of which, 
qoveiy % tots Oeois, has found its way into the text of L. (ae, 
jay 7......nas been read as op y.) In comparing Burton with 
my notes of the Trin. MS. I see it mentioned by him tat the 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. TWO CRITICISMS. 


I. 


In his ‘Social Life in Greece,’ p. 173 (ed. 1), Professor Mahaffy 
thus describes the character of Antigone in Sophocles, ‘There 
is something masculine in all her actions, and hard in her words. 
The way in which she repels the sympathy of the gentle, but 
common-place, Ismene is very unpleasing, and shows a heroism 
vastly inferior to that of Euripides’ Alcestis, or Macaria, where, 
as we shall presently see, equal heroism was not sustained by 
the excitement of a violent conflict, or by that av@adia which 
is anything but feminine. So, again, the coldness of her rela- 
tions to Haemon must strike every modern critic—a defect 
which Euripides very naturally avoided when he wrote his own 
Antigone. She is in Sophocles, at least in this play, little else 
than a man in female dress, undertaking female duties, but 
with no trace of female tenderness, or weakness, in any of her 
actions. And Professor Mahaffy draws the conclusion that in 
the time of Sophocles ‘the ideal of female character had de- 
generated, the notion of a true heroine was no longer natural, 
but was supplanted by a hard and masculine type,’ etc. (p. 174). 

There is no better way of gaining an insight into the cha- 
racter of Antigone, as Sophocles has made it for us, than to 
take this criticism and examine it by the light of the evidence 
to be obtained from the drama. And, first: ‘There is some- 
thing masculine in all her actions, and hard in her words.’ 

In the opening scene of the drama Antigone comes before 
us, leading out her sister beyond the gate in order to be alone 
with her, and have her sympathy and help in the plan now 
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stronger still, may be quoted. When Creon is forced by An- 
tigone into a defence of his edict, he entrenches himself behind 
the ordinary moral feeling of the Greek. ‘An enemy is never a 
friend, not even in death. With the Greeks the feuds of life 
are not extinguished in death on either side. In the Ajax 
Odysseus is the enemy of Ajax when alive, and therefore Teucer 
fears to let him join in the burial of Ajax when dead, ‘lest 
perchance in this I do what is displeasing to the dead;’ while 
the Atridae, from motives of enmity, are anxious to prevent the 
burial of Ajax altogether. This commonplace Antigone an- 
swers by a sentiment which very possibly startled the audience 
in the Athenian theatre—a sentiment widely different from 
the practice of Greek women. ‘My nature is not to join in 
hating but in loving.’ As a woman, Antigone has no part in 
the feuds of the state, but only in the love of the family. This 
is precisely the feeling which governs the Antigone of the Oedt- 
pus Coloneus when she attempts, so far as is possible, to heal 
the feud between Oedipus and Polynices. How does Creon 
meet this strange declaration? ‘If loving be a necessity of 
your nature, go down to that other world and be loving there; 
in this life such woman’s laws shall never govern me.’ The 
statesman has no sense of the deeper truth so plain to Antigone, 
He is full of ‘wise saws and modern instances, but ignorant of 
the truths which come to us through the heart. How could 
the contrast of masculine and feminine be marked more 
strongly 3 

Secondly, we are told that: The way in which Antigone 
repels Ismene is ‘very unpleasing, and shows a heroism vastly 
inferior to that of Euripides’ Alcestis, or Macaria, where equal 
heroism was not sustained by the excitement of a violent con- 
flict, or by that av@adia which is anything but feminine.’ 

We have seen how deeply injured Antigone is by her sister’s 
behaviour; how it left her alone in the world, and how she took 
it to be a renunciation of love and duty on the part of one 
nearest and dearest to her. The reasons given for that renun- 
ciation are timidity, worldly prudence, and the desire to live a 
comfortable life. In a later scene Ismene changes; she wishes 
now to die with her sister, who has been detected and con-. 
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die are widely different. The death of Alcestis serves absolutely 
no purpose but to keep in life a coward who goes the round of 
his relations beseeching each in turn to take his place at the 
fatal moment; the death of Antigone is a sacrifice on the ‘altar 
of men’s highest hopes,’ winning recognition for the laws of 
affection and eternal justice. There is therefore nothing similar 
in the characters or in the situations in which they are placed. 
We must not quarrel with white because it is not black. 

Macaria is a less well-known person than Alcestis. She is 
the daughter of Heracles, who in the Heracleidae of Euripides 
(l. 474 ff.) dies in order to save her race from destruction. 
Here again the situation is not like that in the Antigone. Ma- 
caria dies to gain a certain good, she gives one life for many. 
Antigone perishes because she has performed a solemn duty. 
She goes to her death ‘because of her reverence for piety,’ the 
victim of a tyrannical edict. Antigone does not fight against 
her doom, but she speaks very plainly of the injustice of it. 
Macaria parts with her life so readily that she hardly seems to 
know the value of it. Moreover in her case, as in that of 
Alcestis, the divine power has ordained that the sacrifice 1s 
needed. Antigone, on the other hand, acts with perfect freedom. 
Only her own love and sense of justice prompt the burial of her 
brother. Creon’s law and Ismene’s prudence forbid it. 

Even if we go beyond the instances given by Professor 
Mahaffy and quote the Iphigeneia of Euripides, we shall find 
differences which make a comparison of the ‘character with 
Antigone impossible. When, on her arrival at Aulis, Iphigeneia 
learns that she has been brought not, as was said, to be the bride 
of Achilles, but to be sacrificed in order to secure a fair voyage, 
she entreats her father Agamemnon to spare her. The speech 
is touchingly pathetic, but not by any means heroic. She re- 
minds her father of the past days in which she first called‘ him 
father, and was called his daughter; when as a child she sat 
upon his knee, and together they planned the future. ‘Shall I, 
my child, behold thee happy in a husband’s halls, full of life and 
joy, In state worthy of me?’ And she replied, looking on to 
her father’s old .age; ‘Shall I welcome thee, my father, with 
loving reception in my halls, repaying thy toil with care and 
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Antigone’s relations to Haemon must strike every modern 
critic, a defect which Euripides very naturally avoided when he 
wrote his own Antigone.’ 

We do not know very much about the Antigone of Euri- 
pides. Aristophanes, the grammarian, in his argument to the 
play of Sophocles, says: ‘The story will also be found in the 
Antigone of Euripides, only there Antigone is detected with 
Haemon, and given in marriage, and she has a son Maeon.’ 
At the end of the Antigone also the Scholiast informs us that 
‘this play differs from the Antigone of Euripides, because in 
that play Antigone was detected, and, owing to the love of 
Haemon, given in marriage. Welcker has attempted to give a 
sketch of the plan of the Euripidean tragedy in his ‘Griechische 
Tragoedie’ 2, 563 ff. He believes that the events of the play of 
Sophocles were contained in the prologue of the drama of Euri- 
pides, and that the latter is taken, in point of time, from a 
period when the son of Haemon and Antigone was grown up. 
The plot may be guessed from the story in Hyginus (Fab. 72). 
‘Creon, the son of Menoeceus, published an edict that no one 
should bury Polynices or those who came with him, inasmuch 
as they had come to besiege their country. But Antigone, his 
sister, and Argia, his wife, secretly by night take up the body of | 
Polynices and place it on the same pyre on which Eteocles was 
burnt. They were detected by the watchmen: Argia escaped, 
Antigone was brought before the king. He puts her in the 
hands of Haemon, to whom she was betrothed, to be put to 
death. Haemon was induced by his affection to disregard his 
father’s commands; he placed Antigone among the shepherds, 
and falsely gave out that he had put her to death. Antigone 
bore a son who on coming to full age repaired to Thebes, to the 
games. Creon recognized him by the mark which is on the 
bodies of all who are sprung of the serpent’s seed. Hercules 
entreated for Haemon, but in vain; Haemon put himself and 
his wife Antigone to-death. But Creon gave his daughter 
Megara to Hercules to wife, and from her was born Therimachus 
and Ophites.’ If Welcker is right in the theory that this 
extract from Hyginus gives the plot of the drama of Euripides, 
we may assume that this Antigone stood to the Antigone of 
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relationship formed by marriage, and filial or sisterly affection 
took with them the higher place. Thus it may be that in the 
mind of Sophocles love, ¢.e. love of the kind which leads to 
marriage, was not calculated to become the motive and spring 
of the highest moral action. In modern society a great deal is 
made of this passion, and almost everything else in life is re- 
garded as giving way to it; yet no one will deny that there are 
other motives more exalted. Sophocles then wishing to raise 
his heroine into a spiritual world has raised her above this 
motive, and supplied her with another, It is justice which 
penetrates every thought and action of Antigone—justice as- 
serting the claims of affection. In all the great writers of 
antiquity we find this sense of an -ideal justice; this striving 
after a perfect judgment which shall reward a man according to 
his deserts. Justice, so Antigone thinks, though Creon declares 
otherwise, demands the burial of Polynices. Justice will not 
allow Ismene to share in an action which is not really hers. If 
Autigone has done wrong she is willing to suffer, for suffering 
justly imposed is better than a life of impunity : if her enemies 
are wrong, may they suffer to the full measure which ideal jus- 
tice demands. In other charaeters of Sophocles we find the 
same feeling: in Electra justice has wholly triumphed over af- 
fection for a mother; Ajax feels that nothing but his death will 
satisfy the clarms of justice; Oedipus is resigned in the same 
fecling; and the native force of justice compels Neoptolemus to 
restore the bow to Philoctetes. 

There is also another consideration. The characters of Greek 
tragedy are for the most part one-sided, as Arnold Passow has 
shown. They display one trait; they are filled with one emo- 
tion. This the poet brings into prominence, and leaves the rest 
out of sight; he does not wish, any more than the sculptor of 
a relief, to give a rounded and perfect whole. Antigone is 
filled with the thought of what is due to her dead brother; and 
she regards nothing else. Creon has declared tlat the body shall 
not be buried, but he has no right to keep her from her own. 
His laws are not to be set against the divine laws which enjoin 
burial, So absorbed is she in this feeling that, when carried 
away to her tomb, she speaks of herself as the sole remaining 
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of the Oedipus Coloneus, where she is, of course, but a little 
younger than in the Antigone. She has abandoned everything 
at Thebes for her father, she is regardless of the conventionalities 
of life, and wanders with her father, resting how and where she 
can. She speaks with courage to the elders of Colonus in her 
father’s behalf, appearing before them as one of their own blood. 
She entreats her angry father for Polynices. She shews through- 
out a vigorous independent spirit; she 18 ‘no woman when help 
is needed.’ As if to connect the plays closely together and shew 
under what pressure Antigone lies in burying her brother, 
Sophocles has chosen in the Oedipus Coloneus to represent 
Polynices as especially laying this charge of burial upon her. 
And in such a nature a last request is not lightly forgotten. 
There is therefore no reason to speak of the Antigone in the 
play of the same name as different from the Antigone of the 
Oedipus Coloneus. The character is the same, but in different 
circumstances. If the separation is necessary for Professor 
Mahaffy’s argument, so much the worse for the argument. 

Such an one as Antigone, if we met her in daily life, 
might not be an attractive woman. She might have fancies, 
crotchets, and prejudices. She might not be soft or gentle; — 
she certainly would not gain the praise due to the woman 
of whom least is said for good or bad among the men. But 
we must not on that account condemn the character or the 
age in which it was created. We cannot measure the heroines 
of great poets by standards such as these. No one would say 
of a sculptor’s creations that they are ‘cold’ because of marble, 
or lifeless because immovable. The standard of ordinary life is 
not applicable here, or al] ideals will be equally unreal and un- 
satisfactory. ‘I'he women of Sophocles are not the women of 
his own time or of any time. They are ideal creatures such as - 
might be in an ideal world, such as are not and cannot be in 
the circumstances of ordinary life. A poet who has delineated 
for us a heart filled to overflowing with the purest earthly 
affection, with the love of a sister for a brother, of the living for 
the dead, a nature passionate and unyielding in the sense of 
right and duty, can hardly be said to have joined in the de- 
graded ideas of the female sex current in his day, whatever 
these may have been. 
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find it. He allows that Creon’s edict with regard to the burial 
of Polynices is harsh and tyrannical, an infringement on the 
rights of Antigone, and an offence against the gods and the 
dead ; yet Antigone is also guilty in transgressing the law of 
the state. To support this view of Antigone’s action he quotes 
the words of Ismene, which point out to her sister her duty as a 
woman. ‘The poet,’ he says, ‘wished to delineate Antigone as 
grand and noble, not commonplace or poor; but she was in- 
tended to be ignorant of moderation.’ ‘The harshness of both 
sides shews itself towards Ismene, whom Creon will involve in 
destruction though she is guiltless, while Antigone rejects her 
sympathy. And again, p. 167, ‘The poet is far removed from 
any wish to glorify Antigone absolutely; the grandeur and 
firmness of her resolve are justly brought into prominence, but 
hints of reproach are not wanting.’ 

Undoubtedly Ismene regards her sister’s action in the first 
instance with disapprobation. It is, in her eyes, a breach of 
law (ll. 44, 46, 60). It goes beyond the reserve natural to, and 
proper for, women (1. 61). It is impossible in the present help- 
less and subject condition of the sisters (1. 63). Yet she admits 
that it is prompted by genuine affection (1. 99). She has, in 
fact, only motives of a. lower order, and maxims of worldly or 
proverbial wisdom to oppose to the lofty resolution of her sister. 
And in a later scene she owns that these prudential maxims are 
false. So far from regarding her sister’s action as wrong, she 
wishes to join in the results of it. To die as Antigone dies 
is better than life. The character of Ismene is gentle and 
amiable, but too weak to give us the measure of right and 
wrong. In this respect, as in many others, it may be compared 
with the Chrysothemis of the Electra, who, also, while dis- 
suading her sister from her course of action confesses that 
justice is on the other side (ll. 338, 466, '7). The language of 
Ismene, therefore, even if we admit it to imply reproach on 
Antigone, cannot be regarded as the utterance of the poet’s own 
thoughts. It 1s intended to point out, and does point out with 
perfect truth, the fact that the action of Antigone is above the’ 
level of the ordinary Greek woman, not that it is blameable 


in itself. 
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down as the rule of action, ‘There is a kind of piety in paying 
due reverence; but power is not to be transgressed’? (1. 872). 
No! we must look elsewhere for the mind of Sophocles. The 
free. people of Thebes, speaking their thoughts without fear 
of Creon and uninflueneed by motives of worldly prudence, 
declare in her favour, ‘she who would not suffer her brother to 
lie unburied on the field of carnage for dogs and birds to feed 
upon, is she not worthy of a golden meed of honour?’ (11. 696—9). 
Antigone herself has no doubt about it. She does indeed allow 
her action to be dalled in question in the passage ll. 905 ff, 
if that passage is genuine, but only to justify it more com- 
pletely and shew how absolutely necessary it was for her to act 
as she did. She is carried away from the stage declaring to 
the last that she perishes by a tyrannical act ‘because of her 
reverence for piety. On the other hand, Creon’s action is from 
first to last thoroughly unjustifiable, and is so spoken of by the 
poet. Antigone declares when speaking of the proclamation 
that Creon has no right to keep her from her own, z.¢. he has 
no right to interfere with the duties of affection. When in- 
formed by Creon of his intention, the chorus do not approve of 
it, but merely remark that life and death are in his hand. 
Teiresias speaks of the death of Antigone as an impious act no 
less than the refusal to permit burial to Polynices. Creon, 
even, confesses his error when too late, and hastens to retrieve 
it: ‘I too, now that my determination is so set, will in presence 
set her free as with my own lips I entombed her; for I am sore 
afraid that it may perchance be best to go to the end of life 
observant of established laws’ (ll. 1111 ff). . 

Creon’s act, then, is a distinet outrage. Arftigone opposes it. © 
There is no doubt vehemence on both sides; but Creon is vehe- 
ment in the cause of wrong, Antigone in the cause of right. 
When compelled to defend himself by Haemon, Creon is forced 
back upon maxims of absolute tyranny: ‘Am I to rule this land 
for another than myself?” Antigone, in her defence, appeals to 
the everlasting laws of Zeus, 

There is a certain peremptoriness in the character of Anti- 
gone; without it the drama would be impossible. But it cannot 
be maintained that Sophocles wished to imply that her action in 


NOTE ON ODYSSEY V. 368. 


ws 8° dvenos fans jlwv Onuwva rwaty 
Kapparéwy, rd pev Gp re teoxédac’ dddvds addy. 
Od. v. 368, 369. 


THE word 7jlwy occurs only in this passage, for it is manifestly 
a different word from 7a, fia, or ja, which occurs elsewhere 
in all these forms in the sense of “ provisions”, or “food”. The 
old commentators interpret it as dyvpa, and modern lexicons 
translate it by “chaff”; but I believe that this interpretation 
is derived only from the context and adopted because it suits 
the sense of the passage. Now I conceive, from the addition 
of the epithet paxpa to Sovpara in v. 370: 


ws THs Sovipata paxpa Secxédace, 
“so he scattered the long beams of the raft,” 


that the simile will appear much more graphic if we understand 
by ia not merely minute particles like chaff, but something 
long and resembling the beams in shape, and yet light enough 
to be blown away by a violent gust of wind. Upon this inter- 
nal evidence I would translate the word by “straw”, “stubble”, 
or “reeds”. But there is another word in another passage, 
likewise a dira& Neyouevov, but one which has attracted greater 
notice, which determines me to adopt the last meaning. In 
the fifth book of the Iliad, v. 36, Athene withdraws Ares 
from the battle and seats him és’ nidevte Yeapavdpe. This 
epithet has sorely puzzled the commentators. Buttmann, in 
his Lexilogus, has shewn, what indeed scarcely wanted shew- 
ing, that the vulgar derivation from jidy, “sea shore”, is good 


NOTE ON XENOPHON’S HELLENICS. I. c. vin, § 2 


In the beginning of the account of the prosecution of the six 
admirals the clause tijs Aexenelas érripedovpevos (according 
to the common text) has caused great trouble to commentators ; 
and it is so inexplicable that there is good reason to suspect 
that it is corrupt. We want a better collation of MSS. than ~ 
we have in order to lay a foundation for a sound text. But if 
Aexedelas be the reading best supported by MSS., then I con- 
jecture the true reading is dexarelas, and that the office of 
Archidemus is to be explained by reference to what we are 
told in c. 1. § 22: évredOev & ddixopevor tis Xadxndovlas 
és Xpuccrody, érelyioav avtnv, nal Sexatevtypiov KateoKev- 
acav év avtn Kat thy Sexatnv éEeréyovto tav éx tod Idvtov 
Twaolwv, Kat dvrakny éyxatadrovTes vais TplaKxovTa Kat 
otpatnyo dvo. The Athenians stationed a force at Chryso- 
polis, and exacted a toll of one-tenth of the value of the cargo 
from all merchant ships which passed out of the Pontus. Of 
this dexarela, or exaction of tithe, I conceive Archidemus to 
have had the charge; and if this were his office we see at 
once that it was in the discharge of his ordinary duties that 
he accused Erasinides of embezzling monies from the Hel- 
lespont which were the property of the state; and we can 
understand how he had the power by his own summary 
jurisdiction to impose a fine upon him (ériBondjw ériBadwv) 
to a certain amount. 

I observe, however, that Schneider reports as the reading 
of two MSS., and as a marginal reading in Stephen's edition 
Avwxereias, This would lead me to conjecture tis diwBerelas 
érripedovpevos. According to this conjecture Archidemus would 


ON THE WORD BOYTAIOS AND THE PREFIX BOY.. 


SoME new light has been thrown on this word by Mr Nettle- 
ship in the Journal of Philology, Vol. v. p. 18. To some of 
his statements, however, exception may be taken. In exa- 
mining them I shall for brevity’s sake assume an acquaint- 
ance with the substance of his paper. 

Now, in the first place, Mr Nettleship rejects the usual 
explanation of Bouvydios as “great boaster”, on two grounds, 
one valid, but the other questionable. First, no doubt, yalw 
and its root GAV (yaF) do not mean “to boast”, but originally 
“to rejoice” (cf. Latin gaudeo), and then “to exult”. Even in 
the later use of the connected words yadpos, &c., in a bad sense 
the idea is still that of proud consciousness, not that of boastful 
expression. His second ground is that “there is nothing to 
shew that Bov- is ever used as a prefix in Homer as it is in 
later Greek.” Now waiving Bov8pwortts and Boars as capable 
of other explanations, and supposing that Bouyaios is the only 
instance of the prefix in Homer, we may regard that fact 
from two different sides. On the one hand, when we consider 
how small is the bulk of the Homeric poems compared with 
that of the rest of Greek literature, and again how very few 
words there are altogether containing the prefix, and that 
of these few (v. infr.) a considerable part like Bovve8pos, Bov- 
peda are names of particular animals and plants, while others, 
like Bovirais, “bouncing boy”, seem to belong to familiar talk, 
we shall conceive that so far from the fact of there being only 
one instance of it in Homer casting any doubt upon his use 
of it, that one instance is more than we can expect. Indeed, 
one might fairly claim from those who press an eax silentio 
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BovveBpos, large fawn. 
Bovrrais, big boy. 
Bovrrads, hard-struggling. 
Boviranos’ péyas, Hesych. 
Sovrrewva, ravenous hunger. 
Bovrrpnoves’ xpnuvol péyarot xat Aogor, Hesych. 
¢Bovpuvyxos, with a large snout, an iyO0s «ntwdns, Hesych. 
Bovpuros’ trotapos péya péwr, id. 
Bovovxa, large kind of figs: and add 
Béea pnyara, Ar." 
iarqo- in 
im7roxpnpvos, very precipitous. 
imronarraboy, large kind of sorrel. 
immrouapaOpor, large kind of fennel. 
irrotrapyos, with large cheeks. 
imtroaénuvoy, large kind of parsley. 
immoruypts, @ large tiger. 
immorudia (Lucian, Diog. Laert.), excessive conceit. 
immopAouos, a large kind of mullein. 
Compare xpdovirios, an utter dotard, Ar., and perhaps 
irmétropves, an utter prostitute, 


Horse- in 
Horse-bean, 
horse-chestnut, 
horse-cucumber, 
horse-emmet, 
horse-laugh, 
horse-leech, 
horse-marten, 
horse-mint, 
horse-mushroom, 
horse-mussel, 
horse-play (“great rough” play). 


1 The idea of size might come in ¢dyos, ‘‘eating oxen;” Bovripos, Bow- 
various ways as in the following: Bov- yyros, ‘the price of an ox;” and 
répos, Bovrdpos, ‘‘fit to pierce an ox;” perhaps Bodmis, ‘‘ ox-eyed.” 
Bovxayéis, ‘Sable to hold an ox;”’ Bov- 
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of nv ts ovde Bin’ eldos S¢ para péyas jev dpacbar. We may, 
therefore, put the old derivation finally aside and seek for 
something more satisfactory. 

Mr Nettleship suggests that the Bov- i is the vocative of 
Bods, and yatos an adjective agreeing’ with it. I have already 
replied to his argument against Bov- being the prefix: that 
it should not be so, I think improbable on other grounds. 
All our authorities take Bouvyasos as one word, and not as two: 
and in the case of the Cretan nickname Bovydios it must be so 
taken. The force of the epithets and the rhythm of the line 
are considerably impaired by its being split up into two words 
dpaprtoetres | Bod | yase. That this cin be' done is, I think, 
an accident, the two phrases Bovyaios and Bods yavos happen- 
ing to agree in the vocative, that being the case in which, 
as epithets of abuse, we expect to find them most frequently 
used. With regard to the second part of the word, I do not 
think that we can do better than accept Mr Nettleship’s sug- 
gestion, that it is related to the Sanskr. gavaya, bovis species 
and gavyas, bubulus bovinus, Gr. yaids, Bots eépyarns, Hesych. 
Eustath. and Lat. Gaius (Gavius which preserves the v should 
be added), and, of course, ultimately with the Sanskr. gads 
Bois, cow: and consequently reject the alternative he offers 
of connecting it with yata and making it =“ belonging to the 
field,” a sense of yavos or ynuos without example. The next 
question is whether -yaios is a subst. or adj. The evidence 
which may be gathered from Mr Nettleship’s paper is inde- 
cisive. Still the balance seems to me in favour of taking it as 
a substantive. Mr Nettleship however says, “If yaios then 
= yaFwos it must mean properly ‘belonging to an ox’:” I 
cannot see the necessity, unless the “properly” refers 
to primitive times which our analysis cannot reach. It is 
certainly not at all uncommon for a suffix to be used without 
any specific meaning; e.g. er and er-in-aceu-s both mean 
“hedgehog”, and xampios = xampos. This adjective he would 
take to mean either (1) “loud” (comparing Av. Ran. 678, Boe 
pnuata, where however Sdea is not “loud”, but “big, mon- 
strous words”), which is an unexampled change of meaning, 
or (2) “hulking” or “stupid” (both notions should be com- 


SOME NEW LATIN FRAGMENTS. 


In the course of this summer I found whilst examining some of 
Sir Thos. Phillipps’ MSS. at Cheltenham a Latin glossary of 
the xulth century (No. 4626) containing a large number of the 
words in Paulus, most of those in Fulgentius, and much matter, 
more or less valuable, drawn from Priscian, from other gram- 
matical writers, or glossaries of an early period. My extracts, 
which were tolerably copious, I hope to publish at some future 
time: meanwhile the following fragments of verse, some of 
which wider reading than mine may perhaps identify, will be 
interesting to readers of the Anthologia Latina. 


Admirabilis per d non per duo m m scribi debet. Vnde 
lisorius im ortographia dicit quod d ante omnes consonantes 
mutart potest praeter m et q ut adquiro admitto admodum quem- 
admodum. Adbreuo quoque dicendum non abbreuro. 


‘This Orthographia must have been a prose treatise, it would 
seem by the same Luxorius to whom the verse-fragments below 
are ascribed. 


Basterna. Basterne etiam dicuntur quaedam matronarum 
in itinere uehicula quae desuper cooperta et mollioribus stramentis 
composita a duobus equis trahuntur. 


This explains an epigram in the A. L. 101 Riese. 


Berillinus...Possidonius hic specular renitens fert et cristal- 
lina mira. et alibt has inter species operum smaragdina tota 
Prata werent. 


The last quotation seems to be from Prudentius Psychom. 
862. | 
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Supina...frondui tum...florut tum Lisorius neo fronditura 
pimus nec floritura ficus. 

Tribula flagellum quo frumenta excutvuntur curus penultima 
aliquando producta aliquando correpta inuenttur Affranius exut- 
tur peplis celerans agitatque tribulas. 

Ysopus est herba pectorr mundathua unde lisorius pectus 
ysopo mundatur cerebrumque sinapt. 


There can be little doubt that the Lisorius of the glossary is 
the Luxorius of the Anthologia (18, 203, 287—375 Riese). 
Luxorius is believed, but hardly on sufficient evidence, to have 
lived in the reign of the Vandal king Thrasamund (A.D. 496— 
-523). Teuffel 468, Riese A. L. p. xxvi. 


R. ELLIS. 
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ing is “to these,” 2.¢. the judges; “they ”—=sc. the litigants— 
“hurried forwards and pleaded each his cause in turn.” So 
Doederlein, causam suam agebant, and Heyne, alter post alterum 
causam egerunt. The abrupt change of subject which this inter- 
pretation involves would perhaps present a sufficient objection 
to its being accepted; but a far graver difficulty lies in the 
assumption that dicafov is here equivalent to Scafovto, an 
hypothesis which, as I shall subsequently endeavour to shew, 
is unwarrantable, and is not really supported by a passage 
in Thucydides which has been explained by several editors 
and commentators in that sense. I therefore adhere to the 
translation which I first gave, and which is adopted by Mr 
Paley in his edition of the Iliad. 

“And in the midst of them were set two talents of gold, 
to give to him who before the elders should plead his cause 
with most justice.” This is also substantially the view taken 
by Mr Paley of the following lines; although he does not 
appear to speak with complete confidence. Similarly Doeder- 
lein :—qut causam suam optime orasset ; while the Schol. Ven. 
furnishes a similar interpretation :—évo 5€ radavta ypuciou 
xkateOevto wate Tov atrodciEavta TO anes AaBeiv aduorepa. 
This explanation, though itself not free from ambiguity, 1s 
I believe undoubtedly correct; and I think this will appear 
from a somewhat detailed examination of the other view, 
which is certainly supported by the weight of several eminent 
authorities. 

Liddell and Scott for instance s.v. d/en give the following 
note on this passage: dccnv iOvytrata eimrety “to give the most 
upright judgment.” Similarly Spitzner. Again, I find that a 
recent translator—Mr E. W. Simcox—in lines which I must 
say do not strike me as remarkable either for excellence 
of English, for fidelity to the original or for metrical beauty— 
renders as follows :— 


Two golden talents lay in the mid senate awaiting 
Him who the best among them all should utter his 
judgment. 


I now come to two other exponents: of the same opinion. 
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pensation awarded to the plaintiff simply as the fair price of its time 
and trouble. (A. L. p. 377, 378). 


It will be seen that the whole of this argument depends on 
what Sir Henry rightly describes as a “ point of detail,” and, as 
it seems to me, a point of detail as to which he labours under a 
grave misapprehension. In the first place I need scarcely say 
that the ordinary usage of Séeny eimety is not “to pronounce 
judgment,” but “to plead a cause.” Mr Shilleto indeed con- 
fidently assured me that there was no instance of the phrase 
being used in any other sense. 6é«y in Homer is doubtless a 
very complex word, used in many different ways. As Sir 
Henry Maine elsewhere points out, the word yéuwos was un- 
known to the poet, and belongs to a subsequent stage of social 
life. When the isolated @éus, the result of the law-giver’s 
momentary inspiration, began to be developed, through fre- 
quent repetition under more or less analogous circumstances, 
into a kind of customary law, Sie, was the word used to 
signify the new state of things, as an equivalent for just 
decision, or Judgment according to the custom which pre- 
vailed. Hence I am not prepared to affirm that Sienv eiaeiy 
could not possibly be used with the sense of “to pronounce 
what is just”; but it may at least be asserted that in order 
to justify us in departing from the ordinary rendering of the 
phrase, the necessity of doing so ought to be abundantly, nay 
conclusively, proved by the context in which it 1s used. Now 
it certainly seems to me that if we examine the context 
with any care, the probabilities will be found to be all the 
other way. . 

Among other reasons, if Sir Henry Maine and Mr Glad- 
stone are right, there must have been not one trial but two. 
The merits of the suit had first to be adjudged and then the 
merits of the respective judgments. The talents were to be 
given “to him who shall explain the grounds of the decision 
most to the satisfaction of the audience.”. Further on Sir 
Henry Maine speaks of “the remuneration of the judge... 
being adjudged to one of a number of arbitrators by popular 
acclamation.” We do not learn whether the judges were 
to be rewarded in proportion to their knowledge of precedent, 
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scarcely expect a couple of talents for his trouble, It is, I 
imagine, pretty certain that in the Homeric period the kings 
and elders considered it part of their duty at stated times to 
sit in the judgment-seat and judge the people; they had not 
yet relegated this vocation to paid functionaries, acting in their 
name. 

I may in conclusion briefly mention my own view of the 
conditions under which the judicial procedure mentioned in 
the Iliad was probably carried on. A., a relative of the 
deceased, sued B. for the price of homicide; B. alleged in 
reply that he had already paid the proper sum—a talent. 
A. averred that he had not received it, and in order to obtain 
a judicial decision of his claim himself deposited another 
talent as a sacramentum or proof of bona fides. If he proved 
his case, he of course received the amount claimed, while his 
own deposit was returned to him. If on the other hand the 
judges came to the conclusion that the amount had been 
already paid, the defendant B. would not only receive back the 
talent he had deposited but A.’s talent as well; the object 
of thus fining the plaintiff being of course the discourage- 
ment of frivolous and unjustifiable litigation. It is also quite 
possible that the amount of the sacramentum was half a talent 
and that it was paid by both parties alike. In this case, if A., 
the plaintiff, won the suit he would receive a talent and a half 
from B., the latter being thus punished for his perversity 
in refusing to pay the talent due at first; while if B. were 
successful the result would be the same as before; only that 
the amount he would receive in compensation for the annoy- 
ance to which he had been unwarrantably subjected would be 
- only half a talent. Whichever of these plans may have been 
adopted is really immaterial. The point which I have en- 
deavoured, I trust successfully, to establish is that the two 
talents went not to the most learned or most eloquent among 
the judges, but to the successful litigant. 


The expression in Thucydides to which I referred at the 
beginning of this paper occurs in the 49th chapter of the 5th 
Book, in the passage where the historian commemorates the 
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no power to rescind the sentence which the Eleians, as judges, 
had imposed, In the smaller Poppo, I find that an alternative 
translation—ts trrogandam curaverant—is suggested, which is 
practically free from objection. 

That the Eleians had as judges pronounced the sentence 
is perfectly clear both from the context and from what we 
know from other sources of their position as arbiters of the 
Olympic law and proclaimers of the Olympic truce. It is 
perhaps precisely because this is otherwise so clear that Thu- 
cydides did not mention it in the present passage and pre- 
ferred to call attention to the fact that in such trials the men 
of Elis stood in the somewhat anomalous position of being 
plaintiffs as well as judges. The misunderstanding of the 
verb has possibly arisen from the circumstance that in the 
next section we read of the Spartans complaining of the judg- 
ment pronounced against them by the Eleians as unjust :— 
mpéoBes téurpavres avrédeyov pn Sutalws odav Kxataded- 
xacOat,§ 2. It is perhaps just worth while to observe that 
the double part which the Eleians played in this matter is 
singularly well illustrated in their rejoinder to this contention. 
"Hyr<«ioe Se ryv wap’ avrois exeyeiplav 75 Epacav elvai—mperors 
yap odicw avrois érayyédXovow. “The Eleians rejoined that 
the truce was already in force among themselves—for they 
always proclaimed it to themselves first.” Just as certain 
Eleians proclaimed the truce, while the rest listened to the 
proclamation, so certain Eleians constituted a judicial tribunal 
before which citizens of Elis might implead another nation- 
ality, and from whose decision, as it would seem, there was 
no appeal. The position was in fact much the same as that 
of the respective parties before a modern Prize Court. A 
belligerent man-of-war seizes a hostile vessel, or a neutral 
vessel engaged on “un-neutral service”, and claims it as “good 
prize” before a tribunal in the captor’s country; and from 
the wrongful decision of such tribunal, if confirmed on appeal 
to the superior courts, there is no judicial but only a diplo- 
matic remedy. 


PERCEVAL M. LAURENCE. 
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fragments embedded in the writings of others, or short pieces 
received into miscellaneous collections. In their first stage of 
unwritten existence these resources, ex hypothest, would not 
exist. It is reasonable to infer that that first stage was a very 
short one. If with the aid of those resources so little has 
reached us, how can we account for the prolonged life of so 
large a bulk in an unwritten age? True, they were the 
popular songs of their own period. But popularity would follow 
novelty. All would be new in turn, none for long. Unless 
fixed at once’ by ms. they must have diedan early death. No 
doubt they accumulated in copy by driblets and without 
design. But if Polycrates, or any man of wealth and taste, 
desired to possess such ware, he might easily send his ypappa- 
tioTns about to collect them in Paros, Lesbos and Ionia. If _ 
we take the age of Archilochus somewhere in the 8th century 
B.C., it will follow that so much of him as reached Alexandria, 
must have been written down soon, certainly in the first half 
of the 7th century. The wonderful polish and refined points 
which his mutilated remains exhibit, rivalling Euripides in 
their terseness and smartness, are wholly astounding for an 
age that knew not of writing. But whatever we may deem 
of the conditions of their origin—and it is undoubtedly dif- 
ficult to measure the sudden degree of refinement which the 
Greek mind in the spring time of its poetry might have 
reached—the long preservation without ms. can scarcely be 
believed in even by the most credulous. I hope to develope a 
similar argument more fully in the case of Pindar. _ 

To come to prose, Pherecydes of Syrosy and Cadmus of 
Miletus, both probably 550—540 B.c., divide the credit of the 
earliest efforts in it. See Pliny, V. . v. 31, vi. 56. The 
former was philosophical, the latter historical, writing on “the 
founding of Miletus and the whole of Ionia.” The former is 
classed by Aristotle, Metaphys. x1. 4, among the “ancient 
poets’.” Strabo ranks him with Cadmus and Hecatzeus who 
dropped metre, but retained other characteristics of poetical 
style (Strabo, 1. 18), Pliny 1s positive, “ Prosam orationem 


1 In a rather qualified way, how- meaning apparently something ‘ be- 
ever, by the curious term ol peutypévar, twixt and between” (prose and verse). 
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fol. 6a, a passage on the nature of Anaximander’s Gzretpop, 
yéveots and $Oopa, containing what they believe to be an actual 
fragment’ of his. It speaks of physical agencies under terms 
borrowed from the then infancy of ethics. This gives a presump- 
tion of its genuineness, Philosophy had not till long after a voca- 
bulary of its own, and was obliged to make shift with a lan- 
guage in which poets had as yet been the only masters. The 
obscurity which this caused, was perhaps the reason of a differ- 
ence in the exposition of his views on the dzretpov between 
later writers on philosophy: see Simplicius, Phys. 1 p. 34, 
Hardouin. But this only shows more clearly that those views 
existed in a tangible form. Anaximenes, it seems, taught that 
air, rarefied, becomes fire, but, gradually condensed, becomes 
successively wind, cloud, water, earth, and even stone. Had 
it not been for the determination of system-mongers of later 
times to know more than could be known about these early 
forerunners of methodical investigation, and arrange them all 
in sequences of schools, the suspicions, which prevail in some 
quarters as to all details about them, would perhaps never 
have arisen. It makes hardly any difference for my purpose, 
whether Anaximander wrote or his pupils took notes of his 
discourse. Of course all early teaching was oral; and the accu- 
mulation of brief notes, embodying results rather than pro- 
cesses, would be the first step. But with mechanical facilities 
at hand in the Bu@Aoe and the earlier 6s¢0épa: mentioned by 
Herodotus—of which more anon—that first step would be very 
short. The statement therefore is perfectly credible that a 
summary exposition of his dpéaxovra = placita was put forth by 
Anaximander. And, unless the chronologists are all wrong, 
this takes us back to the middle of the 6th century, B.c. I 
will venture a word on the absurdity of discrediting evidence, 
in toto, because we cannot reconcile it in detail. It is no 
reason for doubting that Pherecydes, Cadmus and Anaximander 
all wrote early Greek Prose, that each is claimed by some 
writer as the earliest. As if there had been no modern rival 


1 «Vides excerpta quaedam ex opere 7lots, dixy, ddcxia, quamquam ad mores 
Anaximandri exstare quae deprehen-  pertineant ad rerum naturam referen- 
duntur etiam in sequentibus...voces das esse patet.” 
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down. Thus Aoyorro:cs may mean either story teller or prose 
writer, as collateral evidence may determine. Herodotus more 
than once so designates Hecatzus‘, and prose writer is un- 
doubtedly the sense in which he so applies it. With regard 
to Ausop, who belongs to an earlier generation, I hesitate so 
to interpret it, although applied to him too by Herodotus. 

Eschylus’ plays show the art of writing familiar to him 
and to his audience. Papyrus, with the Egyptian trade open 
now for over a century and a half, must have been cheap and 
plentiful in Greece and Sicily. If any one pleases to think 
that, with this resource open to abridge his toils, the poet pre- 
ferred composing a trilogy of between 3000 and 4000 lines, 
together with the lyric music and choral movements, memo- 
riter, it is hardly worth while arguing with him. Before noticing 
in detail such passages as are noteworthy, I may remark that, 
of Phrynichus, his earlier contemporary, there is a respectable 
handful of fragments, enabling us to trace, inter alia, his in- 
fluence on the Perse, although no long piece, much less entire — 
drama, has been preserved. Of Thespis, the earliest known . 
master, there survives not a single line. The easiest way of 
explaining this difference in the fortune of two poets so nearly 
contemporary is, that Phrynichus wrote his plays and that 
Thespis did not, which opinion as regards Thespis was expressed. 
by Bentley in Phalaris 1. 289. This gave occasion to the ear- 
liest wholesale forgery on record by Heraclides Ponticus; but - 
again, we hear of no such fraud attempted in the name of 
Phrynichus. From Bentley’s saying this so pointedly of Thespis 
I should suppose that he held the contrary view of Phrynichus, 
as above stated. : 

Phrynichus was familiar with Ionia, as his “Capture of Mile- 
tus” shows. Assuming the fact then to be that he wrote, this 
familiarity would readily account for it through the intimacy 
of Ionia with Asiatic sources of literary culture, 


who sung and told tales. They donbt- most rash to infer that he did not 
less both survived—the dodot we know also embody much from written au. 
did—into the age of manuscript. Hero- _thorities, . 

dotus seems to embody many such 1 Herod. 11. 148, v. 36, 125, v1. 187, _ 
tales orally told. But it would be 1. 134, 
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this plant is mentioned. Against papyrus diet the poet con- 
temptuously holds up the bread-stalk of his nation (Suppl. 761). 
But in the epithet BuBAlvav copay of Prom. V. 811 he shows us 
the Egyptian landscape of his fancy clothed with this vegeta- 
tion, In short it was to him the typical plant of Egypt, as tea 
is to us of China at this day. How came it thus to possess his 
mind? If he and Athens knew and used it the answer is easy. 
We may compare the ypucay cpwy of Aristoph. Acharn. 82. 
Gold was to the Greek mind the: characteristic yield of Persia 
(as shown abundantly in that passage), just as the papyrus was 
the special product of Egypt. I suppose that the difference 
between BvBAros and BiBAos will not be deemed serious enough 
to call for remark here. I pass on to the passage Prom. V. 460, 
in which Prometheus claims to have given mankind the dis- 
coveries of calculation and letters’. This is a patriotic attempt 
to repudiate indebtedness to Phoenician sources, I take the 
phrase mdavtwy povoopntop épyavnv as in.one construction, 
opposed to the previous one, ypayzparwv te ovvOécers pynpny 6, 
which I view as in hendiadys, meaning “written record,” or 
memory as resting on documents, He cannot mean that he 
taught men to remember. 

Thus “written record”’ is the “busy mother of all intellectual 
(uova0-) effort.” These are weighty words, and the poet, we 
may conclude, made Prometheus utter them because he believed 
them himself, and believed them, because he had found their 
truth. If it be asked, what evidence was within his reach ? 
The rapid growth of Ionia and the adjacent islands in culture 
and mental development under the influence of literature, for 
more than a century, is the ready answer; above all, perhaps, 
the influences, literary and political, summed up in the name 
of Hecatzus of Miletus. 

This leads me on to a kindred phrase drropovows yeypappe- 
vos Agam. 801, which Mr Paley renders, “painted very unskil- 


when no such doubts seem to have 1 Compare Erinna, éf draddv yewpay 
troubled him. The sbsence of caesura 7a5e ypayparas Agore IIpouabed, evre 
is a fact in favour of its genuineness. «al dvOpwra rlv ouadol codlay, Epi- 
An interpolator would probably not gramm. 4, Bergk, p. 927. 

have given a lame line, 
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fully.” Of course Aischylus, who does not shrink from such a 
startling image as xtvrov Sedopxa", might as readily have com- 
bined painting with a word which relates to sound. But I 
wish to point out that, to a Greek, it would be a startling com- 
bination, and that “written down uncongenially,” i.e. censorious- 
ly, would not. éschylus and Euripides use arépovcos, rapa- 
povoos and their adverbs, so far as they have any definite use 
of them, in reference to sownd*—“discordant;” thence genera- 
lizing the notion of “repulsive, uncongenial.” Now any word 
of sound is less remote from writing than from painting, be- 
cause letters stand for sounds, Further, as written record 
is called oveoprropa above, it seems to me more agreeable to 
analogy to unite the sense of writing than of painting with 
atopovaws here. In fact the poet seems in this expression to 
borrow a metaphor from his own trade. Written poetry was 
for the voice to utter; inharmonious verse would be drropovcws 
yeypaupévos. To what indeed could the terms be more fitly 
applied? It yields then a presumption in favour of written 
poetry as then existing. 

The phrase obscure through the corruption of a single word 
=the emphatic word—apoicay éyypade (Choéph. 699), need 
not detain us long, The verb éyypade is as in Shakespeare's 
“write me down an ass;” and the notion seems that of classify- 
ing rateable values of persons or chattels, 

In the Septem c. Thebas 434, 468, 647—8, we have the 
remarkable shield mottoes, merely reproducing the word ypap- 
para several times, with nearly two lines of writing in one 
instance, supposed written on the shield’s metallic surface. 
These stand quite by themselves; and when we turn to fact, 
the inscribed helmets found, which are all votive, are obviously 
no parallel, Whencesoever the notion reached the poet (possi- 
bly from the inscribed Herme, &c., of the Pisistratid period’), 
it shows that to him and to contemporary Athens the conveying 
a sentiment to the general public by the use of written words 


1 Sept. c. Theb. 104. 467, rapdpoucos” Aras aluaroerca whaya. 

* See Eurip. Med. 1085, xov« arépov- 4 Mrfjua 70d’ ‘Iwrapyous wh fdvow 
go ro yuwwanav, Phoen. 797, Bpoulov étardra is a pentameter from one 
mapdwouros éoprais, isch. Cho#ph. of their pedestals, 
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was a perfectly familiar idea. Indeed the written Oeopot of 
Solon had been before their eyes for a century. 

I come next to the fragments of Atschylus. Among those 
incertae sedis 359, Dindorf, are two worth noting. The first is 
ws Neyer yépoyv ypaypa, “as an old record says.” Of course the 
captious here might argue that the poet appealed to some saw 
or maxim as ancient, not necessarily implying the antiquity of 
the writing. This, however, is not the simple sense of the 
words, When the poet speaks of the venerable character of 
the saying, he has the expression, tpvyépav pidos, Choéph. 314. 
I think that he uses it as Catullus,, whom Nauck aptly com- 
pares, uses charta loquatur anus. But the second fragment, 
359 Dindorf, adds weight to the first. It is corrupt, perhaps 
hopelessly, but the meaning is made plain by the introductory. 
remark of Plutarch who quotes it, Moral. p. 625 D, of yap 
arpecRUTEpol TROPPM TA pd pata TOY OupaTeYy amdyovTes ava- 
ywoaKovow, eyyvOev & ov Suvavrae cat todto Tapadnraev 6 
Aloyvaos ¢yolv. Then follows the fragment’, This shows 
either that reading and writing were no recent acquisitions, 
since an old man might be expected to possess them; or that 
they had become so strongly popular that an old man might be . 
supposed to acquire them. The previous fragment, yépov ypdap- 
pa, shows that the first alternative is the right one. 

But besides all these direct lines of converging evidence, the 
poet gives us an itinerary of geographical terms supposed de- 
tailed to 16 by Prometheus. A large part of this is real geo- 
graphy, including the coasts of the Euxine and Caucasian 
region. The rest is mythical, but was no doubt accepted as real 
at the period of the poet. It gives the haunts of. the Gorgons, 
Arimaspians, &c., which latter we find in great detail in Hero- 
dotus. The presumption is that the poet and the historian 
both were led by the same authority which was perfectly acces- 
sible to both, in their mention of the Arimaspians, Similarly 
the fragments Dind. 177, 178, 181, 182, 183, 184 are from the 


1 Given as o082 dwd adroy of yap 52 x.7.d. but the last two or three 
eyyibev yépww 52 ypaypareds . yevod words are corrupt also. However, for 
cagis. For which Dind. edits, drwie» my purpose the sense is plain enough. 
elées avrovy ov yap éyyldev pgs ‘yépuw 
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Avopevos, and presumably related to the wanderings of Herakles 
(cf. wagus Hercules Hor.) Whence did the poet derive this 
geographical knowledge? It can hardly have been generally 
current in Athenian society. There was only one source from 
which it could have reached him—the ryijs arepiodos of Heca- 
teus or one of his school. That repi/odos was doubtless the 
greatest literary stimulant of its age, A mind like that of 
ZEschylus, soldier-poet, papafwvoxzayns, who, in celebrating 
Xerxes’ defeat, celebrated his own victory, would not be likely 
to miss the work which magnified the éclat of that victory by 
exhibiting the wide scene affected by the struggle from the 
banks of the Indus to the pillars of Hercules. The ethnical 
characteristics of the two rival races which led their two con- 
tinents come out broadly in the Perse. In the Prom. V. the 
Bosporus appears as their limit, in fragm. 177 the Phasis; and 
the catalogues of local names on the Asiatic mainland give a 
strongly geographical flavour to the drama. I question whether 
there is any one poem ancient or modern which could in this 
respect match the Perse. This information is exactly what 
the zeplodos of Hecatesus would furnish him with. Herodotus 
has been understood to have Hecatzeus in view in one passage, 
tv. 36, in which he censures the incorrectness of a statement 
about the relative size of Europe and Asia. Thus the poet 
would be likely to find in Hecatzus’ wepiodos a geographical 
interpretation of his own line of thought. Of the details in 
which it was clothed I will presently speak. A wonderful book 
it must have seemed to the young world in that fresh age. Is 
it not certain to have instantly found congenial readers at 
Athens? We know how deep the feeling for Ionia and her 
sufferings was there from the story of Phrynicus’ fine; and even 
earlier still Peisistratus may be believed on mere grounds of 
literary tradition to have hastened the means of culture at 
Athens by forming a circle of readers for the Ionian geogra- 
phers and philosophers. 

So far is mere general probability. But the fragments of or 
references to Hecatzus in later writers, of which Miiller has 
collected several hundred", give a strong confirmation in detail. 

1 Inhis BibliothecaGraecorumScrip- rum, See especially Fragm. 195, 170, 
torum, Vol, 1, 11, Fragmenta Historia- 278, 350, 352, 78, 11, 33, 212. 
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We find mention there of the Chalybes, the Araxes, Themiscyra, 
Thermodon, Caucasus, a “Cimmerian” city, the Dodoneans, and 
several places recalling the memory of the Amazons. Ali these 
occur in the Prom. V. As regards the wanderings of Herakles, 
which seem as prominent in the Avopevos as those of I6 in the 
Prom. V., Miiller’s judgment is (on Fragm. 298), “Hecatzeum 
tractavisse res Herculis et commemoravisse locos singulos ubi 
ille labores suos perfecerit ex 1is constat quae de Erythia disse- 
ruit.” The last phrase refers to fragm. 349 where Hecateus 
(ap. Arrian. Alex. Exped. 11. 16) is cited as holding that 
“Geryon’s realm was near Ambracia, that Herakles drove his 
cattle from there, and did not go to any island Erytheia outside 
the great sea.”” Compare Strabo vill. 524 (ap. Miller), ‘Exaratos 
dé 6 MeAnotos éErépous Neyer Tav ’HAciwy rovs ’Ezrelous’ r@ yovv 
“Hpakret cvotpatedoat tous ’Enreious ert Avyeiay «.t.r. We 
know moreover’ that local mythology formed one staple of the 
older geographers; and that 16 and Herakles and the voyage of 
the Argé would be duly traced by them is highly probable. If 
any one prefers to believe that Atschylus picked up his geo- 
graphy in the slave-market at Athens, or among the Cartha- 
ginian harbour-masters in Sicily, of course I cannot prove that 
he is wrong. I infer that -Aéschylus was a diligent student of 
Hecateeus; and that he was not likely to neglect in his own 
compositions that aid to memory on which he so strongly 
dwells. 

Thus there are reasonable grounds for thinking that the 
Tonic school of geographers—and why not of philosophers?— 
found congenial relish at Athens at the time, and that the 
encouragement of literature and formation of a library by the 
Pisistratide is no fiction. As regards Homer’ I have already 
given my reasons for thinking that at Solon’s period or earlier, 
a Homeric text under the influence, unacknowledged at first, of 
written copies in aid of recitation had silently sprung up, and 
will not repeat them here. 


1 Diod. 1. 87 of pév yap wept tov 
‘“EAAdvexoy xal Kdduov ere & ‘Exaratoy 
kal wdavres ol rowtrot, wadaol wayTa- 
wacw bvres, els Tas wvOwsers drogpacers 
dwéx\way (ap. Miiller ad Fragm. 278). 
The Meaote (Mawra Zx’i@a) of the 


Palus Meotis were mentioned by 
Hellanicus, also the Amazons, as 
entering Attica over the frozen Bos. 
porus (Fragm. 92, 146, 84, Miiller). 

2 Preface to Odyssey, Vol. 1. p. xili— 
XV. 
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Herodotus says (v. 58) that the Phoenicians “who came 
with Cadmus” introduced letters to the Hellenes who had 
none before, as he believes, These letters were first such as 
all Phoenicians use, but as time progressed dua TH dav7y 
peréBadov nal roév puOuov Tov ypaymwarov. I think dua rH 
¢owv7 must mean “together with the language,” meaning that 
the Phenicians adopted Greek speech, and together with 
that change altered the puOues. What is this? Not the alpha- 
betical order, for this was unchanged save that the v derived 
from the vocalized Semitic baw, took its place at the end after r. 
Not the phonetic value, for the writer probably knew not 
Pheenician, and without that knowledge could have no notion 
of the original phonetic value of a Semitic alphabet. It is not 
likely he refers to so slight a matter as saying “alpha” for 
“aleph,” etc. It might possibly refer to the direction in which 
they were read, but we could not then understand the qualifi- 
cation éAéya in the next sentence, of the Ionians, werappuOi- 
cavtés ohewy Grlya éypéwrvto. It refers then to the form 
of the character, the proportions of which, and special fea- 
tures, underwent some slight alterations, Thus the Semitic 
<{ aleph, became the early Hellenic A\ or A, the Semitic 
4 beth, became the Hellenic q or Q, or, reversed, B, He 
says that the Ionians, their neighbours, learned the letters 
of these Phoenicians, and then adds the statement (the Greek 
is given paul. supr.) that, “after making some changes in 
the pu@puos, of a few of them, they continued to use the 
Pheenician letters.” Now the. evidence of inscriptions shows 
that the changes—those just given in the aleph and beth 
are nearly the most extreme—were nearly all slight. There 
seems no room then (the result or outcome leaving them 
still so far similar) for two stages of change, first by the 
naturalized Phcenicians, then by their Ionian neighbours. I 
take him to mean that substantially the same changes which 
were made by the former were made by the latter—accepted, 
one might rather say in such a case—but that, since with 
the Ionians there could be no change of the dewv7), the careful 
historian restates the particular in which there was a change, 
under the form of petappuv@uicavtes, adding the word odlya, 

Journal of Philology. vou. vit, 10 
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to guard against the notion of any sweeping or transforming 
change. He adds that they continued still to call them 
gowixnia, “as was but just,” which remark again confirms 
the slightness of the change, and the fact that they took over 
the alphabet, substantially asit was. The calling them doevexnia 
is confirmed very remarkably by an early Ionian inscription, 
in which the clause occurs, denouncing “ whoever shall break 
_ this stone or deface the lettering;” the word for this last 1s 
dowirnia’. 

As regards the small extent of the change, any one 
without any knowledge of Greek or Phcenician may, from a 
comparison of early alphabets, verify the words as literally 
true. I have looked carefully through Gesenius’ earliest ex- 
tant Pheenician alphabet, through the characters given as 
recorded on the Moabite stone, the earliest, but latest found 
and greatest of Semitic monuments, and through the letters 
and alphabets of and from inscriptions figured in Boeckh 
and Franz. But I should add that I have included with the 
first a teth and a jod from coins* given by Gesenius, Table 3. 
Not only are the variations small on the whole as between 
Greek and Semitic, but where two diverse types of Phoenician 
were extant, as in the pe, corresponding diversities are found 
in the type of the Greek wi*. The only important diversity 
which I have not found Greek to match is in the lamedh. It 
has two types, a round and an angular one. The latter only 
is represented in the Greek records. Probably the scantiness 
of sufficiently early monuments is the reason of the deficiency. 
But it seems likely that the ox-goad, regarded as the natural 
type of this letter, was itself of variable shape, including a 


1 The monument, Franz, Elementa 
Epigraph. Graecae, p. 107, is known 
as ‘*The Imprecation of the Teians.’’ 

* A coin indeed here is our very 
earliest authority, dated 394 B.c. by 
Gesenius, Monum. Phoenic. § 5, p. 10. 

3 On a coin a pe is found of the 
square type. is the common Greek 
form to a late period. The Phcenician 
is | having the converse leg (as 


should be in reading the opposite 
way, from right to left) a little longer. 
So a coin gives A for hheth, which 
in Gesenius’ alphabet is [; the former 
is exactly reproduced in the name 
‘Hiero’ on a Doric inscription, Franz 
No. 27. The latter by reducing the 
two joining strokes to one becomes 
the normal H , eta. 
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serious slight: 
differences differences 


Between Moabite 


and 
Greek 4 6 
Date of Between Phoenician 
‘Phoenician, with Moabite, taken 
circ. 400 B.C. together, and Greek 3 6 


Now, as the Moabite and Pheenician must have been 
practically identical at some time, it is remarkable that they 
offer greater divergency than do the Moabite and the Greek. 
This offers a strong presumption that the further we went 
back the closer would the oldest Ionian be to the oldest 
Semitic type, and that the govwexnia and toma of 700. B.C. 
would be all but absolutely identical. The oldest extant Greek 
is probably 100 years later. But take for instance the “ Nanian 
Column’*” as a probably very early sample. All the letter 
forms on it can be found approximately in the alphabets of 
Gesenius and of the Moabite stone, unless any one were to 
take exception at the T, which, however, see previous note, 
is plainly deducible from the Moabite bau. This is Dorian. 
Take the probably oldest Ionian, the “ Burgon” vase*, the 
only difference which could arrest the eye is the O=6, which 
in Franz’s and Gesenius’ earliest Phoenician is ©, an oblique 
oval with a bar across, for a circle with a dot in the centre. 
There is therefore a reasonable probability that higher antiquity 
instead of causing difficulty would reconcile even these slight 
diversities of later forms, and that if we could find an inscrip- 
tion as early as those seen by Herodotus they would well-nigh 
vanish, It is worth noticing that, judged by the Moabite 
stone, the tradition of the early Greek 16-lettered alphabet 
is a patriotic delusion intended to minimize the debt: due to 
the Pheenicians. The Semitic alphabet of 890 B.c. had its 
twenty-two letters, and except the tsaddz, the Greeks took 


there. Thus the Greeks found in it 1 Franz, No, 21, p. 57—9. 
their v, and perhaps developed from 2 ib. No, 42, p. 101. 
it also their F. 
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says he saw. He mentions the names of Amphitryon, Skaios, 
and Laodamas, as the three dedicators of as.many tripods 
inscribed with their names and mementoes, The “Phcenician” 
letters, in these names, if executed with moderate clearness, 
would be perfectly legible. That myths had grown up round 
the names of Labdacus, (dipus’, and Eteocles, with which 
he associates, and by reference to which he attempts to daie 
the dedications, is no argument at all against the verity of 
the readings and the identity of the persons. How could we 
reasonably impugn the reference of any archaic remain to 
the period of Charlemagne on the ground that Charlemagne | 
has been made a hero of romance, and a crusading warrior 
with a whole career of anachronisms ? 

I think, then, there is no reasonable doubt that in the sixth 
century B.C., by about the middle of it, Greek Prose began 
to be written by Pherecydes or Anaximander, or both; that 
Zischylus composed his plays by the aid of writing, and, 
as well as other more highly educated Athenians, had access 
to the works of Hecatzus and Hellanicus in writing. It 
is, I think, highly probable that the Iambic and Lyric poetry 
of from 710 B.c. began to be written down even earlier, viz. 
in the prior half of the seventh century B.c., and that the 
plays of Phrynicus were written. It1is probable from Herodotus’ 
criticisms on the “Cyprian Epic,” and the Jliad (11.116), that 
standard epic texts were by his time (450 B.C.) established, 
which implies that writing had been for some time of use 


1 J have shown in the preface to 
Vol. m1. of the Odyssey, p. cxii, that 
the early tale of Gidipus in particular 
was simple, and had no Sphinx in it. 
That came later ;—mnay, very probably 
the Sphinx, a female monster and her 
riddle, originated in some Egyptian 
figure of a woman-headed lion, with a 
hieroglyphic insciption on the base of 
the statue which no Greek could read. 
In the same way, ib. p. xc—xci. I have 
shown that the omission of Thebes, 
which should have been first among 
the thirty Boeotian towns, from the 


Homeric catalogue in which Beotia 
takes the lead, points to the oblitera- 
tion of Thebes temporarily as a his- 
torical fact; and, coupled with the 
foreign surroundings of the Kdédpecos 
of the Iliad, harmonizes with the truth 
of their having been expelled by the 
Argives, and suggests for the legen- 
dary war of the Epigoni a nucleus of 
historical truth. Thus the Iliad tends 
to confirm Herodotus, and his ‘‘Lao- 
damas son of Eteocles ” may probably 
be a real person. 
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from Heeateus. To these might be added the statement, that 
the Heliopolites were said to be Aiyvrrlay Xoy:wrarot, (11. 3), 
given as a reason why Herodotus specially sought conference 
with them. The mention that the “corn-growing Egyptians” 
were AoytwraToe TavTwr, as pynuny avOparwv TayTev énac- 
Kéovres ppadtota, may be probably interpreted of the exercise 
of memory on written records, in a country notoriously at the 
time so rich in them, no less than on oral tradition. To exclude 
the former would indeed be highly arbitrary. As regards the 
written records themselves, alike in Egypt and in Persia, the 
probability is that Herodotus could not have understood them, 
and was obliged to trust to the oral statements of their custo- 
dians. Hence his perpetually recurring &s gdact, ws Aéyouct, 
but we need not therefore exclude the fact of written records 
having been, through that medium, the basis of his state- 
ments, I am not sure that I apprehend the ground of the 
criticism of Mr F. on the word pouvapyéwv in one of the in- 
'. scriptions as recorded by Herodotus, whether on the score of 
the word itself, or of his spelling of it. The ypapypariorijs 
of Polycrates presumably had: to do with whatever ypdappara 
that monarch cared for. But nothing turns on the question 
of whether he was personally employed on the errand of 
searching for MSS, Further, I have merely inferred it as pro- - 
bable from the arguments which I have deduced from Atschylus 
himself, that that poet did not “compose his trilogies me- 
moriter.” To speak of my “denial” as “ begging the question” — 
is therefore incorrect. As regards “taking yeypaypévos in Agam. 
801 in an impossible sense,” that statement seems to me to be 
“a begging of the question.” As, however, no reason is given 
why the “sense” should be “impossible,” it is not easy to carry 
the question further, The reading of pynynvd or pynens in 
Prom, V. 461 does not seem to me to affect in any way the 
result arrived at. Finally the ascribing Aischylus’ geographical 
knowledge to “hearing Aristeas’ Arimaspeta, instead of to his 
reading Hecatzus,” carries us into a field of which we know 
very little, while what little we glean about the Arismaspeia 
does not lead to the inference that they could have supplied 
more than a very small portion of the Auschylean geography. 
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_ The legend of the Arimaspians and Gryphes might no doubt 
have been so derived. But the wide area which the poet 
traverses was covered, so far as our knowledge serves us, by 
Hecateeus alone. There are the fragments of Hecateeus before us, 
and they are manifestly adequate. Where can we similarly 
verify the supposed connexion with the Arismaspeia ? 


H. H. 


AupineHaM, Dec. 10, 1878. 


SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON ANCIENT THEO- 
RIES OF CAUSATION. 


IN a paper in the seventh volume of this Journal, which was 
brought to a conclusion somewhat abruptly, I endeavoured to 
shew that Mill and Grote had mistaken the meaning of to 
‘ avréparov and 7 Tvyn used as technical words in Aristotle: 
that they were not “agencies” at all, or “influences,” but names 
for results resembling those produced by design or special 
organization, when produced accidentally—that is, without 
such design or organization: freaks of chance, as we may call 
them, without being set down as holding any particular opinion 
about causation}. 

But I did not proceed to examine the more general question, 
whether not only Aristotle but Plato also did, as Grote and 
Mill assert, recognize lawless self-determined agencies in Na- 
ture, by whatever other name. I propose now to examine this 
question; so far, at least, as to shew that the grounds of Grote’s 
opinion are fallacious. 

The opinion, however derived, seems to have become a fixed 
dogma in his mind. I see no evidence that he had begun any 
special study of the Physics up to the time of his death; but he 
repeats the main substance of the passage I extracted in several 
places in the existing text of his Aristotle (e.g. 1. 192, 296: 
11. 322); so that there is no reason to suppose he was changing 


1I might have remarked that ro tion, copy and emulate nature: indeed, 
av’rouarov is so far from being an_ in the opinion of Democritus and of 
‘agency frustrating nature” that ra Grote himself, constitute nature: afria 
awd rov avroudrov, by the very defini- dy dv 7 vois yévorro alrios 7 vats. 
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Ths yevérews avrou' ovdév.” And in note ¢ he cites from the 
preceding chapter (p. 1027 a. 10) adore Eras 4 DAN aitia, 7 
évdeyopuévn tapd TO ws ert TO TOAD dAdwS, TOD cuULBEBnKOTOS: 
and adds, I presume by way of interpretation, “matter is re- 
presented as the principle of irregularity, of ro omérep’ Eruye— 
as the duvayis Trav évavtioy.” 

He in like manner connects Aristotle and Plato as holding 
this doctrine and “neither of them including even the idea of 
regularity as an essential part of the meaning of Cause” 
(Phaedo, Vol, 11. p. 184). And he has further remarks on Plato’s 
doctrine in the Timaeus (Vol. 111. 249). After observing that 
“Plato's Demiurgus is not conceived as a Creator, but as a 
Constructor or Artist...contending with a force superior and 
irresistible, so as to improve it as far as it will allow itself 
«to be improved,” he proceeds: “We ought here to note the 
sense in which Plato uses the word Necessity” (dvdry«n). 
“The word is now usually understood as denoting what is 
fixed, permanent, unalterable, knowable beforehand. In the 
Platonic Timaeus it means the very reverse—the indeter- 
minate, the inconstant, the anomalous, that which can neither 
be understood nor predicted. It is Force, Movement or Change, 
with the negative attribute of not being regular or intelligible, 
or determined by any knowable antecedent or condition—Vis 
consilt expers. It coincides in fact with that which is meant by 
Free Will in the modern metaphysical argument between Free 
‘Will and Necessity. It is the undetermined or the self-deter- 
mining as contrasted with that which depends upon some given 
determining conditions known or knowable.” 

Although Aristotle is not named here, and his understand- 
ing of avayxn is elsewhere described as the reverse of this (Arist. 
1. 167), yet I think it clear that Grote would apply all this 

description of Plato’s dvdyxn to Aristotle's indeterminate 
agency, however named. I believe him to be entirely mis- 
taken as to the thought and meaning of both philosophers. 


1 There is apparently no authority and is adopted by Bonitz. The Berlin 
for avrov, which I suppose he means Edition inserts d\do after it, on the 
to refer to 7o omdrep’ Eruxe. airf#s is authority of one Ms. 
the only reading in the Berlin Edition, 
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nitude, and were at any time at about equal distances apart, | 
am not aware that any mathematician has ever attempted to 
calculate what these paths would be’. And if they are ever 
calculated, I know no reason for anticipating thaf there would 
be any approximation to a cyclic, orderly, recurrence of relative 
positions and consequent seasons in each of them. Here, then, 
primeval collocation is all-important. 

Take another case in another department, not so far removed 
from the ken of the age of Plato and Aristotle:—the Laws of 
Organic Life, and their results. 

According to the latest and, I suppose, most \penieeally ac- 
cepted theory, Life began in the existing Kosmos, in an undif- 
ferentiated mass of “protoplasm;” that is in a chemically and 
physically homogeneous body, endowed, no one knows from 
what source or by what mechanism, with powers and capacities 
of assimilation and excretion, growth and decay, from and back 
to the surrounding medium, and also of motion and of division 
into separate similar masses. To get anything out of such a 
body, we require some determinate shape, and some determinate 
variation in the medium—that is, some determinate Collocation 
—and, of course, some specific law or laws of interaction both 
between the protoplasm and the medium, and also between 
the particles of the protoplasm itself when once disturbed by 
the former influence’, Now can any reason be assigned @ priori 
for expecting from such an origin anything more than a con- 
tinuing chaos of living organisms, vegetable and animal, or of 
some intermediate nature, becoming, it may be, more and more 
rich in specialized forms, but incapable of scientific classification, 
and rapidly changing the character of such semblances of 
species as might from time to time occur: Zyvn péev éxovta 
avTaY aTTa, TavTaTact pny Siaxeipeva Os rep eixds Eyety Gray 


1 Since this was written Mr Spottis- 
woode has told us that a machine has 
been invented by which ‘‘the problem 
of finding the free motion of any 
number of mutually attracting parti- 
cles is reduced to the simple process 
of turning a handle.” But he does 
not tell us what kind of orbits they 


describe in any such case as I have 
put. 

2 Perhaps the nearest analogon in 
Greek Philosophy is the Anaxagorean 
duotouépera, a8 described by Aristotle, 
or by Grote, developing its latent capa- 
cities under the influence of vous. 
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that there is any real discrepance in the views taken of the 
primordial chaotic movements. 

In the 10th Book of the Laws (p. 889, &c.), the Athenian 
tells his companions that the common opinion of the codo/ 
seems to be that gvows xai tvyn are the great powers in the 
universe, and that réyv7 is but subordinate and imitative of 
them: that the primary elements exist dice «al trUyy; and 
that each being borne as it may chance by its proper power— 
TUyn pepopeva TH THS Suvapews Exacta éExdotrwv—whenever the 
natural opposites, hot and cold, wet and dry, &c., happened to 
meet in fitting state and proportions—appdrroyta oixefws—and © 
80 Kata TUYnY €F avayKns cuvexepdcOn, they there and thus 
produced the universe and all its contents—without Intelli-— 
gence (they say) or Divine Power, or Art, but (to repeat it) 
dices al Tvy7. 

This coupling of Tox and gvaus seems to me clearly to shew 
Plato’s meaning. dvovs is the natural law of interaction among 
material bodies, which must produce its effect, according to their 
relative conditions and proportions, whenever they come in 
contact: and this is properly dvayxn, the fixed law of Nature. 
But the motions in space by which they are brought into con- 
tact is an arbitrary datum, to rvydv; Mill’s “Casual Primeval 
Collocations,” dimly referred in this place to. the previous action 
of something living (yuyn); which again in the Timaeus is 
represented as the natural vehicle of ions. 

The Athenian proceeds (pp. 895, 896, 897) to refute this 
opinion of the sufficiency of these natural powers for the con- 
struction of the universe, by shewing that these interactions pre- 
suppose motion, and that the only original source of motion 
known to us is sux, of which the proper definition, according to 
him, is “that which can give itself motion” (p. 896 line 1) ; that 
therefore uy was prior to any of these actions of dvocs, and 
that therefore the operations of yuyn, Counsel, Reason, Emotion, 
and so forth, are also prior to these physical actions, and are the 
mpwtoupyo Kivyces (p. 897) which lay hold of the secondary 
material agencies and guide them to all the physical operations 
of growth, decay, &c., wisely or unwisely according to the quality 
of the originating yuy7. He is so far from questioning the - 
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in no orderly course the work which happens to fall to them.” 
And again, in the following section, having, as he says, con- 
cluded his account of the work of Intelligence in the production 
of the Kosmos, he addresses himself to expounding the part 
which avayx«n has in it, “for the birth of this Kosmos was from 
the combination of avayxn and vois;” which sentence is follow- 
ed by that about Intelligence persuading Necessity which Grote 
cites; and then comes in the wAavwpévn aitia aS a synonym 
for avayxn:—el Tis ov 4 yéyove KaTa TadTa dvras épEl, piKTEOY 
kal To THS TWNavwpEevns eldos airias, 7 pépew mépuxev. 

The description of the work of avayxn which follows con- 
tains much matter for interesting comparison with other physi- 
cal speculations ancient and modern. The point I am here 
concerned with is, that the explanations are all geometrical or 
mechanical, whatever “self-determined” or otherwise inscrutable 
First Cause may lie in the back ground. Thus we have at the 
close of p. 52 a picture of the chaotic stage before avayxn had 
come under the sway of voids. Space, or the something in space 
—n yevécews TiOnvn—is kept in a state of irregular motion 
because no equilibrium is possible in the forces or masses—dia 
70 pn? épolwy Svvapewv pnt icopporev éuritdAacOa: and the. 
motion reacts on the contents and keeps them continually 
running into a kind of inchoate order, as the heavy corn and 
light chaff in a winnowing machine’; but only in an unstable 
way, much needing the intervention of a Divine Power to es- . 
tablish it eideov te nal apiOpois. 

This machinery still continues to work in the Kosmos and is 
the cause that gives to each element its proper Place—éséoTnxe 
TOD ‘yévous ExaaTov TA TANON KaTa ToToy idtoy Sad THY THS Seyxo- 
pévns (space) xiynow. And the sustained, never-ceasing, 
processes of motion and change are kept on foot by the very 
ingenious conception of a surface tension at the boundary of the 
universe compressing the mass of elements chemically as well 
as mechanically unstable (pp. 57, 58); so that what would, 


1 The image seems to be borrowed the thing; while Democritus draws 
from Democritus, Frag. Phys. 2. the fanciful and false inference that 
Mullach. But it is remarkable that ‘‘like seeks its like.” 

Plato sees the dynamical reason of 
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“known” to be contingent, and thence to argue and infer a 
“class of sequences which are not uniform.” The text runs 
simply (p. 19 a. 7): ef 89 raira adivata—épapev yap OTe Eotiv 
apy Twv écopévwy kat ard tov BovAeverOar Kal dio Tov mWpa- 
Eat ti, cal Ste brAws orev ev Tots p71 adel évepyovor (not 
in classes of sequences, but in Things) 7d Suvaroy elvas xal pr 
épolws, év ols dudw evdéxerat, nal To elvat Kal TO pn elvat doe 
kal 70 yevécOar Kal Td pn yevérOar' (Kab rrodAG nyiv Sara éoriv 
ourws éyovra, olov ort TouTi ro (watioy Suvarév éote StatunOjvas 
Kat ov SiatpnOnoerat, Gdn’ Eurpocbev KatarpiBnoetat...,. )-- 
davepov dpa ort ovy adravta é€ dvayKxns ovT éoTiv ovTE yiveTal, 
GANG Ta wey OTroTEp’ ETUyev Kal ovdéy pGANov 7 KaTadpacts 7H 7 
améogacts adnOys, Ta 5é padXov pev Kab ws ert 7d Todd Oatepor, 
ov unv GAN évdéyerat yevécOar nal Oatepov, Oarepov Sé pn. 

This passage is the only one in the chapter which can be 
said to contain any physical or ontological doctrine. The rest, 
as I read it, is addressed to proving the logical inference;—to 
maintaining that, if the facts are so, it must be incorrect to say, 
before the event, that one member of the antiphasis is already 
true and the other false. If Aristotle had, or imagined an 
opponent who asserted the doctrine of necessity (as Grote thinks), 
the only argument he uses is op@pev yap, and an example. | 

I am not asserting the force of the argument, only pointing — 
out what it is. Aristotle himself would seem never to have 
become conscious of how far it would carry him: though he had 
the knowledge necessary for seeing it’. But for the unlucky 
blunder of the Ancients in taking Fire to be an Element—a 
Body, instead of an action, I cannot bring to mind any Thing 
in Nature of which, according to Aristotle’s own conception of 
Nature, it can be said that in respect of all its capacities for 
action under various circumstances, aet évepyet. If, therefore, 
the dependence of action on surrounding circumstances, not 


1 See the amusing surprise with 
which Grote discovered that Aristotle 
is quite orthodox as to the power of 
the agent being conditional for its 
exercise on the presence and suit- 
able state of the patient, &c. and, on 


the other hand, that it must act when 
these conditions are fulfilled, Plato m1. 
p. 495, 6, note (n.). He did not, how- 
ever, cancel or defend what he had 
first said to the contrary ; and seems 
to have forgotten it in his later work. | 
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mwavT éorat, and again (b. 8) €& avaynns dpa mavta éotat Ta 
Evopeva. 

But Grote, as cited above, uses this passage to prove that 
TO Otrorep ETuyxe 13, sometimes at least, “spoken of as an apy7 
but not an airvov, or as belonging to vAn as the dpyy.” The 
words cited as authority for the first part of this description 
form part of chapter 3. I must leave it to the reader to dis- 
cover how Grote got this sense out of them, even with the 
silent alteration of the text from avrjs to a’tod; and also to 
settle what distinction is here meant to be drawn between 
aircoy and apyyn. But the sense of the chapter is more difficult 
to determine, 

I must confess that it appears to me more like a marginal 
note by Aristotle, meant to be worked into a revised text, than 
intended to stand as it does. Chap. 2 closes a discussion with 
the usual formula—ri ev ody gore TO cupBeBnxds elpnrar; and 
chap. 4, also in the usual way, proceeds from it to a fresh one— 
mept ev ov TOD Kata oupBeBnKxos adeloOw Sidpictat yap 
ixavas. But this interposed chapter—cognate no doubt in 
subject—begins abruptly with proposing to prove that there are 
such things as apyal «ai aitia yevvnta cal dOapra dvev tod 
yiyvecOar kal POelpecOar*, taking it for granted, apparently, 
that this must be the proper description of whatever causes 
are not olalwep tod xa’ avro dvros (p. 1065)—and the sentences 
seem to me rather dislocated—and it ends with starting a dis- 
cussion which it does not follow up—arr’ els apyny oiav Kat 
aittov Trotov 1) dvaywy) 1 ToLavTn, WoTEpoy ws els VAnY H WS Els 
TO ov EVEKA 7) WS ELS TO KLVRGAY, LaNLoTA OKETTTEOY, 

I must plead with Bonitz “ difficile est ea interpretari quae 
philosophus ipse non satis distincte et perspicue explicuerit:” 
and I must add that, while attempting to give Aristotle’s mean- 
ing, I do not mean to say it is altogether sound. My own con- 
ception of its purport is something of this kind. 

“Events and collocations are causes of change and action as 
well as Matter, Form, and Purpose, or the nature and specific 


For the phrase, meaning changes’ a. 16, De Caelo p, 280, b. 27, Metaph. 
or movements not involvinganymodi- vil. 6, 4, 5. 
fication of UAy, see Phys. vii. p. 258, 
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keeping all the proximate material principles in due harmony, 
to regulate the growth and changes. But the Matter retaining 
its capacity for change, what is hot can become cold, what is 
healthy can become diseased, if disturbing circumstances are in 
sufficient force to interrupt the usual course—rd ws émi ro 
mov. Therefore ‘the Matter, as susceptible of other phases of 
change besides the usual course of Nature, is the ultimate cause 
of accidents.’ ” , 

I think this review of the passages on which Grote relies 
shews that he has made the same mistake as to 76 ométep’ érvxe 
and 70 ws émt To moAv which in my former paper I pointed out in 
regard of ré avrouatov:—that none of these phrases are names of 
any self-determining agency, or agency of any kind, but only of 
the character of the changes we see around us, some moving in 
approximately regular cycles, some with no tendency of the 
kind. And if one looks at the examples which he gives, one 
sees (what Bonitz complains of) that nowhere does Aristotle 
point out this capricious moving cause, so as to shew what there 
is in the universe having this supposed character: “ nimirum 
quales non sunt causae rerum fortuitarum Aristoteles per ex- 
empla illustrat, quales sint in medio relinquit.” Only, according 
to. my view, though he is guilty of vagueness in explaining 
himself, and of inconsistency in his doctrine, his examples, of 
the destruction of the coat, the death of the man, the meeting 
with the debtor, suffice to shew what he was really thinking of. 

What remains is, that Aristotle did recognize uncertainty in 
the future. And we may still inquire how he came to do so, 
and what place he found for this belief in his physical system. 
The answer to the first question I take to be that he received 
the belief and accepted it without question, as all the world did 
and does, except those who are trained and led to believe the 
contrary—op@puev yap: it was part of the “common sense”’ 
of society. And the fundamental reason for his retaining the 
belief in spite of the tendency of his philosophy, I take to be 
the imperfection of his Physical System, which by no means 
answered to the modern requirement of being a “working” or 
workable hypothesis, from which you may draw inferences which 
can be brought to a practical test. But the explanation, or 
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then all but break out from these habits, and the places where 
he does so are among the most interesting in his Physical and 
‘Metaphysical Works ; 


Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in Worlds not realized, 


In this very 2nd Chapter of Metaph. v. he starts, if I mis- 
take not, on a road which might have led him to see that his 
ouuBeBnxcra, in the sense we are here concerned with, are 
relative to our actual state of knowledge, and may diminish 
indefinitely, if not absolutely vanish, as it improves. 

The reasoning of the chapter is fairly consecutive up to . 
1027 a. 15, at which point he seems to have sufficiently explained 
his theory of 16 ovpBeBnxos. But then he suddenly opens 
a wider question, as to the whole constitution of the universe, 
only to drop it again, and bring in a fresh illustration of the 
uunteachableness of the accidental. Suchlike breaks, which are 
not uncommon, are, I think, very generally followed by obscure 
sentences, which puzzle scholiasts and modern commentators 
alike: and though it may seem too easy a way out of the diffi- 
culties, I confess I am often inclined to conjecture that we have 
here a marginal note to an unedited text—quite a likely 
thing, if Grote is right as to the history of Aristotle’s Works 
Be this as it may, neither the scholiasts in the Berlin Edition 
nor Bonitz (who proposes an emendation) make much of lines 
24,6; ro 5€é mapa rovTo ovy éFe Néyew, trote ov, olow voupnvla’ 
) yap ael 9 ws emt TO WOAD Kal TO TH voupnvia’ TO Oé cuUBEBnKOS 
éort Tapa TavTa. 

I think what Aristotle meant to jot down was this train of 
thought: “All knowledge is of the constant or the usual. For 
can one either learn or teach anything which is not so? For 
the only distinct proposition that. can be taught or received 
from teaching is, that this or that always, or at least usually, 
happens in such or such a state of things—for instance, that a 
mixture of honey is usually beneficial to a patient in a fever: 
the physician cannot go on to define all the circumstances under 
which the medicine will fail. Or suppose he can; that, for 
instance, this occurs at new moons; he will then only have 
established a new general rule, and relegated to cupBeBnxés to 
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same word, in the places I have been discussing, not for predi- 
cates but for sequence of events. And the proposition, in this 
sense, has quite a different bearing, and requires quite a differ- 
ent proof. 


D. D. HEATH, 


P.S. The last chapter of the treatise De Generat. &c. ought 
to throw more light than I think it does on Aristotle’s doctrine 
about To évdeydpevov pn yevéoOasr. The question proposed is 
whether in the whole course of change which constitutes nature, 
anything whatever is of necessity, or whether all things are not 
contingent. But, as so often happens, he rides off—so it ap- 
pears to me—on a logical or verbal argument, deserting the 
question of physical fact. What I wish to call attention to is 
that, even here, where the larger question is at issue, he still 
appeals to common experience as proving that some danige at, 
least are coutingent—érz pev v4p évia Sion, Kal evOds TO Eras 
kal 76 wédXov Erepov Ova TovTO' 6 wey yap adnOés eitreiv OTL Eorat, 
Sef TodTO elvai tote adNOes Sti oti’ 9 Sé viv adnOes eizrety Ste 
pedrer ovdéev norver pn yevéoOas’ péddov yap av Babdilew tis 
oux av Badiceev. St Hilaire, it is true, construes this sen- 
tence so as to make it mean that we know some things are é£ 
avaykns: but I do not suppose any one will agree with him. 
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The late Lord Clarendon, who knew him and liked him well, 
told a friend of mine that Clark was the most agreeable man 
in society he had ever met. And Lord Clarendon had spent 
his life in the very choicest social circles, not of London only, 
but of Paris, Madrid and-other capitals as well. 

And yet, unless I greatly err, Clark never was quite 
satisfied with his life in Cambridge, and during the greater 
portion of it at least refused to concentrate his energies and 
faculties on some single adequate object. Whether he knew 
the actual words of the famous Cynic I cannot say; but he 
had often I fancy in his thoughts the purport of that profound 
maxim of La Rochefoucauld: La souveraine habileté consiste 4 
bien connoitre le prix des choses. A few powerful intellects 
grasp at once the vast significance of this golden truth, and 
a prudent choice leads to successful performance. But for 
many a year it was not so with Clark: he contented himself 
with brief occasional efforts, and schemes were thought of only: 
to be abandoned. Some such feeling perhaps induced him 
long to vacillate and finally to give up his promised edition 
and commentary. of Aristophanes, for which his various gifts 
better qualified him I believe than any other living En- 
glishman. 

At length in 1860 he designed a work which was destined 
to be brought to a successful conclusion, the critical edition 
" of Shakespeare. With the cooperation of his able colleague this 
edition was completed in 1866, and at once superseded all former 
critical editions of the poet. For a few years longer he was 
able to join the same colleague in editing single plays of 
Shakespeare for the Clarendon Press; and had health and 
strength not failed him, he might have done much in many 
ways to illustrate him whom he looked upon as the greatest 
of mankind. But, from what he told me himself more than 
once, I believe that the severe mechanical work involved in 
the collations for his critical edition had irritated his nervous 
system and brain. In February of 1871 he had a severe 
attack of pleurisy from which he never completely rallied. 
He passed the last years of his life in a state of great physical 
weakness and nervous depression; but his intellect retained its 


NOTICE. 


Arter the appearance of seven volumes of the Journal of Phi- 
lology, it became necessary, for financial reasons, to consider whether 
the publication should be continued. The question was discussed by 
the Philological Societies at Oxford and Cambridge, and a desire was 
expressed that some effort should be made to relieve the Journal 
from its immediate difficulties, and to maintain its existence in 
the future. The accession of many additional subscribers in Oxford 
and the promise of substantial assistance from the Cambridge 
Philological Society have encouraged the Editors to issue another 
number of the Journal, in the hope that among the many who 
are interested in the subjects discussed in its pages the circulation 
may be sufficiently increased to make it self-supporting. 


In consequence of Mr Clark’s withdrawal from Cambridge for 
several years before his death, and the many literary undertakings in 
which Professor Mayor was engaged, the editorship for some time 
was practically left in my hands. As my own occupations are suffi- 
ciently numerous, I was desirous of retiring from the office of Editor 
in favour of some one who could devote more leisure to the conduct 
of the Journal; but for the present I have consented to remain in 
charge, and with the able assistance of Mr Ingram Bywater and 
Mr Henry Jackson I hope that the character of the Journal may be 
maintained as a vehicle for the discussion of questions connected 
with all branches of Philology. | 


In the next number will appear the first portion of Mr Clark’s 
notes on the Acharnians, in the form in which they were left by 
himself when he still contemplated an edition of Aristophanes. 


WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 
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four and portions of the next twelve lines, copying the 
scholia. 


2. AoOnv] nicOnv Rav. So also in lines 4 and 13. 

haOnv Sé] HoOnv pév Amb. 1, Laur. 1 (6€ written above 
m.r.), Mod. 1, and Barb. 1. 

mavu 5é| qavu ye Elmsley. An unnecessary change. For 
the repetition of 5¢, see Matthie, Greek Grammar § 622. 5. 

Ba.a, rértapa| There is a colon after Basa in Rav., Mod. 1, 
Pal. 1, and Pal. 2: no stop in Par. 1, Laur. 1, &. Brunck 
(though he translates ‘ pauca, perpauca, quatuor omnino’) has 
no stop. So Bekker and Dindorf, as if Baia and rérrapa 
were predicate and subject; which cannot be the case here. 
Porson (Advers. p. 130) refers to this line for an instance of 
repetition. As only two occasions of joy are mentioned after- 
wards, lines 6 and 18, rérrapa must mean ‘some four’, an 
indefinitely small number. So zpeis is used line 598 of this 
play. So ‘duo’ in Latin: ‘ Vel duo vel nemo’ (Persius, Sat. 
1. 3). So ‘quattro’ or ‘due’ in modern Italian and ‘due’ in 
Spanish. : 

3. @duvnOny| wdurydnv Rav. | 

Wraupaxootoyapyapa| So Par.1. All other MSS. have 
appoxoatoyapyapa. The MSS. of Suidas and Hesychius vary 
similarly. As manuscript authority goes for very little on such 
a point I have followed Elmsley in writing yappan. as con- 
formable to the analogy of é£axoows, &c. yrappaxocctos, or 
aaupoxdatos, has been used, as the scholiast tells us, perhaps 
invented, by Eupolis. © 

4. a&wov] afov Rav. Cf. line 205 rq aodve yap aétov. 
The disgrace of Cleon leader of the war-party was a service 
rendered to all Greece. Cf. Pax 269, 270, amrdX\wr ’AOnvaiorow 
anretpiBavos, 6 Bupcomedns os éxvxa THY ‘EXAdba. 

xatpndévos] xepnddvos Laur. 1, Par. 1, Barb. 1. 

5B. éy@8'] eyo & Rav. 

evppavOnv| nudpavOnv Aldine, Scholiast and Elmsley. 

6. éEnuecev|] éEnueoe Pal. 2 and Ald. 

The scholia give two inconsistent accounts of the incident 
here referred to; first that Cleon was fined for insulting the 
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‘Knights’: which like many other scholia is merely an absurd 
inference from the text; and secondly that the Knights had 
forced Cleon to restore five talents which he had received from 
the islanders (i.e, the subject allies of Athens) va melon rods 
"A@nvaious Kougpicas avtovds THs eiopopas, For this Theopompus 
is cited as authority: wéurntar @ed7ropros. By thisis probably 
meant the historian, not the comic poet, The former may have 
mentioned it incidentally in his continuation of Thucydides, 
and perhaps on the authority of our poet. The circumstance 
does not appear to have caused much scandal, else Thucydides 
would not have passed it over in silence, It may be that Cleon 
im consideration of a speech’ in the assembly had received 
a present, which, being threatened with prosecution by some of 
the equestrian order, he sent back. The word éFeyeiy is used, 
line 1148 of the Equites, probably with especial reference to this 
transaction, 


7. tav@ ws] Elmsley suggests rov’rous. But the accusative 
is as admissible here as in lines 1, 2, 3, 9,&c. Meineke suggests 
Tad ws pw eyavace. 


8. a&wov yap “EAXaéc] Parodied, according to the scholiast, 
from the Telephus of Euripides, the complete verse being : 
Kaxos Odor av. aEvwov yap “EXddée. Elmsley suggests caxds 
oroirnv. Perhaps cada@s odXout’ ay, 

The dative, dativus commodi, with a&ov occurs again line 
205; 17 wove yap a£évov. 


10. “xey7vy] Bentley, xeynvee Rav. xeynvn the other 
MSS. Brunck reads Ore Sj7’ éexeynvn without authority. 

tov Aieyvarov] “Scriptor vite Alschyli: "A@nvaior 5é rocotrov 
nyarncay Aicyvndov, as WendicacOa peta Oavatov avtod Tov 
Bovdopevoy Sidacxev ta AioyvdXov yopov ANapBavery, Quincti- 
lianus x. 1, 66, “Correctas ejus fabulas in certamen deferre 
posterioribus poetis Athenienses permisere, suntque eo modo 
multi coronati.’’ Elmsley. Euphorion, Auschylus’s son, is said 
by Suidas to have gained four victories by representing post- 
humous tragedies of his father’s, but as schylus had been dead 
more than thirty years the list must have been by this time 

122 
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exhausted, and there can scarcely be, as Elmsley suggests, a 
reference to Euphorion in this passage, 


11. 68 dvetrev] 6 «ipv& Snrovors Schol. Mod. 1, Laur. 1 
(originally), Amb, 1, Pal. 2, Barb. 1, and Pal. 1 (by correction), 
and Suidas have avei’. Rav. has av elzrev. Par. 1 aveizrev. 

® @éoyu], Theognis, a tragic poet, mentioned again, line 
140, and Thesm. 170, 6 8 avd @éoyus Wuypos av Wuypas arovel. 
According to the scholiast he was nicknamed yiev. The scholiast, 
Suidas and Harpocration state that he was one of ‘the thirty 
tyrants’, but the text of Xenophon, who is doubtless the sole 
authority for the statement, has @eoyévns (Hell. 11. 3. 2). 


12. wes TovrT’ évetoe] Brunck adopts Valcknaer’s correc- 
tion mas TovtTo aeioat. ‘Non male’ says Elmsley, retaining 
however the old reading. There is a mixture of constructions 
very natural in the colloquial language of comedy. ‘Think 
what a heart-quake this gave me’. 


pov] ‘Elegantius esset wor quam pov’, Brunck. Why ? 


18. él pooyw] ’Avti rod pera tov Méoyov. Fv 88 obtos 
gadr0os KiBapwddos, medda atrvevott ddwv. So the ancient 
scholiast, copied by Suidas. A more recent scholion, neither 
found in the Ravenna MS. nor in Suidas, adds 6 Mooyos 
xiapwdds ‘Axpayavrivos, ties ovTws, STL 6 viKncas GdOdov 
éhapBave pooxov. The latter interpretation was adopted by 
Bentley in his ‘ Dissertation upon Phalaris ’ (Works, ed. Dyce, 
Vol. 1. p. 848). This, he says, is ‘the true meaning of the 
passage, as the language and the sense sufficiently shew’, ‘as 
the dithyrambic poets contended for a bull, so the harpers, 
x.Oap@doi, contended for a calf’, But his vast erudition has 
not supplied him with any other authority for the assertion. 
The existence of a harper called Moschus is only vouched for 
by our scholiast who perhaps invented him to explain the 
passage. He apparently supposes the name to have been 
given because his singing resembled the continuous lowing of 
a calf. That he was an Agrigentine may be a circumstance 
added to the original lie, suggested by the fact that the 
bucolic poet Moschus was a Syracusan. That ézi joined with 
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the dative case of a person can mean ‘after’ I do not be- 
lieve. 

Mitchell in his note ad loc. says: “An opinion of Welcker 
seems to be gaining ground that nothing more is intended here 
than a mere jest; the poet, in allusion to the derivation of the 
word Bovwrios, playfully combining a calf with the voyos 
Bowrios”’. 

The meaning seems to me simply this: Dexitheus dressed 
as a rustic came upon the stage mounted on a young bull or 
heifer. The Beeotian vowos, said by the scholiast to have been 
invented by Terpandros, was probably of a bucolic nature. 

14. Acki@eos] Aokeos Laur, 1. “An excellent harper 
and Pythian victor”, Schol. 

Bowstiov| Meineke proposes ro Sowwriov, But there may 
have been more than one Soiwriov pédos (if, as the scholiast 
says, wédos, and not voyos, be the word understood). In any 
ease the article may be omitted as it constantly is with words in 
very familiar use. 

18. After «ovias Pal. 1 and the first corrector of Laur. 1 in- 
sert ye, as do the Aldine and all subsequent editions to Brunck’s 
inclusive. Porson in his review of Brunck (Maty’s Review, 
Iv. p. 65) shewed that it should be omitted, the « in xovias 
being long, as in Lysistr. 470. The best MSS. and Suidas 
omit it. The meaning is: ‘Never since my washing days 
began have my eyelids so smarted with soap as they do now 
with vexation’. He is ready to cry, 

19, Omor'] Ommor Ray. 

Kupias éexkAnolas] xupia éxxAncia was a meeting of the 
Athenian assembly competent to pass bills, elect officers and 
generally to transact business of state in contradistinction to 
other meetings at which, as is probable, only matters of local 
and municipal interest were dealt with. As to the number of 
such meetings at this period we have no information. The 
scholiasts and lexicographers of later times are only authentic 
so far as they preserve the statements of Aristotle in his lost 
work, the sroAcrefat, and these doubtless referred to the usages 
of his own time. The statement of Pollux (vi, 95) that of 
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four meetings in each mputavela the first alone was called 
xupia, while the third was appropriated to the reception of 
envoys and ambassadors, is incongistent with what we find in the 
Acharnians, where the Persian ambassadors are introduced in 
a xupia éxxdnoia. From a passage in the speech of Aischines 
against Timarchus, quoted in full at line 44, we may infer that 
envoys and ambassadors were received at any xupia éxxdnola 
previously to the transaction of the other business. The scholiast 
on this passage is wrong in considering vouuos éxxdAnola and 
xupia éxxAnoia to be equivalent, and equally erroneous is the 
distinction sometimes made between ovyxAntos and xupia. 
The truth is that certain meetings held on fixed days were 
yotjot, others summoned on emergencies ovyxAnrou. Of the 
vouutot. some were xupiat, some not. The avyxAnto, by the 
nature of the case, would generally be xvp/au. It would rarely 
happen that an emergency would arise requiring a special 
meeting for the transaction of municipal business. From 
Thesmoph. 373 sqq. it would appear that the Povd7 had 
the right of fixing the time of meeting. 


20. éwOvijs] The assembly of women in the Thesmo- 
phoriazuse is held also at daybreak. Thesmoph. 376. 

av] mvi€ Laur. 1. The site of the Pnyx is to my mind 
one of the most certain points of Athenian topography, and 
the arguments of Welcker and others entirely fail to shake 
my belief in the conclusions of Leake. The votive tablets to 
Zeus found on the spot, and formerly inserted in the face of 
the escarpment on either side of the ‘bema’, prove indeed that 
the place was sacred to Zeus but do not disprove its having 
been the place of assembly also. The fact that the Pnyx was 
sacred to Zeus gives a new significance to the exclamation of | 
Agoracritus when he has triumphed over Cleon (Equites 1253), 
“EAAave Zed, cov To vientypuov. 


avtni] Aldus. avryi MSS., except Laur. 2, which has 76éet. 
21. of 8'] of 8’ Rav. and others. This is not to be taken 


as necessarily implying that the aryopa is visible from the Pnyx. 
I have no doubt that the ayopa was on the north side of the 
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Hill of Ares, which thus stood between it and the Pnyx. A 
street doubtless led from the Agora to the Pnyx below the 
western end of the Hill of Ares. 


22. Compare Eccl. 378, 9, nal dita wordy 4» pidros, @ 
Zed irtate, yékwv waperyer fv mpocéppawov Kixrw, The 
rofora: under the direction of the AnElapyor (Pollux vim. 104) 
removed all wares exposed for sale; opened the gates leading to 
the Pnyx, closed all the other issues and with a rope rubbed 
over with red-lead swept the loiterers towards the place of 
assembly. Those marked with the red-lead were fined. Such 
is the account given by the scholiast, and copied in full by 
Suidas. There is a minute exactness in it which distinguishes 
it from the imbecile inventions which fill so large a space in the 
scholia. Very likely it is derived from Aristotle. Nor need it 
surprise us to find so primitive a method of effecting ‘a call of 
the house’ still practised in times of great refinement and civiliz- 
ation. The Athenian democracy was very tenacious of old 
forms. This line, rd cyowwlov, x.r.., had become a proverb, 
according to Suidas, 


23. awpiav) dwplav Ray. play Par. 1. Corrected in 
other MSS. dwpig Suidas. The accusative is used as in 
the phrase xaipov 8 édynxets (Soph. Ajax, 34). Matthiw Gr. 
Gr, 425. See also Asch. Eum. 108, 109, nai vueticeuva Sein’ 
ém éryapa trupds éOvov, dpav ovdevds Kow?v Gedy, and Paley’s 
note. 

24, 25. The redundancy in #xovtes...€XOovres and the use 
of 6 as if a finite verb, not a participle, had preceded, have 
thrown suspicion on this passage. Dobree, referring to the 
scholiast’s diw@jcovrat, proposed to read elra Si@otiovvtat, 
and Ribbeck thinks that something is wanting before or after 
Rovres, or else that the word itself is corrupt. He says: “ Man 
vermisst nach a@\Ad@ ein neues Praedicat zu mpuraves, woraus 
zu ersehen ware, was sie zur Unzeit thun. Denn dass sie auf 
dem Markte die Zeit todt schlagen und sich nachher draingen 
werden, ist unstatthaft, da ste sich unmdglich wepi mpwrou 
EvAov stossen kénnen”. But the Prytanes came not from the 
ayopa but from the wputaveiov, where doubtless they met pre- 
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vious to each éxxAnola. Perhaps they were not unfrequently 
detained by preliminary business so long as to try the patience 
of such of the people as were punctual in their attendance in 
the Pnyx. The road from the Prytaneum to the Pnyx, sup- 
posing the former to have occupied the place assigned to it by 
Leake, would pass not through the market-place but between 
the Hill of Ares and the Acropolis. Meineke, Vindic. Arist., 
regrets that he had not admitted Dobree’s emendation 6d1o- 
otiobvrTat into his text, as elra 6€ cannot be used after a par- 
ticiple. Certainly not, according to strict rules of grammar, 
but we are not bound to correct every anacoluthon we find in 
ancient texts. In Asch. Agam. 423 Hermann says, Plena oratio 
esset evr dv éoOAra tis Soxdv opav opa. So we may say here 
‘plena oratio esset awplav jKovtes HEovow’. | 

It may be remarked that Suidas read wotiodvta: and so 
probably did the scholiast for he says: diwOycovtas ao éve- 
OT@TOS TOU waTife (not diwoTivw). 

I read Swwortioivras not to avoid the anacoluthon but 
because the compound verb is almost necessary to the sense. 
The corruption is owing to the tendency transcribers had to 
change and accommodate the comic iambic to the tragic 
rhythm. So line 107 has been altered in modern times. 


25, Meineke reads: a@dAnAous mepl Tov Tpwrov Evrdov' an 
unnecessary change. mpawtov EvAo», first place, no more re- 
quires the article than would apoedpia. Pollux in two places, 
Iv. 121, and vit. 1338, has wp@tov EvAoy without the article, 
having perhaps this passage in his mind. 

While the people sate below on the bare rock (Equit. 783) 
émt taiot mérpats, or on stone seats, of which the supporting 
wall may still be seen, the Prytanes and Secretaries probably 
had wooden benches along the ledge behind the bema, where 
there are no traces of seats cut in the rock. 


26. aOpdor] A late scholion tells us that the proper Attic 
form is @@poo., which Elmsley adopts. Suidas recognizes 
another form d@pot as also in use. Meineke reads a6por. 

etonvn 8 | elpnyvno, at first, in Rav., corrected by the same 
hand to etpyvn &. 
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41, ovya "Neyor] cvyod Aéywv Rav. (the syllable yo having 
both an acute and a grave accent). All other MSS. have ’Aeyor 
or Aeyov, varying in the breathings and accents over ov7yo. In 
Rav. there is no stop after mydpevor. 


43. qmapit] wapf Pal. 1. 


44. qapi@] tapi’ Rav., Pal. 1, Pal. 2. 

Tov xabdppatos| <A young pig, vorpsdiov Suid. déAg¢a€ Schol., 
was sacrificed and the blood carried round and sprinkled on the 
outskirts of the place of assembly. The blood was called «a@apya 
or xaOdpaotov, as was the victim. The ceremony was ta tepiotia, 
the person who officiated aepsotiapyos (Eccles. 128). The 
passage of Atschines alluded to in the note on line 19, is so 
important to the understanding of what follows here that I 
quote it entire. (AUschines against Timarchus, p. 4, Steph. p. 406, 
ed. Zurich, 1839.) xat was 5é xedeves Tors mpoédpous ypnuati- 
Cav; érevdav Td xabapovoy TrepevexO7 nal 6 KipvE Tas tratplous 
evyas evEntal, mpoyetpotoveiy Kedever Tos mMpoédpous rept 
iepdy Tav tratpiwv Kav Knpv&t Kal mpecBelats Kal dciwy, Kal 
peta taita érepwta 6 Kipv& “tis ayopevew BovreTar Tav 
vrép mevtnxovra é&tn yeyovotwv;’ émedav Sé odtot mdvres 
elirwat, TOT’ On KedNevEer Aéyety Tov addrAwV *AOnvalwy Tov 
BovaAcpevov. Amphitheus’ speech, lines 47—54, is not, I think, 
intended as a parody upon the genealogies of which Euripides 
is so fond, but is designed to shew that as he was a descendant 
of Gods and Demigods, his business came under the head of 
Ta watpia tepda and therefore should take precedence of all 
other. 

I have sometimes thought that there might have been an 
Attic ‘hero’ called Amphitheus, whose 7p@ov had been spared 
by the Lacedemonians, when they devastated the country 
round, but the meaning of the name ‘God on both father's and 
mother’s side’ makes it more probable that it was invented 
by the poet, and the scene may have been suggested by some 
recent incident in the assembly, when some one tried to get a 
hearing for his own grievances. on the ground that they related 
to the national rites. At any rate, from the question of the 
herald ov« dvOpwiros; line 46, we may infer that Amphitheus 
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appeared in archaic dress such as heroes and demigods were 
represented with, in fresco paintings. 

A good idea of the preliminary proceedings of the assembly 
may be gained from Eccles, 128 sqq, and from Thesmoph. 
295—382. 


45, ele] Pal. 1 and Pal. 2. The other MSS, have eizrep. 
The note of interrogation was first given in the Leyden edi- 
tion of 1624. Amphitheus, who has just arrived, addresses 
the question to a neighbour, The herald’s words render an 
answer unnecessary. 

46. The line is given thus in Rav.—éya: tic dv: audibeos: 
ox avOpwrog ; ov. In Mod. 1 ay. éyo: xy. tis ay: ap. 
ovx avOpwros:, xy. ov. Laur. 1 originally made the same 
omission, reading dust. ove avOpwrros ot (corrected above). 
Par. 1 omits the three last names of the speakers. The line is 
substantially right in Pal. 1, Pal. 2, and Amb. 1. 

Dindorf, in his note ed. Oxon, 1837, says, ‘ Prasconis partes 
prytani sunt tribuenda’, though he has retained the old ar- 
rangement in the text in this and the edition of 1851. Here 
and elsewhere the xjpv& pronounces in a loud voice the orders 
given him by the presiding wputavers. 

47. ad’ d@avaros* 6 yap ayu.| Dawes (? R, P.), Miscell. 
Crit. (p. 465, ed. 1827), laid down a rule that a tribrach could 
not precede an anapzst. Elmsley accordingly reads aad’ 
adavatos y" 0 yap ‘Aw. Hermann proposed aA’ abavaros' 
66 Au, (Reisig, Conjectanea, p. 13). Reisig himself suggests 
GX’ abavatos, 6 Ap. The rule seems to me very doubtful 
as applicable to Aristophanic senarii. Even admitting it, the 
pause after aPavaros would be sufficient to justify an exception. 
In the Aves 108, though a new speaker intervenes, moda 70 
yévos; has been changed for the same reason, to wodam@ Td 
ryévos 6 ; to the detriment of the sense, 

48. yiryverat] All the MSS. have yiveras, 

52. oteicfat] So all MSS. Meineke, following a sug- 
gestion of Elmsley’s, gives crosjoat here, moujoae line 58, 
and wroijcov line 131. Elmsley says: “omovdas troiovvrey 
de Diis induciarum auctoribus dicitur in Pac. 212 et 
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- eodem sensu elpnvnv momoas de Trygeo v. 1199”. But in 
the latter case mounoauevos might have been used, as Trygeus 
was himself included in the peace which he brought about. 
So in the case of Amphitheus, the middle voice seems equally 
appropriate. I therefore in lines 52, 58, 131 adopt the reading 
which has the highest authority. Compare the use of ézre7rotn- 
peOa, line 145, 
ampos A.| apds tovs A; Pal. 1. 


53. a@avaros ov] Brunck, asserting that the first syllable 
of afavaros cannot be long in dramatic poetry, conjectures 
év aBdvatos to avoid the concurrence of dactyl and anapest, 
which by Dawes’ rule is inadmissible. So he would read edu’ 
aQavatos Aves 1224, and dvr adavatov Rane 629. 

avdpes] avypes Pal. 2. ay'dpes Ald. 


54. KHPTS] Omitted in Rav. «np. or.«n. in the rest, 
except that in Par. 2 it is corrected by the same hand to 
mpuTavs, in accordance with the scholium: todro dnovw els tov 
™ pUTaVvEwv. ' 

Brunck recommends and Bekker reads IIPT. for KHPTS. 
But see the note to line 46. Mod. 2 gives the whole line ov 
yap...ro&ora: to the Herald. 


55—58. These lines have been erased and re-written by 
the same hand in Laur, 1. 
AM®,] Omitted in Rav. 


58. srotetcAa| Rav. sroujoat the rest. The authority of 
the Ravenna MS., in a case of doubt, outweighs that of all the 
others put together. The transcribers altered rosetofar to the 
first aorist active because of xpeyacaz. 


59. oiya] Rav., Laur. 2, Pal. 1, and Pal. 2. olya Laur. 1, 
Amb. 1, Par. 1, and Mod. 1. Elmsley adopts otya, putting a 
colon after xa@nao. 

AIK.] Omitted in Rav. 

ov] ov« Brunck and Elmsley. 


60. ye] re Barb. 1. In Laur. 1, it is doubtful, whether 
te or ye. Itis omitted by the scholiast: Dobree proposes 7. 
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no record, had been sent from Athens to Persia, whose long 
absence was still fresh in the memory of men. 

68, 69. érpvyouerOa rapa Kaiorpiov rorapov| Blaydes. 
érpuvysuec0a mapa tTév Kavotplwy mediwv’ Rav. érpvxopec0a 
Sid taév Kaiotplov mwediov Laur. 1, Barb. 1. érpuyoueda dia 
r.x.7. Par. 1, Amb. 1, Laur. 2, Pal. 1. érpuyopeba Sia r. 
xactpiov m. Pal. 2. érpuyouecOa trav Kavorpiwv tediwv 
Elmsley. érpvyouecOa mapa Kaiorpiov ediov Dindorf. 
Meineke conjectures é€. wept Kaivotpiov mediov. I had once 
thought of reading wépa xatotpiwv mediwv, but I now prefer 
Blaydes’ conjecture. He refers to Herod. v. 100, vropevouevor 
mapa tTotauov Kaiotptov. An additional touch of caricature 
is given by the statement that the carriage-road skirted the 
banks of a river, and that a river celebrated by Homer, flowing 
through the ‘Asian meadow’ (IL u. 460). The ‘plain of 
Cayster’, a very different place, was probably unknown in 
Greece till Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1. 2,§ 11, made it famous. 


69. odourAavobvtes] ddo:rrAavavres Laur. 1, Barb. 1. 
odntAavobvres Par, 1. oddotmropodvres (corrected to ddourAavody- 
tes by another hand) Amb. 1. 


70. dppapyakov] appafév Rav. and Amb. 1 (corrected). 

parGaxes] Kuster aetually proposes to read ov pada- 
KOS. | 

671. AIK.] Here, as in line 67, and frequently elsewhere, 

the sign : is used to indicate a new speaker, the name not oe 
given, in Rav. 

yap] 7 ap’ Brunck and Elmsley. tdp’ Meineke (Mehler 
conj.). Ribbeck suggests spodp’ dpa y' éc. yap seems to me 
quite right. Diceopolis assents to the proposition, and illus- 
trates it by his own case. ‘Riding in a cushioned carriage is 
killing work’ says the exquisite. ‘Yes’ says the other, 
‘for health and comfort there’s no bed like a good heap of 
rubbish’. Diczopolis is not here alluding to his duties as 
sentinel on the wall, for a sentinel would not be allowed to lie 
down—he, like the other fugitives from the country, was 
obliged to find a bed where he could. Compare Thucyd. 11. 17, 


f A A A 
KatecKevacavto Se Kai év tols wupyois tay TEVyYdY TrodXOl 
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ta] Omitted in Pal. 1. 

82. ’Opev] opdéyv Brunck. ¢éppwv Rav. (the first p being 
struck through with a pen). opeyv Laur. 1, Par. 1, Barb. 1. 
dpwv the other MSS., the Aldine and early edd. Gpw»r ed. 
Leyden, 1624, I have written the words ypvcdy dpav with 
capital letters. Bergler quotes Plautus, Stichus 24, 

‘Neque ille mereat Persarum sibi montes, qui esse perhibentur 
aurel ’, 


84. TIPESBYT®. 79 raveedjve'| Elmsley reads 17 mavoec- 
Anv@; continuing the words to Diceopolis, as the ambassador 
nowhere else takes notice of the interruptions. The speakers 
in this and the previous line are indicated by dashes in Rav. 


85. smaperide 5] All MSS. except Rav., which has xa 
mapetiOer’. Dindorf has given vaperifee 6 from Athenzus 
Iv. 6, p. 180 f., where this and the four following lines are 
quoted. But some of the MSS. of Athenzus have zraperiOe 8, 
which is more euphonious than -eu 6’. 


dAous] Pal. 1, Laur. 2, Par. 2. omrots Rav., Par. 1, Pal. 2. 
mrovs (yp. kat dXovs above) Laur. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1. 


87. Bods] reds Par. 1. ‘Oven-baked oxen’. The Athe- 
nians knew aptous xpiBaviras. Atheneus 111. 74—83, pp. 
109—116, enumerates the different kinds of dprov. Those 
named from the respective modes of baking are éavitgs, éoya- 
pitns, ataBupirns, ayatvas, xpiBavirns, a daa Navyavov (70) 
and érrav@paxis (7). 

88. Kyrewvduov] Cleonymus is one of Aristophanes’ 
favourite butts. He is described as a giant Ach. 88, Av. 1474, 
as a coward who had thrown away his shield Nub. 353, 
Vesp. 19, &c., as a toady, coXaxovupos, Vesp. 592, as a perjurer 
Nub. 400, as effeminate Nub. 673, 680, and a glutton Equit. 
1292. He is mentioned in many other passages of the earlier 
plays. After the Thesmophoriazuse, we hear no more of 
him, 

89. #v] Omitted in Par. 1, and originally, I think, in Mod. 1. 
In Laur. 1, yy is added by a later hand. 

gévat] The name is suggested by Phoenix. 
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90. The second syllable of éfevaxctes is blotted in Laur, 1, 
It is converted into épeariaxites in Barb. 1, 


91. dyovtes Heoper| Nxovres dryopev Rav. 

92. tov Bacirtéws opGarpdv] Herodotus 1. 114 tells us 
that Cyrus when chosen king by his young playfellows distri- 
buted offices among them, tov dé cov tid avtav ébOadpov 
Baotréos eivar. There were many so-called officers. Xenophon, 
Cyroped. vir. ii. 10, 11, ef 5€ tus oleras Eva aiperov eivat 
opOarpwov Bacidet ovK dpOds olerar xt. Aristotle, Politica 
lt. 16, 6@@adrpods modAods of povapyot Towvow abitdyv Kai 
ata Kal yetpas xal modas. One King’s Eye, Alpistus, is men- 
tioned as having perished in the Persian war by Aschylus, 
Persw 980 sqq. Milton borrows the image Par. Lost mr. 651, 
‘the seven, Who in God’s presence nearest to his throne Stand 
ready at command and are his eyes’. 

93. wmarafas] Omitted at first, but added in margin by 
the same hand, in Rav. 

tov ye adv| Elmsley, to avoid the repetition of ye, reads 
Tov te ody. But why should it not be repeated when two 
separate words require to be emphasized? See Aves 171, 584; 
Eccles, 189. The ‘King’s Eye’ had given Dicexopolis no 
offence, not. having even appeared as yet. 

94, <A late Scholion says: éoxevacpévos qv 6 Tlépons Séppa 
éyov Kabeévov eis TOTOV Tol Te TaywvOS Kal TOD oTOMaATOS 
... And another: of@arpov éyov Eva eri ravros Tod Tpogd Tov. 
This description probably rests on no authority other than the 
fancy of the scholiasts and seems scarcely reconcilable with 
Dicwopolis's comments. The mask worn by the King’s Eye 
was a caricature of, the type of face represented i in Persian art, 
some samples of which on tapestries or ‘ painted cloths’ had 
probably found their way to Athens, (See Vespx 1143, & 
"ExBaravaot tad? idaivera.) The eyes would be enormously 
large and the beard would cover the whole cheek, as it nearly 
does in the Nineveh sculptures, The ships’ eyes referred to by 
Dicseopolis were probably not the rowlocks but the holes one 
on each side of the prow through which the cables passed, 
and the aexwmara are either leather pads to prevent ae 
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cables wearing away the wood, or else ‘fenders’ to prevent the 
ship suffering damage by collision, or as a temporary means of 
repairing some damage already done. We must suppose the 
King’s eye to enter ‘attended’, and to salute the assembly with 
profound bows to right and left. Hence D.’s question ‘ Does 
your aspect mean that you are prepared for action, or are you 
wearing round a headland and looking out for a dry-dock ? 


95. vavdpaxtovy] Dindorf following Photius writes vav- 
gapxrov as the more Attic form. 

Bréres,| Ribbeck puts a colon at Brérecs and says that 
he cannot conceive how the line can be taken interrogatively. 
But pos rév Oedv is always prefixed to a question or a 
command, v7) rovs Oeovs to an affirmation. | 

96. vewootxov] All the MSS. read veds olxov and Rav. has 
veos xaptrrov olxov (originally cdurrewv). 

98, 101. IIPESBYTS] Rav. indicates the speaker by a 
dash. Par. 1, Pal. 2, and Pal. 1, by a recent hand, «jpué The 
rest mpéaBus 7» xjpvé. In line 102, the speaker is marked by a 
dash in Rav. ; in some omitted, in others «ypvé. ; 

98. .dtta o amémepyrer] Par. 2. att’ dv o° amérepev 
Rav. a@trao’ atréxreupe Pal. 1. arra co’ &repe Pal. 2, Barb. 
1. atta o’ adréreue the rest. Barb. 1 omits dpacoyv, which is 
written above the line in Laur. 1. | 

100. I have given this line as it stands in Laur. 1*. In 
Rav. it is iaptapav éEap~aomicovactpa. It is not worth while 
to record the variations of the other MSS., or the attempts 
which have been made to get sense out of it. Such attempts 
are sure to prove equally fruitless whether applied to the 
Pheenician in the Poenulus of Plautus, the ‘ Raphel bai ameth’ 
of the Giant in Dante (Inferno xxx1), the ‘Boskos Thromuldo 
Boskos’ which perplexed M. Parolles in All’s Well that ends 
Well (iv. i. 73) or the Turkish in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
Iv. 5 if any reader is not satisfied with the translation which 
contented M. Jourdain. 

Aristophanes was doubtless as ignorant of Persian as his 

1 taprapay etaptay: amriccovat cdrpa hand (old) has accented the 4th and 


is the reading of Laur. 1. Mr Clark 7th syllable erased a: and inserted a 
adds in another note book, ‘another before carpa.’ [W. A. W.] 
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audience, He wanted words conveying no continuous sense 
but sounding like words in Persian with which they were 
familiar, as ‘ Artabas, Xerxes, Pisuthnes, Satrap’. 

102. viv] Laur. 1, Par. 1, Amb. 1, Laur. 2, Pal. 2. nyiv 
Rav., Pal. 1, Mod, 1. 

104, Ajvt] Ane Pal. 1. Anes Rav. Ary or ApWen the 
rest. 

xpico] ypdoa Von Velsen, Rheinisches Museum, xvitt. 127. 


105. IIPESBYS] Omitted in Rav., Laur. 1. & Pal. 1, 


wh 
dsxat . Pal. 2. «7. the rest. Some similar errors are made in 
the next line, 

ti dai] Elmsley. ri & av’ all MSS. except Par. 1 and, 
originally, Laur. 1 ri 8 iad. Brunck reads ri ody, 


106. 67¢;] So pointed by Brunck on Reiske’s suggestion. 
There is no stop after Ors in the MSS. Pal. 2 has a curious 
mistake here, reading TiS ad Aéyet xijpvF ore y., and easing the 
lines 8° ad and idovas. 


107. ypvolov] ‘Numerosius esset ypvodv éx 7. 8. Elms- 
ley. Dindorf adopts the suggestion in his edition of 1835—7, 
rightly recurring to the old reading in the edition of 1851. 
108. 68¢ ye] A correction of Bentley’s. 68/ ye MSS. 
Brunck taking the second syllable in aydvas to be short alters 
pev in the next line to znv. Fritzsche proposed uév y’. A more 
probable correction would have been moias 68’, or molas Tor 
ayavas; but the ya is probably long as yav is in line 104. 

110. ami] amr Rav., Par. 1. ami" or aril: the rest. 

povos| Perhaps povor, ‘ by himself, unprompted ’. 

111. <A dash is prefixed to this line in Rav., as if a new 
speaker began. So also to lines 114, 115. 7 

mpos Toutovi] mpos toitrove Rav. ‘In the face of the 
ambassador’. He confronts those whom he supposes to be 
accomplices in a fraud. Dindorf takes it otherwise: ‘ Post 
éxol mutata constructione intulit mpéds rourovl, quod tantundem 
valet sah es simplex dativus rovrwi’. Reiske conjectured 
mpos Tovtoui ‘per hunc (wavra quem simul ostendit’. Meineke 
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adopts mpdos touroui, explaining ‘by this staff’. But in that 
case we should have expected mpés tauvrnal, i.e. THs Baxtn-- 
plas. 

112. capdiavixéy'] Rav., Laur. 1, Mod. 1, Barb. 1 and a 
corrector in Pal. 1. capdavaxoy Par. 1, Par. 2, Pal. 1, Pal. 2: 
cavéaviaxov Par. 3. capyresaxoy Ald. Later edd. capditaxov. 
The scholiast copied by Suidas, who writes capdwvixoy, inter- 
prets it wrongly ‘Sardinian’ instead of ‘Sardian’. Hesychius 
writing capdavxov explains rightly. Scarlet was probably a 
predominant colour in the stuffs manufactured at Sardis. ‘The 
form is capdvwaxcy in Clemens Alex. Paed. 1. p. 235’. 
Kuster. | 


113. 6 péyas nuiv] piv o péyas Rav. 

amotréparet| atroméure: Pal. 1, Pal. 2, The MSS. have 
after line 113 avavevet, after 114 ésrivever, rare examples of 
stage-directions, 


114, ddrws] @AN as Par. 1. 


o 

115. Laur. 1 has évévevcev dvdpes ovroct. The copyist in 
Barb. 1 mistaking the contraction for es in dvdpes writes éré- 
vevoey avopa ovtoict. 

dvdpes] Elmsley. avdpes MSS. 

118. éy@d' do éort, K.] Rav. has éyod’ botis dort K. 
whence Meineke éy#6’ ore éot K. 

Kleisthenes who is ridiculed by Aristophanes as effemi- 
nate (Nub. 355 and frequently elsewhere) is ironically called 
Son of Siburtius who was a famous trainer vra:dotpiBns and 
doubtless a great athlete himself. Antiphon charged Alcibiades 
with having killed one of his attendants in the palestra of 
Siburtius, Plutarch Alc. c. 3. Kleisthenes had no more rela- 
tionship to Siburtius than he had beard. See Equit. 1373, 4 
ovo ayopace: ayévetos ovdels év ayopa. wot Sita Krew Bévns 
ayopage Kat {tpatwv; The scholiast and Suidas say that he 
shaved to appear young. 


119. é&upnyéve] So Suidas in two places s. v. KAeobévny 
elSov and Ztpdrwv. First put in the text of Aristophanes 
by Bisetus 1607. All MSS. have é£euvpnyéve. The scholiast 
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quotes & OepuoBovrov omAdyyvor from the Medea of Euripides. 
No such words are found there. Perhaps, as Elmsley suggests, 
they come from the Peliades. They would be fitly addressed to 
Medea. 

120. rowvde ry’, o) Rav., Par. 1, Mod. 1. rowvdé & Laur, 1 
and Barb. 1, roovd’ » Amb. 1. rodvde & @& Pal. 1, Pal. 2, 
and Suidas s.v.=rpatwy. tovde 5) Suidas s.v. KreoOévny 
op@ and Elmsley, The scholiast says this line is parodied from 
Archilochus. 

121. 7AGes] 7AOev Laur. 1, Par, 1, Mod. 1, and Barb. 1. 

123. aiya] ciya Ray. 

126. otpayyevowac] Kuster’s emendation. orpayevryouas 
Rav, otpatevouai all the rest. In Nubes 131 Rav. Ven, 1 and 
others read orpayevouas, but the great majority have otpay- 
ryevopat. 

127. ovdéroré y icyes Ovpa] This reading was first pro- 
posed by Elmsley in his Auctarium. In his text he took, as 
Brunck had done, ovdéror’ tcye y 7 Ovpa, given by Suidas 
(8. v. toyerv). ovdémot’ iayer Gupa Rav. ovdérore xy’ icy’ 7 Oupa 
Par. 1, Laur. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1, Par. 2, Laur, 2, Pal. 1. ovédéor’ 
icy’ 9 Ovpa Par. 3, Pal. 2, which also has £evifeov for Eevi- 
Seu. 

The phrase was proverbial as the scholiast says. He quotes 
a line of Eupolis: wv) tov Tloceda, ovdéror ioyes 4 Ovpa, 
amended by Elmsley xovdémoré y' icxyes O'pa. He quotes also 
in a very corrupt form Pindar, Nem. rx. 4, &@ avatremrapévat 
Feivwy vevixavtat Gipar. ‘The Prytanes keep open house as 
they do it at the state’s expense’, 

131. olnca:|] Par. 1, Mod. 1. rénoas Rav., Amb. 1, Pal. 2. 
moinoat Pal. 1. qotjoas Laur. 1, Laur. 2 and Barb. 1. In this 
and other MSS. the first syllable of zroveiy is frequently but 
not uniformly written mo when the metre requires it to be 
short. Some modern edd. adopt Elmsley’s suggestion zroincop. 

133, «eyyvere] Rav. Elmsl. xeynvare other MSS. Schol. 
Suidas. Chceroboscus, Bekker’s Anecdota p. 1287, says that 
Herodian recognized the form «xeynvere in this passage, quoting 
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it however as from the Aves. As Herodian lived in the second 
century A.D. his distinct testimony outweighs all MS. autho- 
rity. Besides, the imperative is required here. 


This line is given to mp (i. e. rpéoBus) in Pal. 2. 
134. apa] ma Par. 1. Omitted in Mod. 1, Amb. 1. 


@EQPO. 68/.] Géwpos is omitted in Rav. Other MSS. 
have 661 @éwpos, as part of the text, an error which doubtless 
arose from the speaker’s name being omitted and inserted in 
the margin of the original, Attempts at correction have pro- 
duced great confusion which reaches its climax in Pal. 2, 
Géwpos oot nn& Oewp’. The mission of Theorus is probably 
a fact, though not mentioned by Thucydides. 


135. eloxnpirtetat] etoxexnpuxtat Rav. Elmsley proposes 
oUTOol KNnpUTTETAL. 


136. av jpev] Elmsley proposes dy Ewevoy or guew’ av. 
Blaydes am7jv dv. Meineke dv 7 pa Af. I venture to suggest 
dy jyov. The objection to the original is that Theorus every- 
where speaks of himself in the singular number, and Diczopolis 
uses épepes not épépere in his interruption. 

137. This line is omitted in Laur. 1, Par. 1 and Mod. 1. 


138. xaréviipe you] Karévipe tH yLovn Par. 1. xarévetfe 
T™ xvovn Laur. 1, Mod. 1. xaréveupe tH ysove Amb. 1. 


139. éarnE'] érnfev Laur. 1, Par. 1, and originally Mod. 1. 


139, 140. va’ avrov...nyovlfero] Meineke, adopting Nauck’s 
conjecture, gives these words to Diceopolis. See Thesm. 170 
68 av Béoyuis spuypcs dv Yruypas trove?. Theognis was so cold 
a, poet that when he produced a play at Athens he froze even 
the rivers of Thrace. The absurdity seems more comical when 
gravely stated by the envoy himself. The same charge of 
coldness was made against Araros the son of Aristophanes by 
Alexis in the Parasite: wpdyya 8 éotl pou péya| dpéaros 
évdov yruxporepov ’Apaporos. Athenzus It. p. 123 e. 

140. jv] y qv Rav. vy’ jw Laur. 1, Pal. 2. Elmsley, 
offended by the repetition of 4v, proposes piraOyvatos 6 pecy 
vireppuas. 
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143. ddAn@yjs| Rav., Pal. 1, Pal. 2, The rest have adds. 

144, éypad’] @ypadov Laur. 2, Pal. 1, Par. 2, and Suidas 
in xaos. He repeats the scholiast’s note ; lov épacray Hy ra 
TOY épwLevov Gvopata ypadew ev Tols Tolyols «7... Compare 
Vespxe 98—100. 

145. érerowmpeOa] reroujpeOa Rav. érrerrovy)uweOa Pal. 2. 
For the middle voice see Thucyd. 11. 29 Nuydodwpov ot *AAn- 
vaio mpdEevov émrounoayTo, 

146. dayeiv] Blotted in Pal. 1, ¢daciv Laur. 2. 

ahdavras| Amb. 1, Mod. 1, Pal. 1, Pal. 2, and, by correc- 
tion, Laur. 1. So also Suidas in azarovpia, addavtas Rav., 
Laur. 2. adAdvros Laur. 1 originally, and Par. 1. Brunck 
adopts a\Ada@vros and Elmsley quotes a similar construction in 
Equites 1181, 1182 tovrovi daryety éXarijpos, 

The festival of amatovpia, in which only citizens, duly 
enrolled as members of ¢patpiac, could take part, was held on 
the 11th and two following days of the month Pyanepsion, 
VY. Smith’s Dict. of Antiq. s.v. Sadocus, son of Sitalces, King 
of the Odrys, had been made an Athenian citizen in the 
summer of 429, but had not, it seems, come in person to 
Athens to enjoy the privileges to which he was entitled. It 
was in 429 that Nymphodorus of Abdera Sitalces’ brother-in-law 
Tv Te TOU LwTadKov Evppayiay érroince Kat Ladoxov tov viov 
av7ov ‘A@nvaiov Thuc. 1. 29. In this passage the zeugma 
is remarkable: ésroince would not have been used with the 
second clause had it stood alone, It is to be observed also that 
the genitive of Zerad«ns is LutaAKov in Thucydides, Lerad«ous 
in Aristophanes. For the extent of Sitalces’ kingdom see 
Thucyd, 11. 95—101. In the autumn of the year 424 Sitalces 
was defeated and slain by the Triballi (Thucyd. tv. 101). The 
reputation they thus gained probably suggested to Aristophanes 
to give their gods a voice in the councils of Olympus (Aves 
1567 sqq.). Sitalces was succeeded by Seuthes, his nephew, 
who is mentioned by Thucydides, 1m. 101, as being next in 
favour to the king. 


147, vTiBore] Meineke, after Cobet, reads nvreSoreu. 
All MSS., both here and in Equites 667, read nvTiBoret, The 
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Etymologicum Magnum quotes jvreBornoe from the Amphia- 
raus of Aristophanes (Fragments 101), apparently noting it as 
exceptional. It is very doubtful whether an absolute rule ever 
obtained as to the use of the double augment. Being in doubt 
I follow the manuscripts. 


148. @poce] @®pocev Rav. 


152. This line, which is found in all MSS., was omitted in 
the Aldine and all subsequent editions till Brunck’s. 

évrav0i] Elmsley. évtaiéa Rav. évravOoi the rest. The 
form évrav6i is found in the Ravenna MS. Lysist. 570 and 
Thesmoph, 646. 


153. vos] yévos Pal. 1, Pal. 2, Par. 2, Par. 3, and, 
originally, Mod. 1. So also Aldus and his followers. 


154. rovdto...capés] Continued to Theorus in Rav. Rav. 
has pevr’ 75y, Pal. 1 pévr’ Sy corrected to pévr’ 76n, Barb. 1 
pév & nyn, the rest pév y 75y. Par. 1, Par. 2, Laur. 2 read 
cages, the rest cadés. Elmsley reads roiro pév y 75n cadas, 
which does not yield a suitable sense. Translate: ‘Well here's 
something definite at last’. | 


155. Fyayev| ayaye Pal. 2. 


156. ‘touti...caxov;] todrt ti ectw 7O xaxov: Rav. The 
words ’OdopzavTwy otpatos are given to Theorus in Mod. 1, 
Par. 2, to the xjpv& in most MSS. and edd. The speaker's 
name is omitted in Rav. and Par. 1. “Odoyudvrwy is written 
with an aspirate in Pal. 2. The Odomanti (called Odomantes 
by Suidas and Pliny), as Thucydides tells us 11. 101, were an 
independent tribe inhabiting the plains beyond Strymon, north- 
wards. This description can only be reconciled with Herodotus 
vil. 112, Livy xLiv. 46, xLv. 4, and other authorities by 
understanding Thucydides to mean the lower Strymon. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus they occupied part of Mt. Pangeus. 
Whether in 425 they were still independent or had become 
subjects of Sitalces was a question which neither Aristophanes 
nor his audience cared to settle. 

otpatos'] oraros, originally, in Rav. 


[To be continued.] 


ANOTHER WORD ON LUCILIUS. 


I skeM to see a smile stealing over the face of any scholar 
who may have read the points in dispute between Mr Ellis and 
myself; but, as he continues the controversy in the last num- 
ber of the Journal, I think it worth while to endeavour once 
more to shew him how greatly he misapprehends the grounds on 
which the argument between us ought to rest. And here I 
cannot help thinking that I have some reasonable cause for 
complaint. In an article in the Academy I made afew remarks 
on the quantity of hoc which Mr Wordsworth in his very valu- 
able work, ‘Fragments of early Latin’, had been induced by Mr 
Ellis, against all authority external and internal, no less than 
three times to shorten in two passages from Lucilius. Surely 
the Academy was the right place in which to question my 
remarks, if they were to be questioned. Instead of that, Mr 
Ellis occupied no less than nine pages of our Journal in replying 
to my few lines. Asa sane controversy must not be carried on 
‘at a length so monstrously disproportioned to the subject- 
matter, I contented myself with giving what I believe was 
generally thought an adequate rejoinder in a note to my Lucili- 
ana, in p, 302 of the last vol. of the Journal. It will really 
conduce to brevity if I here reprint the greater part of that 
note : 

When I reviewed Mr Wordsworth in the Academy (July 38, 1875), I 
paid that hoe (nom. and ace pn was as long as hoc abl. or hine or haec; and 
in Plautus and Terence as well. That it was exceedingly common for the last 
two to treat such monosyllables, when preceded by a short monosyllable or by a 
pyrrhic with the last syllable elided, like the final syllables of iambi; Et id 
gratum, Sed hoc m{hi molestumst, commencing two consecutive lines near the 
beginning of the Andria, where id and hoe are slurred over in the same Way as 
the final syllables of iambi so often are when they immediately precede or 


follow the syll. on which the metrical ictus falls. Mr Ellis I presume would not 
think ‘nomen hic nobis’ admissible in Lucilius, However he has devoted nine 
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pages in the Journal of Philology (v1 p. 2683—272) to questioning this brief 
passing assertion of mine. The greater part of these pages is taken up with 
quoting from C. F. W. Mueller a number of passages from Plautus and Terence 
which exactly bear out what I said, that hoc is as long as hune or hance. 
Lucilius appears from L. Mueller’s index to use hoc (nom. and acc.) 8 times 
before a vowel, and always long. In none of the three cases where Mr Ellis 
writes hdc, is his reading found in the Mss...Mr Ellis observes (p. 269): ‘ Lucilius 
shortens tamétsi just as Plautus or Terence might; to Horace such a liberty 
would have seemed impossible’! as if tametsi were not a spondee as much as 
teipso, am being elided; as if %tst were not as impossible to Lucilius as to 
Horace ; as if it matters the least whether we write tametsi or tam etsi; as if 
tam, =tamen, does not occur again and again by itself in the old writers. It 
is hard to have to dispute on questions like this, 


I did think that the modest form and proportions of this 
rejoinder would save further controversy. But no: in the last 
number Mr Ellis came out with a surrejoinder of more than two 
pages (67—69). ‘Mr Munro’s remarks’ he begins by saying 
‘might lead an incautious reader to suppose that I had main- 
tained the monstrous position that nomen héc nobis was admis- 
sible in Lucilius’, He must be an ‘incautious reader’ indeed to 
suppose I charged Mr Ellis with maintaining it, when my words 
are ‘Mr Ellis I presume would not think nomen hic nobis admis- 
sible’, and when the very gist of my remark was to shew how 
utterly irrelevant it was to argue from the peculiarities of the 
old scenic prosody as to what Lucilius might admit. It is per- 
fectly true that if Terence’s sed hoc mihi molestum est be made 
to support héc sit in Lucilius, it might just as well be made to 
support hdc nobis. When Mr Ellis goes on to say that ‘the use 
of hoc in Plautus and Terence as a virtually short syllable in 
such positions as sed hoc miht molestum est is comparatively of 
more frequent occurrence than the use of hzc in similar situa- 
tions’, can he not see that the simple and sole reason of this is 
the fact that hoc occurs much more frequently than hic in 
Plautus and Terence and other writers? what other explanation 
can be needed? For the same reason we have hic 8 times, hic 
only 4 times in Lucilius before a vowel, simply because hoc on 
the whole occurs more than twice as often as hic. 

Well, and after all Mr Ellis surrenders two of his three 
Lucilian hécs. I feel a good confidence therefore that he will 
soon surrender his ‘atque si hdc ununst’ as well; for I am sure 
that any scholar will tell him, that the words in their context 
have no meaning at all. When he says ‘I still prefer my own 
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reading to either Munro’s "Eros or Lachmann’s “Eros, if for no 
other reason than that the words of the Mss. then need no 
change at all,’ he is here I can assure him under a complete 
misapprehension : sfoc is not st hoc, and the Harleian itself 
carefully expunges the hoc in the next verse which no other 
Ms. contains, and which Mr Ellis should not have therefore 
snatched at. If too he had observed how the Harleian a few 
words before writes decic, he might have seen that my etoc is 
nearer stoc (ctoc) and that my text generally is closer to the 
Mss, than his own unmetrical, ungrammatical and meaningless 
reading is. I do not hesitate to say that hdc in Lucilius would 
be a greater portent than in Virgil or Horace. Virgil admits 
hic; Lucilius only hic. 

What has brought this endless controversy upon me was 
an observation, contained in a few lines, that all the evidence 
we possessed, especially that of his own fragments, as well as 
the unvarying usage of all subsequent classical poets, proved 
Lucilius to have known only hdc, Mr Ellis never attempted to 
disprove this, the real point at issue; but filled page after page 
with irrelevant quotations from C, F. W. Mueller, which simply 
demonstrated what I had myself said with regard to the usage 
of the old scenic poets. He has abandoned as untenable two 
of his three Lucilian Aécs, and admits of the third that ‘the 
support is certainly a very slender one’, He now seeks to 
change the venue to the grammarians Diomedes and Pseudo- 
Probus whose words have no more apparent bearing on Lucilius 
than on Shakespeare. One of them is utterly unknown; the 
other belongs to the latter half of the 4th century and is styled 
by Reifferscheid a ‘miserrimus grammaticus’, My words, to 
which Mr Ellis now shifts the controversy, were meant for a 
mere contemptuous reference, not intended for argument at all. 
He is quite welcome to the pair, as well as to Plutarch’s ox aye, 
which I cited ages ago. Let hoc or oc be as short to them as 
Mr Ellis pleases; but ‘ignoratio elenchi’ is a terrible engine for 
prolonging controversy. 


Again, when I turn to the next page, my hopes that he will 
soon entirely abandon his hic are sadly dashed. In his former 
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disputation he had, to support this comic prosody, made the 
singular assertion that Lucilius used the scansion tamétst. 
The reader will see what I say of this in my note quoted above. 
Lucilius has for instance ‘Quo me habeam pacto, tam etsi non 
quaeri’ docebo’. How does Mr Ellis (p. 68) take my correction? 
‘My assertion that tamétsi was used by Lucilius may no doubt 
be explained away by supposing tam elided or by writing tam 
etst. But the question is not settled by these obvious remarks. 
We cannot be sure that the comic writers elided tam and made 
etsi long’. ‘Explained away’! ‘obvious remarks’! Am I to under- 
stand from this that Mr Ellis was aware of this explaining away 
and ‘these obviows remarks’, when he made his curious statement, 
and chose to connect it with comic peculiarities, as alien to 
Lucilius as to Virgil? I am now disposed to withdraw what I 
said above and to think that even a cautious reader might sup- 
pose he would be ready to defend nomen hdc nobis in Lucilius, 
if some other misapprehension.rendered this a convenient hypo- 
thesis. Let us see: it 1s not unusual for metrists of a peculiar 
turn of mind to scan ipsum, séipsum. If one of these were to 
bring me an hexameter ending with nosce teipsum, I should say 
to him, My good friend, metrically, if not morally, you should 
lay this maxim to heart: don’t you know tecpswm is a spondee ? 
Take for instance, out of 50 examples, Horace’s ‘Tutus et in 
seipso totus teres atque rotundus’. I should now expect to 
hear him reply, ‘oh, it may no doubt be explained away by 
supposing se elided or by writing se tpso. But the question is 
not settled by these obvious remarks: I prefer to scan sé%pso in 
Horace after the example of Plautus and Terence’. Lucilius’ 
prosody was identical with Horace’s; and his scansion of tametst 
the same as Horace’s scansion of sevpso. I cannot help reite- 
rating once more, ‘it is hard to have to dispute on questions 
like this’. 


In the same ‘Luciliana’ of mine I began (p. 294 foll.) my 
emendations by what I venture to say almost every scholar 
will look upon as a certain correction of a passage on which 
many fruitless conjectures have been made. All who choose 
to turn to what I say there will see why I speak thus confid- 
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ently: I ground the certainty of my correction solely on the 
fact that I have discovered it in Gellius: ‘anu noceo, inquit’ 
for the absurd ‘anunotelo inquit’ of Mss.’ I repeat that my 
restoration is certain. But what thinks Mr Ellis? He says 
(p. 69) ‘I venture to differ from him (Munro) on three grounds: 
(1) The improbability of so common a word as noceo being 
corrupted into no telo; (2) the frequency with which Gellius 
adds inguit after the first or first two words of a, quotation, 
cf. v 14 etc.; (3) the weakness of the expression’. And he 
prefers his own anumne tero, inquit, 

Let me say a few words on these three objections. I 
appeal to any one who knows anything of Nonius’ Mss. or 
of any medieval Mss, whether they might not offer noceo or 
noteo with perfect indifference, the sounds being in those times 
identical, as facies or faties, spatiwm or spacium and ten 
thousand similar cases sufficiently attest. I would ask further 
whether the meaningless anwnoteo might not readily pass into 
an uno telo to give the semblance of Latin words, 

As for the second objection, it is perfectly true that Gellius 
often attaches inquit to a quotation; but it is not his custom to 
attach it in a case like the present. I will quote what he does 
say here: Sicuti Lucilius in eodem casu victu et anu dicit, 
non victut nec anui, in hisce versibus: ‘Quod sumptum atque 
epulas victu praeponis honesto’: et alio in loco ‘anu noceo, 
inquit’. Let me add what immediately follows: Vergilius 
quoque in casu dandi aspectu dicit, non aspectui: ‘teque 
aspectu ne substrahe nostro’; et in georgicis: ‘Quod nec 
concubitu indulgent’, C, etiam Caesar, gravis auctor linguae 
Latinae, in Anticatone; ‘unius’ inquit ‘ arrogantiae, superbiae 
dominatuque’. item in Dolabellam actionis 1 lib. I: ‘isti 
quorum in aedibus fanisque posita et honori erant et ornatu’. 
And so in 50 other places it is seen not to be Gellius’ rule, 
when he quotes two or more successive passages from an author 
to repeat the dicit or inquit after the first passage. And more- 
over, when he speaks as here of citing a versus, he never con- 
tents himself with quoting two words like anu noceo, which 
give no indication of metre. The least he would cite is anu 
noceo inguit, which shews itself to be at least part of a verse, 
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I unhesitatingly assert then that inquit is a portion of the 
quotation, and that Gellius is quoting from our passage. 

As for Mr Ellis’ third objection, I greatly prefer in itself 
anu noceo to his anumne tero; but, as I said before, every 
corrector thinks his own correction best; and now, as then, 
I appeal to Gellius alone in maintaining that my emendation 
is certain. Mr Ellis may refer it to any scholar he likes: I 
have no doubt of the verdict being on my side, 


In my Luciliana no. 11, Journal vil p. 299, I proposed ficta 
ices (i.e. tcens) for the unmeaning fictrices of Nonius’ Mss. 
which is only the change of a single letter. Mr Ellis in p. 70 of 
our present volume observes: ‘Lachmann, Mueller and Munro 
all correct the Ms. fictrices as if it must contain some part of 
fingere, the word under consideration’. On the contrary ‘we all 
of us assert that Nonius blunders and that the word comes from 
figo. Mr Ellis then argues that fictricis ‘ may be right, especially 
as from Nonius’ explanation Fingere est lingere’. But the 
question is what Lucilius, not what Nonius, thought; and I 
fancy Mr Ellis will get no one to believe that Lucilius could 
employ jictriz in such a sense. If I am not mistaken, I can 
disabuse him of such a notion. 

On looking at what the editors of Nonius and Lucilius say, 
I am much surprised that none of them have observed what 
was clear to me when I first came across the passage in Nonius, 
p. 308, 17: Fingere est lingere. Vergilius lib. vim11 Cum poclo 
bibo eodem, amplector, labra labellis Fictrices conpono, cet. The 
VIII is a mistake for vit1 which is rightly given in another part 
of Nonius. Both Mueller and Lachmann change lingere to 
wungere. This is what Nonius probably wrote: Fingere est 
lingere. Vergilius [lib. vit illam tereti cervice reflexa Mulcere 
alternos et corpora fingere lingua, Fingere, iungere. Lucilius] 
lib. vir Cum poclo cet. And then he goes on to illustrate 
four other senses of fingere. The cause of the omission is 
obvious. Of course the words ‘fingere, iungere’ are not cer- 
tain, as he may have perversely given the sense of lingere to 
Lucilius’ ficta, which is really the archaic partic. of figo, tho’ we 
need not gratuitously thrust such a blunder on him. The 
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jingere in Virgil has nearly the meaning which is assigned to it: 
Medic. p. m. has indeed lingere for fingere. 

Ibid. no. 22 I proposed ‘dum miles Hibera Terra fractu’ 
meret ter sex, aetate quasi, annos’ for the ‘'Terras ac meret cet.’ 
of Mss. Mr Ellis observes on this: ‘May not a proper name 
lurk in s ac, possibly Sacsa or Seica?’ If anything in so short a 
fragment can be clear, it must be clear that Lucilius is here 
speaking of the long and hard service of the Roman soldiery in 
Spain, miles having its collective sense; and that Sacsa or 
Seica, whatever may be their meaning, can have no place 
here. Comp. the precise parallel in x1 8 Annos hic terra iam 
plures miles Hibera Nubiscum meret: which is surely decisive’. 


I will now bring together and discuss several passages of 
Lucilius, which may have a more general interest than this 
thrashing anew of grain which I had fancied was already safely 


housed : 


Cic. de finibus 1 '7 Nec vero, ut noster Lucilius, recusabo 
quo minus omnes mea legant, utinam esset ille Persius! Scipio 
vero et Rutilius multo etiam magis: quorum ille iudicium re- 
formidans Tarentinis ait se et Consentinis et Siculis scribere. 
facete is quidem, sicut alia; sed neque tam docti tum erant, ad 
quorum iudicia elaboraret, et sunt illius scripta leviora, ut 
urbanitas summa appareat, doctrina mediocris. 

Cic. de orat, 11 25 Nam ut C. Lucilius homo doctus et perur- 
banus dicere solebat neque se ab indoctissimis neque a doc- 
tissimis legi velle, quod alteri nihil intellegerent, alteri plus 
fortasse quam ipse; de quo etiam scripsit ‘Persium non curo 
legere’—hic fuit enim, ut noramus, omnium fere nostrorum 
hominum doctissimus— Laelium Decumum volo’, quem cog- 
noyimus virum bonum et non illiteratum, sed nihil ad Persium ; 


1 Thid. no. 18, I showed that both 
Mueller and Lachmann had corrupted 
this fragment; and I explained with 
some care its probable meaning and 
relation to the context, Mr Ellis ob- 
serves; ‘Quicherat has anticipated 


Munro in his explanation of xxvi. 46 m." 
On referring to Quicherat’s Nonius I 
find that he retains the Ms. reading 
which is unquestionably right; but 
not one single word of comment does 
he give, 
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sic ego, si iam mihi disputandum sit de his nostris studiis, 
nolim equidem apud rusticos, sed multo minus apud vos. malo 
enim non intellegi orationem meam quam reprehendi. 

Pliny Nat. Hist. Praef. 7 Praeterea est quaedam publica 
etiam eruditorum reiectio. utitur illa et M. Tullius extra omnem 
ingenii aleam positus, et (quod miremur) per advocatum de- 
fenditur: ‘ Nec doctissimis—Manium Persium haec legere nolo, 
Iulium Congum volo’. quod si hoc Lucilius, qui primus con- 
didit stili nasum, dicendum sibi putavit, Cicero mutuandum, 
praesertim cum de republica scriberet, quanto nos causatius ab 
aliquo iudice defendimus ? 

Lachmann, and after him with more precision Lucian 
Mueller, have proved that the last five books of Lucilius were 
written and published before the first twenty-five. The latter 
has shewn that books 26—29 were the earliest; then after an 
interval came 30 which refers to books already published. In 
the 7th there is a plain reference to a passage in the 29th. 
Various notes of time, to which I will recur later, as well as the 
metres in which the different books were written point perhaps 
to like conclusions. We have copious fragments of the last five 
books, mostly from Nonius. 26 and 27 were wholly composed in 
the favourite old Latin septenarius or trochaic tetrameter cata- 
lectic: 28 and 29 were written chiefly in the old Latin tri- 
meter iambic, but at the same time contained each of them 
both septenarii and hexameters. As all, or certainly most of 
the books, were made up, like Horace’s, of several satires, this 
mixture of metres is natural enough. The 30th book was 
wholly composed of hexameters; and so were the first twenty. 
Of the other five books, we are certain that 22 was partly 
written in elegiacs ; whether entirely, the very scanty fragments 
do not allow us to decide: in fact we have only three penta- 
meters; at least I hope later on to expel one of its. distichs, 
and Mueller has, wrongly I think, admitted another, which 
Lachmann forms into trimeters. Of the four remaining books, 
21,23, 24 and 25, we possess no known fragment, except a single 
hexameter quoted by Priscian from the 23rd; and it Mueller 
relegates to the 13th. For some reason or other Nonius, to 
whom we owe most of the fragments to which the number of 
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quoted then, and what Pliny refers to, must I should think 
have run thus: 


Nec doctissimis scrtbuntur haec neque indoctissimis : 
Persium non curo legere, Laelium Decumum volo: 
# 


Manium 
[Persium] haec ego legere nolo, Iulium Congum volo. 


The name for which Pliny has wrongly put Persium had 
probably the same quantity. If it were like Curionem or Caeso- 
ninum, then ego is ndét wanted ; but ego is I think more energetic 
than Mueller’s haece. Pliny’s mistake however in Persium 
may have involved one in legere as well, and Lucilius may 
have written something like ‘Gellium aestumare’ or ‘haec 
censere’. Maniwm was probably added because there was more 
than one known person of the name, just as Decumum is added 
to Laelium to distinguish him from the more famous Gaius. 
The fact that Pliny quotes the passage in his Preface, and that 
Cicero doubtless did the same, is another argument in favour of 
placing it near the beginning of Lucilius’ first written satire. 


I now proceed to another fragment, which Mueller and 
Lachmann place in the ‘libri incerti’, but which I think be- 
longs like the preceding to the first satire of 26. Festus p. 273 
Redarguisse per e litteram Scipio Africanus Pauli filius dicitur 
enuntiasse, ut idem etiam pertisum, cuius meminit Lucilius, 
cum ait ‘Quo facetior videare et scire plus quam ceteri, per- 
tisum hominem, non pertaesum, dicere ferum nam genus’. 
For the three corrupt words at the end Lachmann reads ‘erum- 
nam est opus’: the erumnam is a certain and brilliant cor- 
rection, the est opus only a makeshift. Mueller adopts of course 
erumnam, but reads ‘hominum—dices erumnam genus’; which 
I do not much like. I have thought of negas? for genus, which 
is not much more than transposing two letters: 


Quo facetior videare et scire plus quam ceteri, 
pertisum hominem, non pertaesum, dicere erumnam negas ? 


‘Do you refuse to say ‘pertisum, n. p., er.’, so as to shew 
yourself thereby more witty and more knowing than your neigh- 
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To take as samples those of the two latest editors of Lucilius, 
of the latest editor of Nonius, and of Mr Ellis in the last number 
of the Journal, it is thus Mueller reforms it after Duentzer : 


doctior quam ceteri 
sis et mutes aliquo tecum sartas tectas ditias, 


The ‘mittis’ he says is doubtless a dittography of ‘mutes’, 
with which I do not agree, any more than with the meaning 
he assigns to the whole fragment. This correction is founded 
on the first stage of interpolation ‘satra facta vitia’: the others 
all rest on the further palpable interpolation ‘sacra facta vitia’, 
Lachmann presents us with 


doctior quam ceteri, 
siqua mittis, mutes aliquo tum sacra face a via: 


which he illustrates from Ovid. Quicherat too.finds his way 
into the Sacra via, but robs it instead of buying as Lachmann 
does : 
* doctior quam ceteri, 
saxa mutes aliquo tecum, sacra furata via. 


Mr Ellis, p. 71, holds that, after Scaliger had conjectured 
‘symmistis’, there can be no reasonable doubt that ‘sacra facta 
vitia’ is simply ‘sacra facticia’, which he translates ‘false rites’, 
‘The whole passage may have run thus, 


doctior quam ceteri 
sis symmistae, mutes aliquo tecum sacra facticia’. 


I have my doubts on all these points: cuppvorns is a late 
patristic word which does not occur in classical writers and 
which it is not likely Lucilius would know: ‘sacra facticia’—a 
conjecture founded on the worst form of the interpolation—does 
not mean ‘false rites’, but rites made by the hand, by the art of 
man, not by nature, and has nothing ‘false’ about it. It too is 
a late word, first occurring in Pliny, perhaps coined by him. 
These adjectives in -tczus, with long 7, formed from participles, 
‘novicius’ and Plautus’ ‘caesicius’ being the only ones I know 
which come from an adjective, are peculiar and entirely to be sepa- 
rated from adjectives in -ictus, such as ‘tribunicius, praetoricius, | 
pastoricius, natalicius’. Some of the former class are found in 
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will pass them over and go on to say a few monde: on the dates 
of Lucilius’ life. 


Jerome, whose additions to the Eusebian chronicle, copied 
from Suetonius, so often perplex us through some seeming care- 
lessness or ignorance on his part, gives two very distinct and 
authentic-looking notices, one of the birth, the other of the 
death of Lucilius. Under the year which corresponds to U.C. 
606, B.c. 148, (as the two best Mss. attest, the others assigning 
it to the following year) he tells us the poet Lucilius was 
born. Again in the year which answers to 651 (103), as 
all the Mss. give it except the Amandinus, which assigns it to 
the year following, he says ‘C. Lucilius satyrarum scriptor 
Neapoli moritur ac publico funere effertur anno aetatis XLVI’. 
The date of his death seems to be correctly given. Tho’ this 
was formerly questioned, scholars are now agreed that there is 
nothing in his fragments that need be assigned to a later date 
than several years before B.c. 103 or 102: see L. Mueller’s 
edition, p. 288. 

But could he have been born so late as B.c. 148, and have 
died at the age of 45 or 46% We know from Cicero, Horace 
and others that he was an intimate friend of the younger Scipio; 
we know that he went with him to Spain B.c. 134 and served 
as an ‘eques’ in the Numantine war. He would then have 
been a boy of 14, which seems almost an absurdity. Scipio 
is spoken of as serving very young; but he was 17 when he 
fought under his own father Paulus at Pydna. Then could 
Horace write ‘quo fit ut omnis Votiva pateat veluti descripta 
tabella Vita sents’ of a man who died in his 46th year? It has 
been said that we are all disposed to think of men of the olden 
time as ‘senes’, But Horace was born 37 or 38 years after the 
other’s death, and his Satires were written less than 70 years 
after that time. I observe that the publishers of the Beaumont 
and Fletcher of 1679 promise, if it succeeds, ‘to reprint old 
Shakespeare’; but these are rather words of homely endearment. 

But argue as we may about Horace’s ‘senis’, there is a 
passage of Cicero which in my judgment is decisive on the 
point in question, tho’ I have. never seen it taken sufficiently 
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into consideration. I refer to the De Finibus 1 7, cited above. 
Cicero says*there ‘Nec vero, ut noster Lucilius, recusabo quo 
minus omnes mea legant. utinam esset ille Persius! Scipio 
vero et Liutilius multo etiam magis; quorwm ille vudicium re- 
formidans, Tarentinis ait se et Consentinis et Siculis scribere’. 
The Rutilius here spoken of is P, Rutilius Rufus, the cele- 
brated statesman and Stoic writer. At this time he was quite a 
young man and, together with Lucilius, accompanied Scipio to 
the Numantine war as military tribune. As Scipio was dead 
when Lucilius published book 1 of his Satires, the passage here 
referred to must have occurred in one of his earlier books, 
26—30; probably, as I have argued above, in the earliest of 
all, the 26th, in more or less close connexion with the other 
passages I have so fully discussed, especially with the ‘doctior 
quam ceterl —— mutes aliquo tecum satiram fac tuam’, if I 
have at all hit the right meaning of those lines. Lucilius says, 
in jest of course, that he shrinks from the judgment of Scipio 
and intends to write for folks who could scarcely understand 
Latin. The first published book or books then of his Satires 
must have been written between the time of the Numantine 
war and B.C, 129, the year of Scipio's death, If therefore 
Jerome’s chronology be correct, Lucilius, who earned such great 
renown by inventing a new style of satire, the peculiar glory of 
Rome, must have composed some of his works between the 
ages of fourteen and nineteen: a thing incredible surely. 

I am disposed to adopt a simple conjecture which has been 
put forth, that Jerome in copying out Suetonius’ precise 
account of the death and funeral of Lucilius, through his own 
magugence or a faulty Ms. for Suetonius’ ‘anno aetatis LXIV’ 
or ‘LXVI’ wrote down ‘XLvI’ and then adapted the year of 
birth to the ‘annus Abrahae’ which would correspond to this 
false reading. Every thing would now run smooth. Luci- 
lius, when he went with Scipio to Spain, would be in the 
prime of manhood, 32 or 34 years of age. Soon after that 
time he would be writing and publishing his earliest books, 
26—29, and then 30. Some of these at all events would be 
published before the death of Scipio, when the poet would 
be 387 or 39. His ready pen, tho’ engaged on a novel 
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style of writing, would not need ‘much scratching of the head 
or biting of the nails’ to set it in motion. Fragment 47 
Muell. of our 26th book, ‘Percrepa pugnam Popili, facta Cor- 
neli cane, proves that it was not published till after the 
capture of Numantia. A comparison of the fragments I have 
discussed above makes it appear to me not improbable that 
Scipio may have been the poet’s sportive opponent in the |. 
dialogue of the Ist Satire of 26. 

We have next an excellent terminus ex quo for the date 
of book 1: its 10th fragment speaks of Carneades as dead. ~ 
He died B.c. 129, the year of Scipio’s death. This book there- 
fore was completed certainly after that date, as is pointed out 
by Fischer in his Roem. Zeitt. for that year. We may assume 
then that books 1—25 were composed during the 20 years 
or so, beginning a year or two after B.c. 129 and ending a 
very few years before the poet’s death in 103 or 102. His 
whole career as a satirist would then occupy some 25 years. 
This would harmonise well with Horace’s picture, ‘ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella Vita senis.’ 

Mueller, p. 289, prefers another hypothesis which has been 
started, that Jerome has confounded the consuls of v.c. 606 
with those of U.c. 574 whose names were almost the same. 
Lucilius would thus be born B.c. 180, and would be 77 or 78 
at the time of his death. This would involve the consequence 
that the poet would be nearly fifty when he began to write or 
publish; which is perhaps a little improbable in the case of 
so voluminous an author. lLucilius would then too be ten 
years older than the poet Accius who preceded him at all 
events as an author. Mueller gives two main reasons for 
adopting this view, neither of which I can accept. Lucilius 
in the 46th fragment of 26 mentions the Lusitanian chief 
Viriathus who after years of successful warfare with Rome 
was murdered B.c. 140. Mueller argues that the poet’s men- 
tion of him must have been contemporary with the events 
spoken of. But that is quite impossible: in a single line of 
this same book he mentions the defeat of M. Popilius by the 
Numantines B.c. 138, and Scipio’s capture of their city five 
years later; and it seems certain that he must likewise have 
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clamat Epicurus se nescire quid sit bonum: adsint etiam for- 
mosi pueril qui ministrent, respondeat his vestis, argentum, 
Corinthium, locus ipse, aedificium :—hos ergo asotos bene qui- 
dem vivere aut beate numquam dixerim.’ I take the ‘hrysi- 
zon’ of Madvig’s best Ms. as the oldest and most genuine 
form of the corruption: then comes ‘hirsizon,’ Morelius in 
his commentary of 1546 cites from his Ms, a strange reading 
‘hirsyphon’, which has greatly affected the criticism of the 
fragment, and in my opinion most mischievously. 

Madvig has clearly shewn that the commentators before 
him, with their ‘nil dempsit’ and so on, had quite misunder- 
stood the purport of the quotation, the ‘sacculus’ being in- 

tended to soften the harshness of the wine, and he suggests 

nil duri sit’ for ‘dum sit’, He proves too triumphantly that 
‘hir’ can have no place here. This word, which is not found 
in the classical authors, is explained by the old grammarians 
to mean Oévap, ‘the flat or hollow of the hand, the palm without 
the fingers. Mueller adopts Madvig’s ‘duri’ and Lambinus’ 
‘nix’; but will not accept the former’s refutation of ‘hir’; 
and gives us this distich: Defusum e pleno siet hir sipho- 
neve, cui nil Durist, cum nix et sacculus abstulerit: the syntax 
calls I think for Madvig’s ‘sit’, not ‘est’* 

Tho’ it may be presumptuous to say so, when Madvig is of 
the number, I assert that none of the critics of Lucilius or 
of Cicero has taken a correct view of this citation. Cicero is 
adapting the poet’s words to his own argument and to his 
own context, and turning them into the oratio obliqua. Luci- 
lius must have praised what Cicero, playing the stoic, here 
condemns, He was commending no doubt some fine and 
well-kept wine. In the first part therefore ‘quibus’ and ‘sit’ 
are Cicero’s own words, not Lucilius’; and the 2nd ‘sit’ and 
‘abstulerit’ were ‘est’ and ‘abstulit’ in the original. Varro has 
similarly turned Lucilius’ words into the ‘oratio obliqua’ in 


1 Mr Ellis, supra p. 70, calls Muel- the sense of his own lines, How can 
ler’s version ‘deplorable’: he returns ‘hir-siphon’, any more than ‘manus- 
to ‘dempsit’ and to the old interpre- siphon’, ‘palma-siphon’, or ‘xelp- 
tation, exploded by Madvig. Idonot olg¢wv', mean ‘a hand- siphon ' ? and 
understand the Latin, the syntax or whata rhythm! 
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so must the fragment which follows it in Mueller, if, as I 
believe, Lachmann’s senarii are to be preferred to Mueller’s 
elegiac couplet. 

Varro loved Lucilius perhaps as much as Cicero did: in a 
former number a passage from him was referred to, which 
Nonius quotes in connexion with a like passage from Lucilius. 
Now in Keil’s gram. Lat. v p. 590 we read: Saccus generis 
masculini ut Varro ‘vinum cui nihil sacculus abstulit.’ This 
is a manifest allusion to Lucilius: Varro appears to be con- 
trasting some common wine kept and used by common folks 
with the poet’s as it passed through the ‘saccus’ and ap- 
peared in the ‘cratera’, refined and softened, with a bright 
golden hue, 


I must add some words of illustration : ‘defusum e pleno’ is 
well explained by Madvig and illustrated by him from Cicero pro 
Scauro. def. of course has nothing to do with diffusum which is 
said of wine racked off from the huge ‘dolium’ into the ‘ cadus’ 
(or ‘amphora, lagoena, seria, testa’), answering to our modern 
bottling. defundere is the decanting of the ‘cadus’ into the 
‘cratera’. Wealthy gourmets, like those here spoken of, would 
have their wine fresh from a full ‘ cadus’, not vapid from a half- 
empty one; just as now-a-days wine is decanted from a full bottle. 
Madvig calls for a ‘cado’ or some other word to agree with 
‘pleno’ : as I have given the words, it, like vinum, may have been 
expressed in a preceding clause; possibly in the same verse ; 
as ‘e pleno’ can hardly perhaps mean ‘e pleno cado’, as ‘de 
plano, ex aequo’ mean ‘de plano loco’, and the like. Clear 
as the meaning of defusum is, I believe there is only one other 
instance in Latin, in which it has the same sense, Horace Sat. I. 
2 58 Ac, nisi mutatum, parcit defundere vinum: which, plain 
as it is, all the editors of Horace whom I have referred to 
boggle over, except Macleane who alone sees that this, and 
this only, is the meaning. Lucilius and Horace will therefore 
illustrate each other. (In his odes Horace uses ‘defusus’ in 
quite another sense, of pouring a libation out of a cup.) In 
Greek vmoyeiy has the same force: it too I believe is found 
only twice, in Sophilus ap. Meineke Com. Gr. 111 p. 881 and in 
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it was unusual: it is more emphatic than ‘nihil’, I had 
thought of ‘nil iam’ which gives an excellent sense ‘nothing 
more’; but I prefer ‘nihilum’. 


- XXVI. fr. 49 M. 


Nonius 38, 26 Expirare dictum est vel ab spiritu_ effuso, 
vel ab spiraminibus, Lucilius lib. 111 Expirans animam pul- 
monibus aeger agebat. idem XXVI ut si eluviem facere per 
ventrem velis Curare omnibus distento corpore expiret viis 
(viis Dousa. vis cdd.). In p. 103 he explains ‘eluviem’ to be 
‘ purgationem.’ 

Nonius’ words must be noted: he expressly states that in 
the second passage ‘expirare’ has its meaning, not ‘ab spiritu 
effuso’, but from what comes out of the pores or vent-holes 
of the body. Mueller, noting this, for ‘curare—expiret’ reads 
‘sudor se—expirat’: but that is almost rewriting. Lachmann, 
v. 539, gives us ‘cura ne’: I hardly catch the sense of the 
imperative after ‘ut’; or if it has any sense, that sense is 
very feeble. Ellis, p. 71, offers us ‘aura de’: I do not see 
the meaning of this ‘aura’: if it has any, it must run directly 
counter to what Nonius asserts. 

Without the context we cannot perhaps be certain of Luci- 
lius’ drift; but he seems to be giving some rough coarse illus- 
tration by this ‘purgatio ventris’, which should be let to come 
out by its proper channel, not through the pores of the body. 
Such a meaning may I think be obtained by a different division 
of the words, without the change of a letter, thus: 


ut, si eluviem facere per ventrem velis, 
cur ab re omnibus distento corpore expiret viis? 


‘why, the body stretched to bursting, should the ‘eluvies’ mis- 
chievously escape through all its pores?’ I say without the 
change of a letter, because, tho’ Lucilius no doubt would write 
‘ab re’, the best Mss., and probably Nonius himself, would use 
indifferently ‘ab re’ and‘are’. This use of ‘ab re,’ the oppo- 
site of ‘e re’, occurs in Plautus again and again: see the 
lexicons of Pareus and Weise, who cite four instances: trin. 
238 subdole ab re consulit. 
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ab rebus clepsere, foro qui cet.’, the ‘qui’ referring to ‘ali- 
quolus’. 


xr. fr. 1 M. 


Conventus pulcher, bracae, saga fulgere, torques datis 
magni, | 

Nonius quotes this twice: in one place his Mss. have tor- 
quem; in the other they omit the corrupt ‘datis’. It is 
manifest that Lucilius is speaking of a provincial ‘conventus’, 
the governor and the Roman officials coming at stated times 
to the chief city of a district and there meeting deputies from 
the different towns of the district. It is no less manifest from 
the ‘bracae’ and ‘torques’ that the poet is speaking. of a 
Gaulish people. Mueller reads ‘Induti magni’, Lachmann 
‘Sat magni’: I suggest ‘torques Donatis magni’: comp. Pliny, 
speaking of ancient times, XXXIII 37 auxilia quippe et ex- 
ternos torquibus aureis donavere: at cives non nisi argenteis. 
The ‘donati’ would be likely to appear with their ‘torques 
magni’. If the corruption ‘torquem’ means anything, ‘ torques 
Mandatis magni’ might suggest itself, the ‘mandati’ being the 
deputies of the towns. 


vill. fr. 15 M. 


Verum flumen uti, atque ipso divortio aquarum, 
iligneis pedibus cercyrum conriget aequis. 


aquarum add. Iunius. aquae sunt Mueller. [lignis Iunius. Igneis cdd. 
conriget scripst. concurret cdd. conferet Mueller. roboret Lachmann. 


‘But where it is river, ay and already at the division 
between the salt and the fresh water, he will keep the galley 
on its right course by the help of the oaken evenly adjusted 
pedes. ‘aquarum’ and ‘Iligneis’ seem to be pretty certain 
conjectures. But I have seen no satisfactory explanation given 
of the whole, and some at least of the corrections of ‘con- 
curret’ I do not comprehend. The ‘cercurus’ had been sailing 
in the open seas under canvas: Plaut. Stich. 367 conspicatus 
sum interim Cercurum...In portum vento secundo, velo passo 
pervenit. If the wind was favourable, then it would have. 
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sailed before the wind, and the two ‘ pedes’, ‘ sheets’ or ‘ropes’, 
attached to each clew or lower corner of the square sail, would 
be ‘aequi’, i.e. ‘braced to the same length’: comp, Rich, s. v. 
‘pes veli’: he cites Cic. ad Att. xv1 6 1 duo sinus fuerunt, 
quos tramitti oporteret...; utrumque aequis pedibus trami- 
simus. But when the vessel got into the river, and even at 
the junction between sea and river, it could no longer use 
its sails, and its ‘stuppei pedes’ so to say: it had to take 
to its ‘iligni pedes’, which had to perform the same office. 
The skipper therefore ‘conriget’, ‘will keep it on its course’ 
by these; and, as the expression is metaphorical and taken 
from the ‘ pedes veli’, it may mean the oars, tho’ ‘pedes’, liter- 
ally taken, seems never to have that sense; or, as I am inclined 
to guess, it may refer to two long sweeps, one on each side of 
the vessel, such as those by which I have sometimes seen 
barges managed in a river. With ‘conriget’ comp. Livy xxIx 
_ 27 14 inde aegre correctum cursum exponit. The context leaves 
no doubt that ‘div. aq.’ means the separation between the salt 
and the fresh water, tho’ in Cicero and Livy the words denote 
the ridge on which the streams part in opposite directions. 

I do not with Lachmann change ‘uti’ to ‘ubi’, because in 
old Latin ‘ut’ oftener than many think means ‘where’, as 
twice in Catullus, and our passage at once recalls 17 10 Verum 
totius ut lacus putidaeque paludis Lividissima maximeque est 
profunda vorago. Perhaps ‘est’ is understood from a pre- 
ceding clause; else I think we must read ‘ Verumst flumen 
uti’. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


Journal of Philology. vou. 11. 15 


ON THE AEGRITUDO PERDICAE. 


THIS is the title of a poem of 290 Latin hexameters edited 
for the first time in 1877 by Dr Emil Béahrens. It was 
transcribed for the editor by Mr E. M. Thompson of the 
British Museum, from a MS of the 15th cent. Harl. 3685. The 
author, whose name is unknown, is believed to have belonged 
to that schoel of African versifiers who within the last few 
years have become more widely known through the public- 
ation of the poems of Dracontius (see Journal of Philology, 
V p. 252). 

The editor has discharged his task with some skill: but a 
good many passages appear to me to admit of simpler correc- 
tions than they have yet received. The subject of the poem is 
the incestuous passion of Perdica for his mother, a story alluded 
to by Dracontius (Hylas 36—44) and Claudian (p. 686 f. Gesner) ; 
and briefly told by Fulgentius (Mythologica 11. 2 p. 103 
Muncker). | | | . 


31. Fonsque regit medio nota per gramina lapsa. 
Perhaps ; 
Fonsque rigat medio rorans per gramina lapsu. 


52. Nec mora nota deo est. 
Bahrens longa: why not nata ? 


59. tam sole menso radits librauerat orbé. 


Bahrens reads [am sol emenso radios hibrauerat ortu. May 
not orbe be right? ‘By this the sun had reached the top of his 
circuit and poised his rays evenly’ at mid-day (sexta hora). 
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64, lymfasque regentes followed in 66 by lucos rigentes is 
strange. Accepting the editor's recentes in 64, I would suggest 
wirentes in 66. 

72—5. All is perfectly straightforward if the passage is 
read thus: 

Heu, Perdica, grawis aestus radiosque micantes 
Solis te fugisse putas lucosque petisse ? 
Ignoras! intus grawior tibi flamma paratur, 

I need not say that fugisse and lucos petisse are a vorepov 
W pOTEpov. 

80. Complexuaque dedit per somnia tristis imago. Tristis is 
not to be altered to tristia in spite of somnia tristia in 96, 
There is no difficulty in supposing the sadness which in one 
line is ascribed to the dreams transferred in the other to the 
image presented by them. On the other hand the elision of @ 
at this place in the verse, especially as a correction of a rhythm 
so faultless as per somnia tristis imago, is improbable, 

97. Sed ego quam uidi, quae somnia tristia demens ? 

Mater erat? aut ista tibi paretur imago 
Est, sed caeca...... The rest of the line is blank. 

B. reads, 

Heu ego quam widi per somma tristia demens, 
Mater erat? haut ista tibt parentis imago 
Est, sed caeca, 

Accepting Heu I would keep the rest of 97 unchanged. 
In vy. 98, 99 the sudden apostrophe which Perdica makes to 
himself suggests that this name as a vocative may have fallen 
out: then imago may have stood at the end of the following 
line: 

haut ista tibi, Perdica, parentis 
Est, sed caeca [rapit sensus absentis] vmago, 
104, Soli tibi dulci numquam Perdica quieti 
Tradidit ardentis ardentia lumina flammas. 

Not solum te as B., but sola tibi. ‘Thy eyes alone, Perdica, 

night never consigned to sweet repose, kindling them into a 
15—2 


= 
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glow to match thy own.’ B. seems right in correcting flammans. 
The construction tibt followed by ardentis is unusual, but may 
be explained by the distance of the two words from each other, 
as well as the close connexion between ardentis and ardentia 
lumina. 


107. Suspirat numquam requiem +daturus anori. 
Obviously laturus. 
109. Fluminag ; tenet nec non maris imperat undis. 
For quoque which B. keeps (cf. 91 oscula quoque dedit) 
possibly aquasque. I believe aquam to be the right reading in 


Lucret. v1 954 denique aquam circum caeli lorica coercet, where 
the Mss give qua. 


112. Tune quoque Perdica premit tgne Cupido 
Vt possit nec ferre wocem. 


E. Rohde rightly keeps nec ferre, altering wocem to facem. 
May not B.’s uicem be retained ‘so that he cannot even bear 
his fortune,’ i:e. so that his anguish became actually beyond 
endurance. V. 112 Bahrens fills up thus Tunc quogue Perdi- 
cam diro premit igne Cupido perhaps rightly, nec ferre he alters 
to refferre, a quantitative licence which seems over-hazardous. 


119. Tu (Nox) nosti quid possit Amor : sine te nthal alle Cupido 
Seu Veneris pars est, seu Venus aut Venus in te est. 


Cupido is rightly omitted by Babrens as a gloss. In 
120 he adds a second est following pars est. But it is 
difficult to believe that any one would have written est seu 
when he might write the more simple and euphonious sive est, 
‘and the antithesis of sew Venus in te est is to the identification 
of Night, not of Love, with Venus. Hence I would propose to 


read 
Seu Veneris pars est, seu tu Venus aut Venus in te est. 


122. At matri narrabo nefas? tamen rbo coactus ? 
‘Mater, aue’ dicturus ero? quid deinde? tacebo. 
Cedamus. Quid? tu hoc poterts componere uerbis ? 
Auf uox quahs erit? Adgressus namque parentem, 
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131. Vt proprium miserando nefas inceste labores / 

So I would punctuate and read this obscure passage. At 
for Et in 122, Cedumus for Credamus in 124 (Rohde), Vt for 
Et in 131, lubores for laboris aré sufficiently obvious corrections, 
V. 131 which in the Ms follows Talis Perdicam per noctem 
cura premebat, and is there written thus Et proprium miseranda 
nefas incesta laboris, I believe to be out of its place. 

Translate ‘But suppose I tell my guilty passion to my 
mother: suppose I go to her despite my better judgment: am 
prepared to say ‘Hail, mother. What will ensue? My tongue 
will be mute. Well; let me yield after all. What, Perdica! 
will you bring yourself to frame the avowal in words? or what 
sort of voice will that be? So then you have solicited a 
mother, only that you may be agonized, guilty wretch that 
you are, in commiserating your own crime.’ 


138. Ffamulosque uocauit 
Ad sese iussitque artis medicinue requirt 
Primores qui forte forent. 

B. emends guaeri medicinae, a very improbable remedy in 
so careful a poem. I think the Goddess of Medicine is ad- 
dressed (cf. 155) and would read artis, Medicina, requiri: see 
my note on Catull. Liv. 2, and cf. Manil. 11 440. 


142. Ingressique fores atque abdita tecta +caciantis, 


B. iacentis or cubantis. Considering the medical character 
of the passage it seems not impossible that this word was 
cacantis, which would certainly suit abdita. An examination 
of the excrement or urine might naturally precede that of the 
various organs which immediately follows. 


147. Sed iecor et splenis temtanda cobilia tpatri 
Quae fellis metuenda domus. 

Patri, which B. has ingeniously altered to et atri, is all that 
calls for change. The rest of his correction is violent and 
improbable, Transl. ‘what seat of the dark gall gives ground 
for apprehension.’ : 
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161. Non momenta suas per mollia uiscera sedes 
Non corda uagt pulmonis anhelant, 
Intercepta se non nilia concita costis 
Incuciunt seuos taculata sepe doloris. 


It is noticeable that each new phase of the diagnosis is 
introduced by non: hence it would seem probable that Intercepta 
se is to be connected with what precedes, not with what follows. 
I would read then 


Non omenta suas per mollia wscera sedes 
Excedunt, non corda uagi pulmonis anhelant 
Intersepta sero, non tlia concita costis 
Incutiunt saeuos iaculantia saepe dolores. 


Intersepta sero would refer to the serous surrounding of the 
heart which accompanies some phases of heart-disease, e.g. 
pericarditis. | 


166. Sic fatus fessae scrutatur tconscia uenae 
Ingreditur mater. tum quae fuit ¢ ille tenente 
Mitrs et in lentos motus aequaliter acta 
Improbiter digits quatiens pulsatibus urguet. 

For conscia perhaps compita. For tlle, which B. alters to 
ante, there can be little doubt that dle should be read. Lach- 
mann’s restitution of the word to Catull. Lx. 5 would then 
have the support of an actual instance, and a very respectable 
one. 


174, Hic animi labor est: hebeo. 1am cetera dicant. 


So the Ms. May not the meaning be ‘I have no power to 
deal with a disease of the mind. Now let them declare the 
other cases’ which call for my attention. I must be off to visit 
other patients. 


200. Inde Cumdo monet secreta referre furoris. 
Inde Pudor prohibet uocis exordia rumpr 
Famamg ; surgenté reuocit tneanillans 
Ire wubet propriumque nefas exponere menirs. 
Verbaque multa docent, quae uoces pectore flabi 
A Perdice misera moriuntur in ore pudico. 
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The general meaning is clear; love and shame struggle for 
the mastery: shall he rise from his bed and declare his passion, 
er remain passively tortured by it? Hence perhaps Famane 
surgentem mittat reuocetne uacillans ? a reminiscence of Lucr. Iv 
1124. For quae uoces pectore lali B. writes q. u. p. clausae, 
a rather violent change, Perhaps the corruption is traceable 
to a different cause. The last word was labori, written in some 
copy labi. The or was transferred to the word before it, and 
united with it to form pectore. Read then guae mox excpressa 
labori, ‘wrung from his distress.’ In 205 B. is no doubt right 
in correcting Perdicae miseri, in 204 docet. 

215. totas in me consume sagittas 
Quotquot amoris habes, et si tit tela furoris 
Defuerint, et si de ioue fulmina sumas, 

Vincere non poteris sanctum, scelerate, furorem. 

So I read, following the Ms throughout, and adding wel 
before de ioue. B.'s change et, si t. t, furoris Defuerint, swummo 
dein de ioue f. s. is gratuitous: the double et si is obviously 
genuine. 

230. Ditior haec Danae, fulgentior altera Glauce, 

Candidior + Coigne +peruenit altera +disce. 

Babrens’ Chione and Dirce are probably right: for peruenit 
Rohde suggests procerior: less remote from the Ms would be 
potior wenit, ‘a better Dirce.’ 

249. +Jussiste mandasti iam possum expromere musam, 

Probably Zu si mandasti, as he had said in the preceding 
line Ni tu das animos wiresque in carmina fundis. 

254. Longaque testantur veiunia uiscera +famem. 

Probably ramez. 

257. Produnt, quidquid homo est uel quod celare sepulchris 
Mors secreta solet. sufficit tibi, saeue Cupido, 
Materialam +nttu sit atrox ubi flamma moretur. 

Perhaps suffs tibi, s. C., Materiam ; nullast a.u. f. moretur. 
‘You are burning your own fuel, Love: none remains for your 
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flame to smoulder in.’ The body of the lover is so emaciated 
that it can no longer support the functions of love, ‘ consumed 
with that which it was nourished by.’ For nullast compare 271 
where B. rightly edits nullast for the Ms reading ntta svt. 


260. Denique defessos artus ac membra calore 
Molitur gestare uictusque utrorum. 


B.’s mollitur is no doubt right: after gestare he adds nequzt, 
for which I would substitute negat; wirorum, which B. changes 
to cvborum, is, I think, right: ‘the food of healthy men.’ Per- 
dica can only take the light food of a patient or a woman. 


284. Terrut et laqueum metuis? mihi redde tenebris. 
B. me redde. I should prefer mihi redde tenebras. 


R. ELLIS. 


[This article was written in 1877.] 


ON THE PRO CLUENTIO OF CICERO, 


I. 
The motive of Cicero's professed change of opinion. 


Cicero himself, according to Quintilian 2 17 21, said that in 
the defence of Cluentius he had thrown dust in the eyes of 
the judges; and as eight years before the delivery of the speech 
he had appeared as a strong advocate of the attack on the 
senatorial iudicia which followed the iudiciwm Iunianum, there 
can be no doubt that he really believed throughout that the 
agitation of 74 B.c. was justified by the facts of the case. I do 
not know whether any attempt has been made to explain his 
professed change of opinion. In the following remarks I hope 
to make it probable that political considerations had a great 
deal to do with the matter. Cicero has been too hastily 
charged with inconsistency in the earlier part of his career. 
A careful examination of the facts will shew, I think, that 
there was a method in his changes. His politics are those of 
the ordo equester, whose interests he, as himself belonging to it, 
naturally made his own, The death of Sulla in 78 B.c. gave 
to this important body the hope of recovering something of the 
position which they had held from the time of the Gracchan to 
that of the Sullan constitution; and in 74 B.c. an opening was 
given them (in the corruption of the senatorial iudicia) for an 
attack on the dominant position of the senate, The scandal 
of the iudiciwm Iunianum was turned to good account by the 
tribune Publius Quinctius, and although the tumult was laid 
for a time, only four years elapsed before the iudicia changed 
hands. The attack of Cicero on Verres was in reality the 
attack of the equites on the senate; the consulship of Pompeius 
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and Crassus in the year 70 sealed the triumph of the equztes. 
Their interests were now and for some years afterwards repre- 
sented by Pompeius, with whose cause we find accordingly that 
Cicero for some time identifies himself. 

But the eguites with their champion Pompeius were by no 
means safe either against the jealousy of the nobility or the 
attacks of the democratic party. The bad case of Fonteius, 
defended by Cicero so soon after the attack upon Verres, may 
merely shew that the orator was willing to defend any Roman 
official against the complaints of barbarous provincials; but 
it must not be forgotten that the accused was a friend of 
Pompeius, and that to have deserted him would very probably 
have been to Cicero a desertion of his own political colours. 
Moreover it would appear that Fontelus was supported by 
Roman merchants and men of business, who presumably be- 
longed to the equestrian order. Of the interests of these men 
Cicero is evidently very tender. The attack on Fonteius may 
perhaps, therefore, be taken as in some sense an attack on the 
equites. There are signs also that in the years between the 
first consulship of Pompeius and Crassus and the first trium- 
virate (70—59 Bc.) attempts were made to extend to the 
equestrian order the action of the leges Corneliae, which as 
they stood applied only to senators. Much of the motive of 
Cicero’s defence of Cluentius in 66 B.c. is, I think, revealed in 
an instructive passage, §§ 143—160. “I will not,” he says, 
“argue that the equestrian order is not bound by the provisions 
of the lex Cornelia in this matter. I should have done so but 
for the generosity of my client, who would not allow it. If, as 
Attius says, it is shameful that an eques should be able to 
offend where a senator may not, I answer that it is a far more 
serious matter to depart from the letter of the leges. Attius 
would himself complain if any one were to attempt to bring 
him, a mere eqgues, under the provisions of lex Cornelia repe- 
tundarum. Observe that the lex Cornelia de veneficis, in the 
section relative to poisoning, includes all orders in lability to 
punishment: while in the section relative to conspiracy for 
procuring the condemnation of an innocent person it includes 
only certain high functionaries. Cluentius is not one of these 
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high functionaries; yet he refuses to take advantage of the Jez, 
I follow his instructions in the matter, although I do not 
approve of them. 

“Attius may think it unfair that all orders are not alike 
included under the same /ex, But surely the case of a senator 
is different from that of an eques; the former has greater 
privileges, and therefore ought to have greater responsibilities, 
Tbe law under which we are now acting here—ne quis tudicio 
circumveniretur—was passed by Gaius Gracchus, and in the 
interest, not against the interest, of the plebs. When Sulla 
came into power and took over this lew with its provisions into 
his own lex, he still did not venture to extend its provisions 
beyond the class of high functionaries, although his hatred of 
the equestrian order would have made him willing enough to 
do so, The fact is that an attempt is being now made to in- 
clude the equestrian order in the provisions of the lex Cornelia, 
Only, be it observed, by a few factious individuals, who wish to 
separate the interests of the egurtes from those of the senate, 
and who are using this engine to terrify the equttes. Seeing 
how much the verdicts of the equestrian order are respected, 
they wish to take the sting out of them by making it impossible 
for an eques to give a fearless verdict. Remember how the 
eguites resisted Livius Drusus when he tried to bring the tudices 
of their order within the reach of a quaestio of this kind. They 
argued rightly that, as they had renounced the honours and 
advantages of public life, so they ought to be relieved from its 
responsibilities.” 

From this passage it would appear that the clause of the 
lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficiis, under which Cluentius was 
now accused, did not technically apply to the equestrian order. 
That clause referred not to murder, but to the procuring, by 
corrupt means, the condemnation of an innocent man. It is 
difficult in the absence of anything like full and direct evidence 
to ascertain the exact state of the law with perfect clearness, 
Cluentius was being tried under a clause of the lex Cornelia: 
yet Cicero says, § 154, ila (eguites) non hoc recusabant ea ne 
lege accusarentur qua nunc Habitus accusatur, quae tune erat 
Sempronia, nunc est Cornelia: and again, § 151, hanc ipsam 
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legem ne quis iudicio circumveniretur C. Gracchus tulit. I 
infer from these passages that the clause against conspiracy in 
the lea Cornelia was taken over from a lex of Gaius Gracchus 
referring to the same point. Again, if Cicero may be trusted, 
this lea of C. Gracchus did not apply to the equestrian order. 
§ 154, alle enum non hoc recusabant, ea ne lege accusarentur quae 
nunc Habitus accusatur, quae tunc erat Sempronia, nunc est 
Cornelia, intellegebant enim ea lege equestrem ordinem non tenert. 
The inference would apparently be that the lex of C. Gracchus 
was an enactment against conspiracy on the part of persons in 
high office to procure the corrupt condemnation of innocent | 
men. And this supposition would agree with Cicero’s language 
§ 151, eam legem pro plebe, non in plebem tultt. 

I do not think that the Sempronian law in question can be 
identical with that quoted in the pro Rabirio Perd. § 12: ne 
de capite cunum Romanorum iniussu vestro iudicaretur. The 
wording of the titles is entirely different: cudicio circumvenire 
must surely mean fo set a judicial process in motion in order 
to compass a person's ruin; a provision ne de capite cium 
wniussu popult Romani iudicaretur would be intended to pre- 
vent a special quaestio or iudicium being set up without the 
consent of the people in their comttia. 

The lex of C. Gracchus not applying to the equestrian 
tudices whom he created, but only to the nobility, had therefore 
nothing to do with his leges iudiciariae: and in consequence it 
was of no assistance to Livius Drusus when he proposed to 
transfer the tudicia to his newly constituted senate. The great 
obstacle in the way of the reforms of this statesman was the 
determined opposition of the equites: Appian B. C. 1 35 rny te 
Bovrny Kal rovs iméas, of padicta §) tore adAnAOS Sia TA 
Sucactnpia Siepépovro, emt Kow@ vou ovuvayayeivy émetpato, 
cages pév ov Suvapevos és thy Boudry eraveveyxeiv ta SiKa~ 
ornpta, teyvatwv 8 és Exatépous woe. taHv BouvrevTav Sid Tas 
oTacels TOTE GYTWY Mods audi TOs TpLaKoa ious, ETépoUS ToTOVGSeE 
avtots amd tev imméewy éanyeito aptotivSnv mpocKataneynvat, 
kai éx Tavde Tavrwv és TO péAXov elvat Ta Sixactypia. evOuvas 
Te éw avtav yiyverOat Swpodoxias mpocéypadev, éyxAnparos 
toa 51) Kal ayvooupévou Sia. td eos THs Swpodoxias avédny éeri- 
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moratovens. Drusus then added to his lex tudiciaria a clause, 
both retrospective and prospective as it would appear, creating 
a new guaestio to deal with cases of judicial corruption. The 
measure was vehemently opposed by the corrupt ordo equester, 
and naturally enough, for as retrospective it threatened the 
peace of those who had already offended, evidently a very 
numerous class; as prospective it would include all those 
members of the order who under the lex Livia should be from 
time to time drafted into the senate. O viros fortes, says Cicero 
Cluent. § 153, eguites Romanos, qui homini clarissimo ac po- 
tentissimo M, Druso tribuno plebis restiterunt, cwm ille nihil 
aliud ageret cum illa cuncta quae tum erat nobilitate, nisi uti 
qui rem iudicassent huiuscemodi quaestionibus in tudicitum voca- 
rentur,..ne nova lege ulligarentur, laborabant. Pro Rabir. Post. 
16 potentissimo et nobilissimo tribuno plebis M. Druso, novam 
in equestrem ordinem quaestionem ferenti si quis ob rem indi- 
candam pecuniam cepisset, aperte equites Romani restiterunt. 
Whether the lex Plotia iudiciaria, brought forward during 
the Civil War, contained any clause against conspiracy to 
procure a corrupt verdict is not known: that such a clause, 
taken from the lem of C. Gracchus ne quis tudicio circumveni- 
retur, was added by Sulla to his lex de sicariis et venefictis, we 
have already seen: but there is no sign that the matter was 
seriously taken up by the authors of the new revolution in the 
iudicia brought about by the lex Aurelia of 70 B.c. This 
lex, which restored to the equttes some of their old influence in 
the law-courts, does not seem to have increased their liabilities. 
Thus the law with regard to conspiracy for procuring a corrupt 
verdict was in the year 66 B.c—the date of our speech—in 
an anomalous state. Any one, not being one of the high 
functionaries named in the lex Cornelia, who should enter 
into such a conspiracy, was technically safe as against the 
provisions of that lez, The enemies of the unjust privileges 
of the equestrian order had no intention of letting matters 
rest in this position; they made efforts to bring the equites 
under those provisions of the leges Corneliae from which they 
had previously been exempted. The case of Oppius seems, 
from what little evidence remains on the subject, to have been 
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similar in this respect to that of Cluentius. Cicero’s speech in 
defence of Oppius is generally assigned to a time not earlier 
than three years, and perhaps not more than two or even one, 
before the year of the pro Cluentio. According to Quintilian 
5 13 21, Cicero made an appeal to the cudices on behalf of his 
order of precisely the same character as that which he made 
in the pro Cluentio. Pro Oppio monet pluribus ne illud actionis 
genus wm equestrem ordinem admittant. Perhaps Oppius was 
accused under the lex Cornelia repetundarum, which like the 
lex Iulia on the same subject afterwards only applied, techni- 
cally, to high officials: Rab. Post. § 11 sed est arreptus (Postumus) 
unus eques Romanus de pecuniis repetundis reus. 

I think therefore that Cicero’s attitude in the Pro 
Cluentio may be explained by the altered position of the 
equestrian order. Eight years before, in 74 Bc., they were 
excluded from the iudicia, and were therefore willing enough 
to take any opportunity of attacking the exclusive privileges 
of the senate. The unjust condemnation of Oppianicus gave 
them such an opportunity. But the same facts wore a different 
complexion in the eyes of the equites in 66 B.c. To attack the 
officials who had taken part in the iwdiciwm Iunianum in 74 
was one thing: it was quite another thing to use the case of 
Cluentius eight years afterwards as a precedent for bringing 
the eguites under the provisions of the conspiracy clause in the 
lex Cornelra de sicarie. 

The position taken up by Cicero in the pro Oppio and the 
pro Cluentio is well illustrated by his action in the case of 
Rabirius Postumus twelve years later. Rabirius was a simple 
eques, who was charged with having received part of the money 
unlawfully taken from Ptolemy by Gabinius as the price of 
restoration to his kingdom. Cicero contends that the lex Lula 
de repetundis, like the lex Cornelia and the lex Servilia, applied 
only to the holders of certain high offices (§§ 13—18). Com- 
pare Cluent. § 148. Turning to the equites on the bench he 
adds, scitis me ortum e vobis omnia semper sensisse pro vobis ; 
nihil horum sine magna cura et summa caritate vestri ordins 
loquor. Altus alios homines et ordines, ego vos semper complexus 
sum. 7 
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IL. 


Analysis and examination of Cicero's present account of the 
iudicuum Iunianum and its consequences. 


§§ 66—116. 


§§ 66—76. “Oppianicus,” says Cicero, “frightened by the 
condemnation of Scamander, had recourse to Staienus, as a man 
who had already (76 B.c.) taken six hundred sestertia from a 
pupillus in the case of Safinius Atella, and then kept it himself. 
He encourages Oppianicus to give him 640 sestertia; then de- 
termines to keep the money and let Oppianicus be condemned, 
His method of proceeding is to promise, but not to give, the 
money to some of the most worthless of the zudices, thus ren- 
dering them hostile to Oppianicus. When Bulbus, one of these 
wudices, asks him for it, he says that Oppianicus had played him 
false, and that he accordingly meant to vote guilty. Some sus- 
picion arising in court on the matter, Cannutius, the accuser of 
Oppianicus, suddenly gets the iudex quaestionis to declare the 
argument at an end; Staienus, who happened to be absent and 
engaged in a private case, is brought back into court by Oppi- 
anicus and Quinctius his advocate, In the open voting which 
followed, Bulbus, Staienus, and Gutta at once vote guilty. 
(There were only a few corrupt tudices on the bench, but all of 
these were incensed against Oppianicus: nummari pauci sed 
omnes irati). Some prudent men, namely (see § 107) Octavius 
Balbus, Q. Considius, M. Iuventius Pedo, L, Caulius Mergus, 
M. Basilius, C. Caudinus, L. Cassius, Cn. Heius, P. Saturius 
(nine in all), say in the prima actio, not-proven: five vote not- 
guilty, the rest (eighteen in all) vote guilty, some because they 
were bribed, some because, in spite of the corruption of these 
others, they thought it their duty to stand by their former 
verdicts given in the praeiudicia.” 

On this it seems natural to observe that the account of the 
conduct of Staienus towards Oppianicus, Bulbus and Gutta is 
exceedingly strained and unnatural, and hardly to be accepted 
without further warrant than the mere statement of Cicero. 
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But supposing Staienus and the rest to have been also bribed 
by Cluentius, all becomes plain. As to Cannutius, the accuser 
* of Oppianicus, suddenly declaring the argument at an end, the 
fact can very well be explained by supposing that he was in 
league with the wudex quaestionis to procure the condemnation 
of his adversary. The conduct of Staienus in voting condemno 
is far more simply accounted for by Cicero himself, Verr. Act. 1 
37, quod inventus est senator qui cum iudex esset, in eodem 
iudicio et ab reo pecuniam acciperet quam iudicibus divideret, et 
ab accusatore ut reum condemnaret. It is clear from this pas- 
sage that in the general opinion at least there had been bribery 
on both sides. Cicero observes in § 83 that it was Cluentius 
and Cannutius who allowed Staienus to go out of court, Oppi- 
anicus and his advocate who wanted him and brought him back 
again; and that the vote of Staienus was explained by the fact 
that he wished to convince Bulbus and the rest that Oppianicus 
had failed him. This really proves nothing. Supposing it 
true that Staienus was brought back, not by Cluentius, but by 
Oppianicus, all that need be supposed is either that Cluentius 
and his friends thought Staienus’ absence immaterial, his 
money having been promised to a sufficient number of iudices; 
or that they feared the counter-efforts of Oppianicus, and had 
begun to distrust Staienus in the matter. Oppianicus on the 
other hand may either have been ignorant of the bribery prac- 
tised by Cluentius, or, if he knew of it, he may have thought 
that his own counter-efforts had influenced Staienus in his favour. 

On Cicero’s account of the way in which the various iudices 
voted it may be remarked that it is not absolutely consistent 
with a sentence in the pro Caecitna § 29. There were thirty- 
two tudices: according to Cicero in the pro Cluentio five voted 
not guilty and nine (§ 107) not-proven: eighteen therefore must, 
according to this statement, have voted guilty. Had Staienus 
been absent Oppianicus would thus have been condemned by a 
majority of 17 to 14, But in the pro Caecina we are told that 
Fidiculanius Falcula was in a hurry to give his vote guilty 
because it was necessary to make up the majority: cum st uno 
minus damnarent, condemnart reus non posset, non ad cognos- 
cendam causam, sed ad explendam damnationem praesto fuisse. 
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Is Cicero simply forgetful, or is he in the pro Cluentio purposely 
exaggerating the numbers of the dudices who voted guilty? 
Certainly, if his earlier account in the pro Caecina be correct, 
there was motive enough for Oppianicus and his friends to send 
out of court for Staienus, One vote might have made all the 
difference. 

Cicero’s argument from § 77—82 proceeds as follows: “The 
occasion was at once seized on by the tribune Quinctius as a 
means of attacking the senatorial tribunals. Staienus met 
Oppianicus at the house of T. Annius, and promised to restore 
him the money; some respectable individuals overheard the 
interview, the money was found in Staienus’ possession, and he 
was forced to disgorge it, The populace had and could have no 
idea that Staienus had in reality taken the money to vote not- 
guilty, and then kept it back; all that they saw was that 
Staienus had voted guilty, and from their knowledge of his 
character they supposed that his vote was not given gratis. So 
with Bulbus, Gutta and others. Nor again did they know the 
character of Oppianicus, All this, aided by the fiery agitation 
of Quinctius, raised such a strong popular feeling that Iunius 
was clamoured out of his expected praetorship, and finally 
driven into exile. At that time so strong was the excitement 
that no one saying what I am now saying would have had a 
chance of a hearing: at the present time, on the contrary, all is 
quiet, and men will listen to the voice of reason. What are the 
_ real facts? All agree that there was bribery somewhere. The 
prosecutor pleads ‘I had very serious charges to bring; my adver- 
sary had already been as good as condemned in two praeiudicia; 
had he been acquitted, I had nothing to fear.’ The defendant 
replies, ‘My conscience made me afraid; I had been as good as 
condemned twice already ; I had everything to fear from an ad- 
verse verdict.’ If, again, you will examine Cluentius’ accounts, 
you will find that he has kept them carefully; this matter has 
now been sifted and discussed for a period of eight years. No 
trace of any corrupt expenditure can be found in Cluentius’s 
books; whereas at the house of Staienus there were found 640 
sestertia.” 

On this it may be remarked that the interview of Oppiani- 
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cus with Staienus has nothing to do with the question. There 
was no doubt that Staienus had received money from Oppiani- 
cus, and under the circumstances it was very natural that 
Oppianicus should wish for an interview with his treacherous 
friend. Oppianicus may have gone to the house of Annius to 
convict Staienus, and the virz bont may have been there to 
detect him in Oppianicus’ interest. The remark about the 
account-books of Cluentius may be dismissed as unworthy of 
serious consideration. The only strong point in Cicero’s case 
seems to be the condemnation of the accessories to the supposed 
guilt of Oppianicus in two praeiudicia: yet how can we be sure 
that there was no foul play in these cases? Cicero had himself 
defended Scamander: and Quintilian, 11 1 74, justly observes, 
difficilior ev ratio in tudicio Cluentiano futt, cum Scamandrum 
mecesse haberet dicere nocentem, cuvus egerat causam. 

§§ 84—88. “But, you say, granting that Oppianicus gave 
the money, it was not to bribe the jury but to effect a compro- 
mise. I am surprised at so foolish an argument being used at 
this time of day; Staienus naturally said this at the time, per- 
haps on the advice of his advocate Cethegus; but the plea was 
laughed down; no compromise was possible between two such 
enemies; there was no chance on the one hand of Oppianicus 
escaping by the setting up of a man of straw to accuse him 
(elalhi alio accusatore), nor on the other hand could Cluentius 
abandon the case without incurring the odium of calumnia. 

“Again, it may be said that Oppianicus was trying to arrange 
a praevaricatio, and therefore offered the money to Staienus. 
In that case, why should he have gone to a wdex as sequester 
and not rather to some respectable friend? But in fact this 
argument requires no answer: for the sum of 640 sesterhia 
found at the house of Annius speaks for itself: 16 zudices, to 
receive 40 sestertva apiece.” 

There is no antecedent improbability that the money was 
offered concilandae gratiae causa, for the sake of effecting a 
compromise: none again that Oppianicus was trying to arrange 
a praevaricatio. Cicero here merely trifles with his opponent’s 
statement; and, as to the number of 640 sestertia, how do we 
know that that was all the money that was offered to Staienus? 
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§§ 88—96. “I now come to the many iudicia which were 
brought to bear upon this case, 

(1) “The condemnation of the iudex quaestionis C. Tunius. 
No time was allowed him by the tribune Quinctius; he was 
hurried off to trial without mercy. According to the general 
opinion, the reason for this was that he had corruptly procured 
the condemnation of an innocent man. In that case I say that 
he ought to have been accused under the lex Cornelia de 
sicartis, If this was on technical grounds impossible, Quinctius 
might have waited a few days: but this he would not do for 
fear of losing the flood-tide of popular feeling. He preferred 
to take formal grounds; asked for a multa because Iunius had 
omitted to take his oath of office, and because there was some 
irregularity about a subsortitio. Trivial grounds enough, shew- 
ing that Iunius was condemned not on the merits of the case, 
but owing to the accident of the time and circumstances (non 
causa sed tempore). And what has his case to do with that of 
Cluentius? Innius, you virtually say, was condemned under 
one /ea because he had offended against another. How can you 
eall that a iudicitwm? It was all due to popular excitement, 
fanned by the employment of that dangerous engine the tribwn- 
icia potestas.” 

The answer to this argument would be, I suppose, that it 
was easier and more convenient to attack Iunius on formal 
grounds, and that in fact this method of attack proved perfectly 
effective, for lunius was never able to take part in public life 
from the time of his condemnation. 

(2) §§ 97—103. “Bulbus” you say “was condemned. He 
was, but it was on a trial for maiestas. You will argue that it 
was his conduct in the tudictum Junianum which did him most 
harm in the eyes of his dices. This, I reply, is merely your 
inference. 

(3) “You urge the condemnation of P. Popillius and Ti. 
Gutta. But these men were condemned not for tampering 
with iudices but for ambitus, for their accusers were men who 
had themselves been condemned on a charge of ambitus and 
had subsequently turned king’s evidence. These accusers were 
restored to their civil rights as a reward for their conduct; but 
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their restoration was, I maintain, due to the fact that they had 
informed against Popillius and Gutta, not for taking bribes, but 
for ambitus. Their case then, being a case of ambitus, has 
nothing to do with that of Cluentius. 

(4) “Staienus was found guilty: yes, of matestas. All that 
I will say here is that the plea which he then used, that the 
money was offered him for the purpose of effecting a compro- | 
mise, met at that time with a very different reception from that 
which is now accorded to it: it was in fact laughed down; in 
spite of it Staienus was found guilty, and the Cominiu, taking 
the same ground as I am taking, gained their point. I have 
shewn that if Oppianicus was guilty of bribery, Cluentius was 
not, and vice versa. But there is no trace of any corrupt act on 
the part of Cluentius: it is clear then that the condemnation of 
Staienus is all in favour of my client. | 

(5) § 103 foll. “Fidiculanius Falcula was accused mainly 
on the ground that he had sat on the bench as a substitute, and 
had only heard part of the case. First his enemies tried to get 
him fined because he had acted as a tudex out of his own decuria 
and in violation of the lex by which the proceedings of the 
quaestio were regulated. In the first actio he was easily ac- 
quitted: but subsequently he was in due form accused under 
the lex repetundarum, and acquitted; the ¢udzces holding it 
sufficient that a wudex should be acquainted with the prae- 
vudicia bearing on the case. 

§§ 113, 114. “You who quote zudicia, what do you make of 
the acquittal of Fidiculanius Falcula? It is not to the point to 
collect instances of men who were condemned for ambitus, who 
ought rather to have been tried by the quaestio repetundarum.” 

From this passage it would appear that all the quaestiones 
were set in motion for the purpose of reaching various persons 
who had been implicated in the: scandal of the tudicium Iunia- 
num. Bulbus was prosecuted and found guilty by the quaestio 
mavestatis; P. Popillius and Ti. Gutta by the guaestio ambitus: 
others by the quaestio peculatus: Verr. Act. 1 37 quod in C. 
Herennio, quod in C. Popillro, qui ambo peculatus damnati sunt 
-.-hoc planum factum est, eos pecuniam ob rem tudicandam 
accepisse. The only two quaestiones under which their cases 
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could technically have come would seem to have been the 
quaestio de sicartis and repetundarum. The lex de sicariis 
contained, as we have seen, a clause against conspiracy to procure 
a corrupt verdict; the lex repetundarum must, if Cicero's argu- 
ment here can be trusted (and there seems no reason in this 
case for distrusting it), have contained clauses against a dudex 
receiving a bribe, such as appear later in the lex Julia repetun- 
darum; Dig. 48 11 7, lex Iulia de repetwndis praecint ne quis 
ob iudicem arbitrumve dandum mutandum iubendumve ut iudicet, 
neve ob non dandum non mutandum non tubendum ut wudicet... 
neve quis ob hominem condemnandum absolvendumve, neve ob 
litem aestimandam, iudiciumve capitis pecuniaeve faciendum vel 
non faciendum aliquid acceperit. 

Fidiculanius Falcula seems to have been prosecuted and 
acquitted under the lex repetundarum. It is not clear how the 
trials of the others under the quaestiones ambitus, peculatus, and 
maiestatis were made to bear on the question of judicial corrup- 
tion. We have Cicero’s own admission or very nearly his own 
admission, that though Bulbus was accused under the lex 
matestatis it was his conduct in the matter of the iudicium 
Iunianum that prejudiced his case more than anything else. 
What is exactly meant by this is not clear; whether for instance 
it was the statements of witnesses during the course of the trial 
that brought out these damaging facts. Nor is it indeed plain 
why, when these men might have been legally tried either 
by the guaestio de sicariis or by the quaestio repetundarum, 
their cases should have been brought before the other quaes- 
tiones, It is manifest however that in the Roman usage of this 
epoch a man might be prosecuted under one lex, and condemned 
partly in consequence of the revelations of misdeeds which 
would properly have brought him under another. Thus Cicero 
says with regard to the iudicium Iwnianum, Verr. Act. 1 37, 
quod in C. Herennio, quod in C. Popillio, qui ambo peculatus 
damnati sunt, quod in M. Atilio qui de maiestate damnatus est, 
hoc planum fuctum est, eos pecuniam ob rem tudicandam accepisse. 

In § 98 Cicero lays stress upon the fact that P. Popillius 
(not to be confused with the C. Popillius of Verr. 1. c.) and Ti. 
Gutta were condemned for ambitus, and proceeds to observe 
that their accusers were men who had themselves been con- 
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demned for ambitus. The thread of the reasoning in the text 
of our oration is not very clear: qui causam de ambitu dixerunt, 
qui accusati sunt ab ws, &c. The gist of the argument as given 
by Quintilian 5 10 108 is as follows: Cicero pro Cluentio P. 
Popillium et Tr. Guttam dicit non wdic corrupt sed ambitus 
esse damnatos. Quid signi? quod accusatores eorum qut erant 
tpst ambitus damnati, e lege sint post hance victoriam restitute. 
They must have been condemned not for tampering with tudzces 
but for ambitus, because their accusers, who had themselves been 
condemned for ambitus, were subsequently restored to their 
civil rights. Cicero does not put the case exactly in this way, 
but says that these accusers, who had been condemned for 
ambitus, were in his opinion restored to their civil rights, not 
because they had revealed a case of judicial corruption, but 
because they had publicly shewn their disapproval’ of an offence 
similar to their own, namely ambitus. Some link is required 
between the clauses qui causam de ambitu dixerunt and qu 
accusat. sunt, &c. Taking into consideration the passage in 
Quintilian, I would suggest the possibility that the second 
clause began with quia, not with gut, and that between the 
two clauses some words have been lost. Quit causam de ambitu 
dixerunt [non de iudicio corrupto] guia accusati sunt, &c. 

The argument of these sections is worth very little. The 
fact that some of these offenders were accused under leges not 
strictly pertinent to their offence is technically in Cicero's 
favour: but only technically. Cicero had himself, eight years 
before (Verr, Act. 1 § 37), used the very same argument which 
he now tries to parry when employed against him. The fallacy 
of the dilemma (§ 102) “either Cluentius or Oppianicus must 
have been guilty of bribery, and if one, not the other” need 
not be pointed out. With regard to Fidiculanius Falcula, it is 
sufficient to refer to the pro Caecina § 29. 

§ 115. “You say that damages were assessed against P. 
Septimius Scaevola on the count of his having received money 
for his judicial vote (litem eo nomine esse aestimatam). I need 
hardly remind you that a lztis aestimatio is not a iudicium. It 

1 Reprehendere is apparently used quaestionis, accusatos et reprehensos 


here as in Pro Fonteio § 8 atqui ho- _videmus primum testibus. 
mines, si qui [tenentur] hoe genere 
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often happens that after a man is found guilty, his judges think 
that he is thereby made their enemy, and therefore (lest they 
should be acting under the influence of personal feeling?) refuse 
to admit an assessment which involves his civil status (litem 
capitis). Orit may happen that they think that having once 
done their duty, they need not trouble much about the further 
proceeding of the litis aestimatio. And so it often happens that 
when a man is found guilty de pecuniis repetundis, and an 
assessment involving the offence of mazestas is entered against 
him, he is acquitted on the charge of matestas. Again, in cases 
of repetundae, persons who are mentioned in the Litis aestimatio 
as accessories to the guilt of the principal offenders are often 
subsequently acquitted on a regular trial by the very iudices 
who tried the first case. Scaevola was found guilty on other 
charges, but every effort was made to make this litis aestimatio 
involve his civil status. Had this proceeding really carried with 
it the moral weight of a regular dudicium, he would have been 
brought to trial afterwards under the lex Cornelia de sicariis.” 
It will be observed that in this difficult passage I have fol- 
lowed Classen’s two best MSS., not the old vulgate defended by 
Ramsay. I suppose the case to stand thus. The /itis aestimatio 
was in all cases a proceeding following upon the verdict of guilty 
(iwdicium) and quite distinct from it. It was not a mere assess- 
ment of damages, but might also contain a statement that the 
accused was guilty of an offence which should be tried under 
another quaestio. Thus a man found guilty under the lex 
repetundarum might in the litis aestimatio be said to have 
been guilty of offending against the lea maiestatis or de 
sicarus. Or again, the litis aestimatio might state that other 
persons besides the accused were guilty of the same offence for 
which he had been tried, In either case the result might or 
might not be a new trial on the newcharges. These statements, 
going beyond the subject immediately in question, were not 
made without previous discussion between the prosecution and 
defence, And in a case where persons other than the accused 
were charged (appellati) as accessories in the litis aestimatio it 
seems to have been considered fair that they should be present 
and have the chance of defending themselves then and there, or, 
if they preferred it, of studying the bearings of the case with a 
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view to defending themselves later. The proceeding is clearly 
described in the pro Rabirio Postumo § 9. Ita contendo, nemi- 
nem unguam quo ea pecunia pervenisset causam dixtsse, quit in 
aestimandis litibus appellatus non esset. In litibus autem nemo 
appellabatur nist ex testium dictis aut tabulis privatorum aut 
rationibus cintatum. Itaque in inferendis litibus adesse sole- 
bant qui aliquid de se verebantur, et cum erant appellat, st vide- 
batur, statum contradicere solebant; sin evus temporis recentem 
invidiam pertimuerant, respondebant postea. Quod cum fecis- 
sent, permults saepe vicerunt. 

I suppose the case of Septimius Scaevola to have been as 
follows: He was accused and condemned under the lex repetun- 
darum, and was stated in the litis aestvmatio to have been guilty 
of conspiracy to corrupt a jury, which offence would have ren- 
dered him liable to prosecution under the lex Cornelia de sicarizs. 
Verr. Act. 1 37 quod Septimio senatore damnato, Q. Hortensio 
praetore de pecunits repetundis, lis aestimata sit eo nomine quod 
alle ob rem wvudicandam pecuniam accepisset. But Scaevola, it 
would appear, was not brought to trial again on the strength of 
this litis aestimatio. Well, says Cicero, it is notorious that a 
letis aestimatio is not a tudictum; and he was right on the 
technical point, which had, however, very little to do with the 
real bearings of the case. 

Cicero’s whole argument is a mere web of fine legal tech- 
nicalities skilfully arranged so as to hide the real facts at issue. 
Even with our imperfect knowledge of the facts it is, as I hope 
I have in some measure shewn, not impossible to divine where 
his fallacies lie; and I am sometimes tempted to think that the 
vudices were not really so blind as Cicero supposed that he had 
rendered them, and that the acquittal of Cluentius, like Cicero’s 
advocacy of his cause, may have been due to political calculations. 

In § 82 the two best MSS. read an ad ipsum cubile, vobis 
audicibus, venire possumus? The other MSS., followed by Baiter, 
read ducibus for iudicibus. The true reading I suspect to be 
andicibus: Verr. 2 1 § 105 iste praetor designatus, utrum ad- 
monitus, an temptatus, an, qua est tpse sagacitate in his rebus, 
sine duce ullo, sine indice, pervenerit ad hanc improlitatem, 


nescio. 
H. NETTLESHIP. 


TONE AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF CHINESE, 


Tue following short paper’ was suggested by what seemed 
to me an imperfect apprehension of certain characteristics of 
Chinese on the part of some comparative Philologers; and it 
was some sentences in Mr Peile’s interesting ‘Primer’ which 
directly suggested my remarks. The importance of tone, and 
the paucity of the vocables, in Chinese, are admitted facts. 
Mr Peile, from a combination of these facts, seems to have 
concluded that the Chinese succeed in talking intelligibly on 
all subjects, difficult as the feat must be, with their poor five 
hundred vocables eked out and defined by variety of intonation. 
Collocation, indeed, is mentioned by him as an additional help, 
but he assigns the chief efficacy to tone. 

He says (Primer, p. 47) ‘There are less than 500’ vocables 
‘in all in Chinese, but they are eked out by difference of tone 
in pronunciation ; the same sound represents different parts of 
speech, connected with the same general idea, according as tt is 
spoken in a high or low, a rising or a falling tone. (The italics 
are my own.) After an illustration of the effect of intonation 
in English in varying the meanings of the component words in 
the sentence John who is there, he proceeds ; “There is no rule 
in English fixing the variation of tone, it is only a common use. 
But you may see from it that it would be easy to lay down 
rules of the sort, so that the same sound should have different 
Meanings according to its tone, and in this way the Chinese 
manages to be perfectly intelligible.’ 7 

Mr Sayce in his ‘Principles of Comparative Philology’ 
writes to the same effect, although more cautiously and cer- 

1 Originally a letter to Professor Cowell. 
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tainly with less clearness. He says (p. 31) ‘Chinese depends 
almost wholly upon tone, and its syntax may be compressed 
into a few lines.’ Again (pp. 141, 142), ‘Phonetic decay 
has been at work at the (Chinese) vocabulary, dialects have 
sprung up in the empire, new words have been applied to 
denote the relations of grammar’ [whatever that may mean] 
‘(more especially in writing), and yet the sentence is still con- 
fined to the individual vocable, and position and tone must 
determine the meaning of the speaker.’ 

Both writers, I think (in spite of one doubtful clause of 
Mr Sayce’s and in spite of Mr Peile’s illustration (p. 47) wo-chae, 
which is literary, not colloquial Chinese), had in view Chinese 
as a spoken language. Otherwise they could hardly have failed 
to take account of the function of the word-symbols or ‘charac- 
ters’ in multiplying the capacity of the language for literary 
purposes. This is too well known to need illustration ; but the 
following, taken from Dr Wells Williams’* Syllabic Dictionary, 
will serve, besides, as an illustration of the need of something 
besides tone to discriminate vocables of the same sound. Dr W.’s 
article on the syllable I (Ke) embraces 145 different characters 
of the same sound (if we disregard tone). Eighty of these be- 
long to the first tone, twenty to the second, and forty-five to 
the third. The first and third tones are subdivided; so that 
five tones share amongst them the 145 characters; giving an 
average of nearly 30 characters to each tone or semitone! 

In the literary Chinese, tone is rather a grammatical tradition 
than a living reality ; in this respect something like the Greek 
accents, or the Hebrew points, but of infinitely less service 
than the latter in respect of intelligibility. Chinese composi- 
tion, both prose and verse, is read or recited aloud, not to be 
understood, which it can hardly be unless you have the charac- 
ters before you or know them by heart, but as an exercise of 
memory, or for the pleasure of the rhythm. For rhythmic 
purposes there is a strict tonic prosody, observed in due 
measure in prose as well as verse. And a false tone, though it 
may vitiate sense as well as rhythm, is only sure of spoiling the 


1 I have followed the orthography of Dr Williams throughout this paper. 
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latter. For intelligibility the essentials are the choice of words 
and their collocation. 

The tones, one of which is inherent in every word, are four, 
the Level, Rising, Vanishing, and Entering, which I will call 
‘the First, Second, Third, and Fourth tones. For purposes of 
prosody however they are reduced to two main divisions; the 
oblique, consisting of the second, third, and fourth, and the level 
division, coinciding with the first tone. Verse rhythm depends 
on the due proportion and arrangement of levels and obliques; 
and dictionaries with a view to tone are furnished to tiros, of 
the same nature as our Gradus ad Parnassum. 

In the North and West the fourth tone, which comprises all 
the short syllables, disappears; all words assigned to it in the 
Standard Dictionaries being distributed among the other three 
tones. In the South-eastern provinces the short syllables all 
end in k, p, or ¢; and each of the four tones is subdivided into ~ 
an upper and lower class, making eight tones or semitones in 
all. It will be seen that, excepting the regions where the 
northern idiom prevails, the fourth tone virtually increases the 
number of vocables distinguishable by European orthography ; 
and Syllabie dictionaries accordingly treat such vocables sepa- 
rately, e.g. ko and koh, where the final h is written by way of 
representing the &, p, or #, still heard in Fuhkien and Kwang- 
tung, and believed to have been anciently universal. 

One more remark as to literary Chinese—Table A which I 
append to my paper will shew I think that ditonie words— 
words in which one character is read in two tones—are but a 
small percentage of the materials of a literary composition; 
barely (taking my example) five per cent. And it would be 
hard to infer any such rule, as Mr Peile seems to have thought 
of, from these remains of primitive Chinese. It attained to 
intelligibility and precision, not by the tone system, but by 
choice of words and word symbols, and by their arrangement in 
the sentence. | 

Spoken Chinese, the Colloquial in its many dialects, is un- 
doubtedly much more beholden to tone than is the language of 
books ancient or modern. I have mentioned the eight tones of 
the South. In Chekeang, my own province, five or rather six 
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are well recognized; and we have besides the use of the initials 
b, d, g, 2 and dz (unknown in the South) in addition to p, t, &, 8, 
and ts both aspirated and unaspirated. Table B, constructed at 
random out of Dr Williams’ Dictionary, will serve as a specimen 
of the real importance of tone, and the liability to mistake 
when it is neglected. It will help to shew also, I think, the 
absence of any general principle associating certain tones with 
certain parts of speech; since very many words in each tone are 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs, according to circumstances; and 
of words limited to one part of speech, examples may be found 
under each tone. It must be borne in mind, of course, that 
several of the syllables illustrated have, each, a large number of 
meanings different from and unrelated to those given, discrimi- 
nated, when written, by their word-symbols, but not by tone. For 
example*, Chdn, which in Williams has but one or two repre- 
sentatives in the upper division of the first tone, has in the 
lower division six of widely different meaning, all in common 
use, besides others less usual. 

The analogy between tone in colloquial English and in 
Chinese is, I think, real only so far as to illustrate the fact of one 
and the same word being sometimes variable by intonation. In 
English this depends always on some emotion, or some process 
of thought, in the speaker’s mind. In Chinese there are a few 
cases of this kind, but they (I think my tables will shew it) have 
very little to do with the tonic system in Chinese. The pro- 
noun na-ko spoken (as to tts first syllable) in the second tone is 
interrogative (who? or, what?); spoken in the third it is demon- 
strative (that). But the vast majority of words have their tones 
independent alike of sentiment and of logic. Here, for instance, 
are four nouns meaning Father, Mother, Elder and. Younger 
brother, Fu*®, Mu’, Hiong’, Tr’, whose tones are marked by the 
numerals on the right. Good and Evil (shan’, ngoh*) are respec- 
tively of the third and fourth tones, but the synonyms hao’, tai* 
are both of the second. Once more in k‘an’ to look, tung’ to 
hear, hiu® to smell, kth‘ to taste, it would be hard, I think, to 
account logically for the difference in tone assigned to ‘hearing,’ 


* In the Chekeang dialects, the Tsing), the six of the lower-level tone 
Chin I have given would be Tsén (or would sound Dzén (or Dzing). 
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‘smelling,’ ‘tasting’ (or ‘eating’), and the identity in this respect 
between ‘looking’ and ‘smelling,’ 

The part of speech is certainly not indicated with any regu- 
larity or precision by the tone, This is done, as Marshman, 
Julien, and others earlier and later than either, have observed, 
almost wholly by the conteat. Julien, after illustrating by means 
of the English word set, says (Syntaxe Nouvelle, p. 4), ‘Tout 
mot Chinois peut passer par les mémes états (i.e. as those in- 
stanced in the case of set) et changer aussi souvent de significa- 
tion suivant les mots auaquels on U associe.’ 

Under the general idea of context, however, two methods of 
arrangement deserve a special notice, as they are of essential 
service in promoting intelligibility, and characteristically Chinese, 
though perhaps partial analogies to each of them may be ob- 
served elsewhere, When it is borne in mind that e.g. the vo- 
cable sin, without change of tone, may mean ‘bitter,’ or ‘new,’ or 
‘firewood,’ or ‘the heart,’ it will be seen that mere arrangement 
of words will hardly preclude confusion, without some special 
device besides. The two characteristic methods I mean are, 
Classifiers and Coupling. 

Numerals, in Chinese colloquial, seldom stand alone before 
the noun they qualify. ‘One man’ is not yth jin but yih-Ko jin; 
ko (seen in na-ko just above) nearly answering to ‘unit’ or ‘in- 
dividual,’ and corresponding much more nearly to a real enclitic 
than Mr Peile’s chae (Primer p. 47). For ‘four horses’ they say 
8z-P'EIH ma, where p'eih has a meaning connected with ‘pairing’ 
or ‘matching. And ‘two towers’ is rhk-Tso leu, tso being akin 
to ‘seat’ or ‘place. A heart sin and a star sing in several dia- 
lects are almost identical in sound, the g being added to both, 
or omitted in both, alike. They are effectually distinguished 
however by the classifier, or special affix to the numeral, a heart 
being yih-KO sin, a star yih-K‘O sin; where ko is the common 
enclitic mentioned above, but ko a special one used of spherical 
objects, pearls, fruits, and the like, including stars. So much 
for the classifiers, or enclitics which attach themselves to the 
numerals and to pronouns also in some cases, 

By coupling I mean the association of one vocable with 
another of kindred meaning so as to form a disyllable. Refer- 
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ring to table B, chdm, a pillow, in colloquial takes the affix teu 
a head, perhaps for euphony, but probably by allusion to its 
use. Chdn, to shake, associates tung to move, forming the 
disyllable chdn-t'ung to shake. Chang, the palm, prefixes sheu 
the hand (sheu-chang). Chi, knowledge, occurs as chi-shih or 
chi-hwut with very slightly different meanings, shth and hwui 
having senses akin to ‘knowledge.’ Jung is ‘spirit’ and also 
‘subtile’; in the latter sense it often affixes ktaw clever, and 
becomes ling-k'iau. Ling, a‘pass, has its meaning fixed by the 
prefix shan a mountain, and Ling an order, by hao ‘a call,’ 
‘password, &c., making the disyllables shan-ling, hao-ling 
respectively. Jfav* ‘to buy, and Mav’ ‘to sell,’ both belonging 
to the general branch of oblique tones, are not always said so 
accurately as to leave no room for mistake; but the affixes tsin 
‘to enter,’ or lai ‘to come’ for the first, and ch'uh ‘to go out,’ or 
kid ‘to depart’ for the other, put them out of doubt; as mav- 
tsin ‘to buy,’ mai-chuh ‘to sell.’ Rh’ ‘a child’ usually has as 
affix tsz its synonym, but sometimes another synonym hat 
as prefix (Rh’-tsz or Hat-rh’). Rh’ ‘an ear’ takes to ‘a lobe, &c. 
after it (Rh’-to), and Rh’ ‘two’ agglutinates ko or one of the 
many other classifiers, as rh’-ko ‘two (men),’ rh-teu ‘two (cows),’ 
rh’-wei ‘two (gentlemen, guests, et sim.)’ &c. | 

The usefulness of this tendency to form disyllables by a 
prefix or affix of kindred meaning is great and various. It dis- 
tinguishes between vocables of identical tone, or of similar tone, 
or where the tone (as often in the case of foreigners) 1s wrongly 
given, It also forms abstract nouns, by coupling two words 
of contrasted meaning; thus ‘newness’ sin-kiu (lit. ‘new-old’); 
‘height’ kaou-ti (lit. ‘high-low’); ‘distance’ yuen-kin (lit. ‘far- 
near’); and ‘intercourse’ lai-wang (lit. ‘come-go’). 

I imagine these features of Chinese are to be found in all 
manuals, grammars, &c. on the subject, though I have none at | 
hand to refer to. It was because they seemed to me to have 
been undervalued, or perhaps overlooked, by English compara- 
tive philologers, whose attention was attracted too exclusively 
to the tones, which, at the same time, they appeared partly to 
misunderstand, that I have ventured to write this very im- 
perfect paper. 
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Vocable 1. 


C. 
Chan 
Chan 


1 It should be understood that each vocable 
in this column stands for one Character, read, 
according to context, in either of the two or 
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TABLE A. 


Words affected by tone in the ‘Great Learning,’ ‘Doctrine of the Mean,’ and 
‘ Analects’ of Confucius, as shewn in Dr Legge, Vol. 1. Index. 


First (or Level) Tone. 


(lower) To arrange 
Long 
(upper) Morning 
(lower) Court, Dynasty 

To know 
To rule 

Title of first Month 

To designate 


The middle 
To accord with 


(apper) a man 
(lower) initial particle 
‘as to...’ 


(read Hu) ‘Alas! affixed 
to another syllable 


To walk or do 
Flower, Glorious 


Peace, Harmony 


Clothes 


To endure . 


A pillow 
Elder 


To place 


Good 


Below 


Second (or Rising) |Third (or Vanishing) hauler Enter- 


To pillow 
Ranks, Array 
More than 


Knowledge ve 
To be ruled se 
Correct ie 
To weigh - 
A place 
To hit (target or 
other mark) 


To let go oe 
To cover Fih, To over- 


turn 


‘Good Father’ 


(Feu) Again | To repeat 


To approve 
A play. To play 


To descend 
Conduct 
Name of 
mountain 
A picture (Hwéh) to 

draw 

To accord, 
sing with 


To dress at 
Easy (Ythk) to 


change 


To entrust, 
an officer 


more tones and meanings given in the other 
columns. It has not been possible to print the 


Chinese characters. 
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Vocable. | First (or Level) Tone. 





To hide, store 


A wife 


Lines, Literature 
To hear 
A prince 
To make 
(Int®.) Ah ! 


(upper) How ? 
(lower) forsooth + 


Yuen 


Second (or Rising) |Third (or Vanishing) 


Way, Principle 


To nourish 


To have 


To tell, A word 


Distant 





Fourth (or 
Entering) 
To speak ears 
A measure (Tuh) to 
estimate 
A storehouse Se 
Pitaka 
To make,(Ts‘ao) 
To arrive at 
To give in 
marriage 
(T's‘5) Wrong, To file 


To wrong 
(T's‘ti) Excessive} A foot, Full 


To gloss 
To be heard of 
To rule : 
On account of ee 
To hate (Ngéh) ma- 
licious 
To support 


one’s parents 
or elders 
To give to drink 
Cae 


A saying 
To retire from 


1 Here Dr Legge inverts Dr Williams's statement, 


The words exhibited above are 76 in number, occurring amongst 1520 which 
form the Index to Dr Legge’s Ch. Classics, Vol. 1 The spelling is that of 


Dr Williams. 


IL—ON LICENTIA POETICA (roinrixy efovoia or adeta). 
(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society 1 May 187 9.) 


THE lexicons under licentia cite one example from Cicero and 
one from Quintilian. No commentator, so far as I know, has 
felt called upon to illustrate the phrase. It seems worth 
while therefore to submit to our society such examples as I 
have met with, in the hope of eliciting further information. 

Cic. de or. 111 § 153 inusitata sunt prisca fere ac vetusta ab 
usu cotidiani sermonis iam diu intermissa, quae sunt poetarum 
licentiae liberiora quam nostrae. 

Phaedr. IV 24=25 8 usus poetae, ut moris est, licentia 
(Miiller poetae more est et). 

Sen. n. q. 11 44 § 1 poeticam istud Jicentiam decet. 

Colum. 1x 2 § 2 ea, quae Hyginus fabulose tradita de origi- 
nibus apum non intermisit, poeticae magis licentiae quam nostrae 
fidei concesserim. 

Quintil. m1 14 § 3 ut sit ea [narrandi ratio] neque arida 
prorsus atque ieluna...neque rursus sinuosa et arcessitis de- 
scriptionibus, in quas plerique imitatione poeticae licentiae 
ducuntur, lasciviat. § 19 graecis historiis plerumque poeticae 
similis licentia est. 

x 1 § 28 meminerimus tamen, non per omnia poetas esse 
oratori sequendos nec libertate verborum nec licentia figurarum. 
ib. 5 § 4 verba poetica libertate audaciora. 

Tert. adv. Marc. 1 3 pr. principalis itaque et exinde tota 
congressio de numero, an duos deos liceat induci, si forte, poetica 
et pictoria licentia et tertia iam haeretica. 

Mamertini paneg. Maximiano dictus 1 neque enim fabula est 
de licentia poetarum. 
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Lact. vit 22 § 6 corruperunt igitur poetica licentia quod 
acceperant. 

Auson. grat. act. 4 ades enim locis omnibus nec iam miramur 
licentiam poetarum qui omnia Deo plena dixerunt. 

Macrob, comm. 1 8 § 5 an forte poetica licentia particulam 
pro simili paene particula posuit et pro sub ambas dicere maluit 
per ambas ? 

id, Sat. v1 9 § 13 scire vellem in equi fabrica casune an ex 
industria hoe genus ligni nominaverit? nam licet unum pro 
quolibet ligno ponere poeticae licentiae sit, solet tamen Vergilius 
temeritatem licentiae non amare. 

Martianus Capella § 297 poetarwm vero licentia haec nomina 
pluraliter dixit. 

Serv. Aen. 1 15 ingenti arte Vergilius, ne in rebus fabulosis 
aperte utatur poetarwm licentia, quasi opinionem sequitur. 

ib, 54 translatio est per poeticam licentiam facta. So ib. 
227. 550 (p. 169 8), m1 3. 349. 

Beda de metris 2 ad fin. (xc 153" Migne) r littera liquens, 
eodem modo sicut et /, cum in medio sermone brevem sequitur 
vocalem, praecedente qualibet consonante, potest hance poetica 
licentia facere longam. ib. 3 bis (153*°), 

For what follows I have used the note of Marcilius on Hor. 
a. p. and Erasmi adagia, 

In Greek we find ¢£ovela ascribed to poets: Diphil. in Ath. 
223” 

ws of Tpaywdot daciv, ols éEovcia 
éoTi Néyelv arravTa Kal Toteiy povots. 

Strabo p. 25" «cal ra ev TH Mnveyye be rots epi trév Awrto- 
hayev eipnévors cupdwveiv. et S€ Tia pw cvppevel, weTaBSo- 
Ads airrdcOa Seiv 4 ayvoray } Kal wointixyny éEovciayr, i 
ovvéotntev €& ictopias Kal diabecews Kal pvov. 

Luc. Dem. enc. 10 xaitot AXaBopevos ay éyd tav “AOnvav 
emi THs twountikns eEovglas émetchyov av Epwtas Cedv Kal 
xploeas Kal KaToixnoes Kal Swpeds Kal tiv *EXevciva: and a 
little below ro pév 87) rountexov Pirov éXevGepor, 

1 Twas guided to Strabo and Luc, earlier, I might have been spared a 


Dem. enc. by Marcilius, If I had good deal of research. 
looked in the lexicon of Sophocles 
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Freedom of poets also in Hermotim. 72 ovdéy rév imoxepv- 
Tavpwv Kal xipaipav Kal yopyovev Siadépe, nal ca aAXa 
dveipot Kal tjrountal Kat ypadeis éXevOepoe Svtes avanwdat- 
trovoty ore yevoueva TeTrote ovTE yevéaoOat Suvapeva. 

Irresponsibility in: pro imag. 18 manatds odtos 6 Adyos 
advevOuvous elvas Kal ToWnTas Kal ypadéas. 

The technical term in the grammarians is ddea. Fix in 
HSt. has five references and Sophocles two. Add (regulae de 
prosodia 122 fin. in Herm. de emend. rat. gr. gr. 448) 7d aard 
TOV TTOTIKGY OVTWS pNKUVETAL, WS Eyes TO dxoviTl,..€aTL Se STE 
TOunTeKH adeia cuvertarpévay mpopéperac. 

Compare also: 

Oy. amor. 111 12 41 42 

exit in immensum fecunda licentia vatum, 
obligat historica nec sua verba fide. 

Hor. ad Pis. 9 10 

pictoribus atque poetis 
quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas. 

Prudent. c, Symm. 11 39 40 

aut vos pictorum docuit manus adsimulatis 
aure poetarum numen componere monstris, 


. Cf. Quintil. 15 § 12 in eiusdem vitii geminatione Mettoeo 
Fufettioeo dicens Ennius poetico vure defenditur. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


IL—ON HEMINA SANGUINIS IN SENECA AND 
JEROME. 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society 1 May 1879.) 


SENECA trang. an, 14 § 3 minabatur Theodoro philosopho 
tyrannus mortem et quidem insepultam: “habes,” inquit, “cur 
tibi placeas, hemina sanguinis in tua potestate est: nam quod 
ad sepulturam pertinet, o te ineptum, si putas mea interesse, 
supra terram an infra putrescam.” Hieron. ep. 147 8 pr. (1 1091” 
ed. Ven. 1766, a severe letter to Sabinianus a deacon, who had 
been guilty of adultery) iaces itaque advolutus genibus meis et 
heminam, ut tuis verbis utar, sanguinis deprecaris. The editor's 
note is “sie legendum videtur ad Veronensis exemplaris fidem 
heminam, non, ut vulgo hactenus obtinuit, misericordiam. est 
autem hemina mensura fere omnium minima, quae sextarii 
dimidia pars est, ei Sabinianus qui et marcidulus, pallidus et 
exsanguis supra dicitur,ad movendam Hieronymo misericordiam, 
sanguinem suum comparat...vocem obscuriorem aut minus 
obviam critici depraverunt.’”” Had the editor known of the 
passage of Seneca (which I had noted im my lexicon, and can 
find in no lexicon but Miihlmann’s’), he might have added 
authority to the grounds which make the new reading certain. 
For misericordiam sanguinis is nonsense; whereas heminam 
sanguinis deprecaris makes good sense whether you take depre- 
caris in the sense of ‘beg off,’ ‘pray against,’ ‘pray to be let off’ 
as in letum deprecor, or in that of ‘pray for,’ ‘pray not to be 


! This very day the new edition of Georges vol. 1 has come to hand, which 
contains this passage. 
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deprived of;’ cf. vwitam, pacem deprecart. In the first case the 
meaning is, ‘you beg me to be content with your present morti- 
fication, not to reduce you to a half-pint of blood, to mere skin 
and bone.’ Inthe second case translate: ‘you beg me not to 
rob you of the half-pint of blood which alone remains to you.’ 
The palaeographical interest of the variant misericordiam is 
very great. Either the he’ of heminam was omitted by accid- 
ent, and miam which remained was expanded as usual into 
misericordiam, or the miam was first expanded into the well- 
known word, and then he* omitted as unintelligible. It is 
plain that hemina. sanguinis became -proverbial and it is not 
likely that it is extant only in these two texts. 


1 Or rather ¢. Georges has two examples of emina. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


II.—ON CONDICIO AND CONDITIO. 
(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society 15 May 1879.) 


ANTONIO Augustino, abp. of Tarragona in the 16th century, 
asked the question (dial. ant. rx) whether condicio should be 
written with c or #, ‘et quaesito contentus est. The Jesuit 
Claude Dausque in his antiqui novique Latl orthographica 
(Tournai 1632 fol, 1 92) is more dogmatic; ‘CONDITIO con- 
sona T, nec aliter. Ratio in exemplis est, amatio, lectio, dictio, 
latio, alia, quibus urgetur competentia, Origo sic imperat, 
conditus, conditor, conditria, conditio. Conditi swmus bona con- 
ditione, inquit Seneca 1. 5 de consol. (?) Qui libros veteres aut 
epigrammata in contrarium iurant, scripti crimen iurant. Pan- 
dectae Flor. cum C, uti lapis Ancyranus per C,’ 

The Jesuit’s reasoning falls to the ground with his Seatgie 
tion of the word, Isidore (origg. v 24 29) conditiones sunt 
proprie testium, et dictae conditiones a condicendo, quasi con- 
dictiones, quia non ibi testis unus iurat, sed duo vel plures... 
item conditiones, quod inter se conveniat sermo testium, quasi 
condiciones. It is now generally allowed that condicio and 
dicio belong to the family of deicvups, dico, disco, dicis causa 
Curtius 1° 134, Corssen 1° 52, Vanitek 1° 330, Yet of the lexi- 
cographers only Klotz and his pirate Corradini (in his Forcellini) 
spell the word with ac, and separate it entirely from conditio’. 
Faber and Gesner class it among derivates of do, and even 
Georges follows Scheller Freund and De-Vit's Forcellini in the 


? Corradini’s slavish dependence on Klotz was) to this head a passage of 
Klotz appears in his assigning (what Cic. which is rightly given under con- 
is amazing in an editor of Cicero, as  ditio. 
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spelling conditio. Fieckeisen (Fiinfzig Artikel, Teubner 1861 
p. 14) yields to authority, but with a bad grace; ‘ condzcio 
nicht conditio, so ungern man sich auch den von Déderlein 
(Reden u. Aufsaétze I 368) ftir die Schreibung mit ¢ geltend - 
gemachten inneren Griinden entziehen mag; aber die Auto- 
ritat der Inschriften (s. E. Hiibner in den Jahrb. f. class. Philol. 
1858 S. 354 ff. 1859 S. 487) und der altesten Handschriften 
(Ambrosianus des Plautus, Bembinus des Terentius, die besten 
des Vergilius, die Palimpsesten von Cic. de re publica und 
Gaius) ist durchaus fiir condicio’, A brief comparison of the 
examples collected in the lexicons of condicio and condico, will 
shew that the terms belong to one another; still we find in 
many editions, as Haase’s Seneca, the old mumpsimus holds its 
ground. 

A very few traditional examples of conditio from condo are 
given by the lexicons. They will be found with others in 
Rénsch Itala u. Vulgata 309 (from vulg. and Tert. Iren. Prud.). 
I have noticed the following: 

Commod. apol. 121 sic deus omnipotens, dominus suae con- 
ditionis. 

Tert. adv. Marc.1 15 pr. cum dixeris esse et illi [creatori] 
conditionem suam et suum mundum et suum caelum. 

ib. 16 p. m. conditionis universitas, id. apol. 19 pr. [the 
passage from cod. Fuld.] Moyses, qui mundi conditionem et 
generis humani pullulationem...exorsus est. 

Victorini tractatus de fabrica mundi pr. (Cave hist. lit. Basil. 
1741 1148) in libro Mosis quem de conditione ipsius [mundi] 
scripsit, qui genesis appellatur. 

Tren. 111 6 § 1 deum patrem et filium eius, qui dominium 
accepit a patre suo omnis conditionis, id. v 18 § 1 saepe. 2. 

Aug. de gen. ad litt. Iv § 43 illi tres dies, qui ante conditio- 
nem istorum luminarium commemorati sunt. 

id. tract. in Io. ep. 1 § 4 quantum deus a creatura, quantum 
conditor a conditione, quantum sapientia ab eo quod factum est 
per sapientiam, longe ultra omnia debet esse lux ista. 

id. civ. del 112 (1 22 24 Dombart) proinde ista omnia, id 
est curatio funeris, conditio sepulturae, pompa exequiarum, 
magis sunt vivorum solacia quam subsidia mortuorum. 
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Hier. comm, in Eph. 1 4 (vi 548° ed. Ven. 1769) volens 
itaque Paulus ostendere quod deus universa sit machinatus ex 
nihilo, non conditionem, non creaturam atque facturam, sed 
caraBorny, id est, initium fundamenti ad eum rettulit. 

ib. 2 10 (578°) ita et in nobis et in Christo per singula opera 
et profectus creatura atque conditio accipi potest, 

ib. 4 23—4 (626 fin.) creatio quippe apud nos generatio vel 
nativitas dicitur: apud graecos vero sub nomine creationis ver- 
bum facturae et conditionis accipitur. et quod apud nos con- 
ditio, hoc apud graecos creatio sonat. 

Oros. 112 et a primo anno Procae, cum regnare coepit, usque 
ad conditionem urbis. 

ib. vir 20 p. 514 Hav. millesimus a conditione Romae annus 
impletus est. ib, 43 p. 586 fin. si quid a conditione mundi 
usque ad nunc simili factum felicitate doceatur. cf. Beda h. e, 
111. 

Phoebad. ec. Arian, 1 ad hance tractatus conditionem neces- 
sitate descendimus, Barth ad loc. (pp. 57—8 Francof. 1623, ef. 
advers, VI 27 p. 306) conditio non est id quod vulgo solet, sed 
compositio, conditura, scriptio. condere autem peculiare libro- 
rum scriptoribus attribuitur, quod ii nimirum in lucem pro- 
ducant quid cuius antea non erat nota conditio. ......... conditio 
autem pro conditura aut opere quo condito Tertulliani est de 
corona militis c. 4 [read 6 and compare a little before ‘natura- 
lem usum conditionis’] ‘quaeris an conditioni eius fruenda 
natura nobis debeat praeire, ne illa rapiamur qua dei aemulus 
universam conditionem certis usibus homini mancipataum cum 
ipso homine corrupit?’ idem adversus Hermogenem cap. 10 
[read 11] ‘cum praeses eius diabolus abierit in ignem quem 
praeparavit illi deus et angelis eius, prius in puteum abyssi 
relegatus quam revelatio filiorum dei redemerit conditionem a 
malo, utique vanitati subiectam, cum restituta innocentia et 
integritate conditionis pecora condixerint bestiis, et parvuli de 
serpentibus luserint, hoc est ‘omnem creaturam’ ut vocat 
apostolus quicquid vivit, sic etiam capiam apud Valerianum ~ 
Cimelenensem sermone I ‘vereor dicere ne nostram neglegen- 
tiam pulset ista sententia. non autem cognoscit dominum qui 
conditionis suae non agnoscit officium,’ 
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Hil. in ps. 53 12’ (tv 344° Migne) et quamquam passio illa 
non fuerit conditionis et generis, quia indemutabilem dei natu- 
ram nulla vis iniuriosae perturbationis offenderet. 

ib. 68 25° (486*) quia neque evacuatio illa ex dei forma na- 
turae caelestis interitus est, neque formae servilis assumptio 
tamquam genuinae originis conditionisque natura est. 

Druthmar expos. in Matt. c. 12 pr. (cvr 1814° Migne) 
duobus modis est nobis pater deus: conditione, quia condidit 
et creavit nos. | 

In some passages it may be a question whether we should 
read conditio ‘creation, make,’ or condicio ‘state’ (e.g. Tert. 
apol. 48 p.m. ‘ergo’ inquitis ‘semper moriendum erit et sem- 
per resurgendum.’ si ita rerum dominus destinasset, ingratis 
experieris condicionis tuae legem.) But it seems plain that 
editors and lexicographers should distinguish words of such 
different origin and use, and that the modern languages should 
follow the example of Spanish in writing ‘condicion’ and all 
its family with a medial c. 


1 Possibly I owe these two examples to Paucker. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


ON THE DATE AND INTEGRITY OF A LETTER 
ASCRIBED TO D. BRUTUS. (ap Famriares x1. 13 a.) 


THERE is no direct evidence in this letter as to the date of 
its composition. The superscription found in some editions 
‘Ser, Pergae rv. Nonas Iunias 4. U. c. 711’ is clearly wrong, and 
has perhaps been transferred by an oversight from ad Fam, XI. 
15 which is placed next to this letter in chronological order 
by Schiitz. 

Can then the date of the letter be inferred from its con- 
tents ? 

§ 4 seems to show 

1. That the writer had crossed the Alps—(neque ex Italia 
tam cito exercitum traici posse credebant). 

2. That Plancus was on the right bank of the Isara, and 
we learn from ad Fam. x. 23,3 that he recrossed that river 
from its left bank on June 4, 

§ 5 seems to imply that the armies of D. Brutus and 
Plancus were, if not united, at least within easy reach of each 
other. Now Plancus, writing on June 6, expected D. Brutus 
to join him in three days (ad Fam. X. 23, 3). 

§§ 4 and 5 both seem to imply that D. Brutus had heard 
of the defection of Lepidus, which took place on May 29 
(cp. ad Fam, x. 23, 2). For though the concluding words of 
this letter (qui quidem...converterunt) may seem to describe 
the behaviour of Octavian more accurately than that of Lepi- 
dus, yet there does not appear to be any evidence that the 
disaffection of Octavian had shewn itself in an active form 
before the date of this letter—(cp. ad Fam. x1. 10, 4; x1. 20, 
1 and 4), and Plancus even on July 28 does not seem to haye 
given up all hope of his support—cp. ad Fam, x. 24, 4—6., 
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It seems then that the portion of this letter beginning with 
the words ‘in spem venerant’ in § 4, can hardly have been 
written before the 7th or 8th of June. A further question 
arises, viz. whether all the letter was written at one time. 

Now in § 2 the writer speaks in a yery slighting way of 
his forces, ‘recurri ad meas copiolas...sunt extenuatissimae ’— 
but in ad Fam. x1. 23, 1, a letter written on May 25, while 
he still entertained hopes of Lepidus, and therefore before § 5 
of the present letter, D. Brutus speaks of his forces as form- 
ing one of three considerable armies—‘tribus tantis exerci- 
tibus ’. 

It seems therefore that § 2 of this letter was written be- 
fore ad Fam. x1. 23. Perhaps it was written soon after the 
writer had received information of the discontent caused at 
Rome by his apparent dilatoriness. 

Now such discontent would not be expressed at Rome be- 
fore reports had arrived there that D. Brutus was wasting 
the days which immediately followed the relief of Mutina: and 
as Mutina was probably relieved on April 27 (cp ad Fam. XI. 
9, 2), such reports would not leave its yneighbourhood before 
April 29, nor arrive at Rome before May 4, as a message 
seems to have taken about five days to reach Rome from 
Mutina (cp. ad Fam. 10. 30, 1 and Philipp. 14. 5). 

The criticisms then to which the earlier part of this letter 
seems to have been a reply can hardly have been made before 
May 4 or 5, nor can they at the very earliest have reached 
D. Brutus before May 11; between which date and May 25 
the earlier portion of the present letter seems to have been 
written. It must have been written at some place visited by D. 
Brutus on his march from Pollentia to Eporedia. He was at 
Eporedia on May 24 (cp. ad Fam. x1. 20, 4). 

The Medicean MS. (M), from which Mr C. B. Heberden 
has been good enough to make a transcript of this letter for 
me, does not appear to suggest any doubt as to the continuity 
of the letter; nor, so far as I have been able to discover, has 
any previous editor been struck by its internal inconsisten- 
cies, | 
I must add (1) that the conclusion of the first of the two 
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fragments which, according to my view, make up the present 
letter is very abrupt — whether we suppose it to end at ‘cum 
equitibus ’, or at ‘consistere’: (2) that the beginning of the 
second fragment is, on either supposition, equally abrupt: 
(3) that on any supposition the language of § 2 with regard 
to the state of the writer’s forces is hardly reconcileable with 
that of ad Fam. xt 10, which is dated May 5, and must there- 
fore have been written before any portion of the present letter. 
In ad Fam. x1. 10, D. Brutus speaks of his difficulty in find- 
ing supplies for an army of seven legions. 

I append a list of the dates of D. Brutus’ letters written 
after the relief of Mutina. 


Ad Fam. x1. 9, April 29, Regium [Lepidum] (Reggio). 
a », 10, May 5, Dertona (Tortona). 

G3 » ll, ,, 6, ex castris, finibus Statiellensium. 
ss. ch » 13a, the letter now under consideration. 
es » 19, ,, 21, Vercellae (Vercelli). 

ea » 20, ,, 20, Eporedia (Ivrea). 


FB) 99 99 23, ”» 8699 bP] 99 


ss » 26, June 3, ex castris. 


A. WATSON. 


JUVENAL X. 54, 55. 


MR MUNRO seems to me to have been less happy than usual in 
the two emendations he has proposed for 1. 54. According to 
that which he now prefers he would read 


ergo supervacua aut ut pernicrosa petuntur, 

propter quae fas est genua incerare deorum? 
translating “Well then, to come back to our subject, even as 
superfluous or hurtful things are, as we have seen, asked for in 
prayer, what things may we with propriety ask for?” His 
other emendation was to read haut, haut after supervacua, 
translating “ Are then the things asked for in prayer not super- 
fluous, not pernicious, things for Walch we may with propriety 
petition the gods ?” 

I think we may get a more simple and natural meaning by 
adopting Doederlein’s aué vel and changing aa into pu- 
tantur, 

ergo supervacua aut vel pernicrosa pani 

propter quae fas est genua incerare deorum. 
which I should translate “accordingly (i.e. in accordance with 
the blindness which has been illustrated in the preceding part 
of the Satire) those things for which it is really right to pray 
(such as honesty and modesty) are reckoned superfluous or 
even injurious.” They had so perverted their judgment by 
indulging in wishes for what was wrong, that what was right 
seemed no longer desirable. 

I confess that this reading leaves a harshness in the con- 
nexion both with what precedes and with what follows; but 
that is a general defect of Juvenal’s style, and I think the 
passage is open to the same objection on any interpretation 
yet proposed. 

Perhaps an easier form of Mr Munro's emendation might be 
ergo supervacua ut vel perniciosa petuntur. 


JOSEPH B. MAYOR. 


ADFECTUS AND ADFICTUS. 


Unpder the word adjicio the Lexicons quote from Cicero's 
Topica § 8 the following words: in iis locis in guibus argu- 
menta inclusa sunt, alii in eo ipso de quo agitur haerent, alit 
adsumuntur eatrinsecus. In ipso tum ex toto, tum ex partibus 
eius, tum ex nota, tum ex iis rebus quae quodam modo adfectae 
sunt ad id de quo quaeritur. The last words recur in § 11. 
The words adfectae sunt are explained by the lexicographers, 
who follow Boethius, as = standing in relation to. 

An unknown commentator on Cicero’s De Inventione 1 
cap. 24—28 (ap, Halm, Rhet. Lat. Min. p, 305 foll.) has an 
apparently similar use of adfectus (Halm, p. 309), quae res 
possunt in ipsum factum adfectione quadam conventre, has res 
adfecta nominamus: verwm adfecta accipimus nunc de ipso 
negotio, id est de omni causa rebusque in causa gestis, nunc ad 
res in causa gestas alia quasi quodam modo extrinsecus quae 
conventre videantur, aut inde ut proveniant aut ad ila coniuncta 
sint. In the passage of Cicero (Jnv. 1 § 37), on which the 
commentator is remarking, we find however the following 
words: negotus autem quae sunt attributa, partum sunt con- 
tinentia cum ipso negotio, partim in gestione negotii conside- 
rantur, partim adiuncta negotio swnt, partum gestum negotvum 
consequuntur. Continentia cum wpso negotio sunt ea, quae 
semper adfixa esse videntur ad rem neque ab ea possunt separart, — 

I would suggest that the word adfecta, which cannot, 
without great straining, be made to give the required sense, 
was written by pure mistake for adjicta. The MS. of Cicero 
which the commentator had before him probably contained 
adfecta, i.e. adficta, and, not understanding the word, he ex- 
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plained it as= quae res possunt in ipsum factum adfectione 
quadam convenire. Adfictus =adfixus occurs in Varro, R. R. 
33 2;39 7; Cic. De Orat. 2 325: fictus = fixus in Lucr. 
3 4, where see Munro. But the passage in the De Inventione 
throws some light on that in the Topica, where it appears to 
me that we should read ex ws rebus quae quodam modo ad- 
fictae sunt ad id de quo quaeritur: “things which may be said 
to be inseparably connected with the question.” At least I do 
not find that the lexicons quote, from classical Latin, any other 
instance of adfectus in a similar context, or in the sense 
required. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 
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Rep. p. 546, dors 82 Delp pev yervnra meplodos jv apsOpos 
wepiAapBaver Térev0s, avOpwrei@ 52 dv @ mpdrw avEjaces Suva- 
peval te wal Svvacrevopevas tpeis amoatdces tétTapas dé 
dpous AaBovaat, Guovovvtov Te xal dvopovolvTav Kal adfovTwy 
cat POwovrav, wavtra mpooryopa Kai pyTa mpos addAnAa 
arépnvav’ dy éritpitas twuOunv tmewmdads ovbuyeis Svo appo- 
viag mapéyerae tpls av&nGels, tiv pev tony ioakts, Exarov 
TocavTaxis, tiv de icouynKkn pev TH, MpounKn Oé, exaTov pev 
apiOuay amd Svayétpov pytaév repmrddos, Seouévwr Evds Exdoror, 
appjrov 88 dvetv, Exarov 8¢ eiBwv rpiddos Evprras Sé obros 
apiOds YyewpmeTpixds, ToLovTOU KUpLoS, aueLvovwY Te Kai YELpOVaY 
yevécewy K.T.A, 

This passage is part of an answer supposed to be given 
by the Muses to the question, put to them in Homeric fashion, 
how strife first entered the State, and caused it to fall away 
from its ideal condition. The language is mock-oracular; the 
Muses treat the enquirers like children, and provoke them 
by talking loftily and gravely when all the time they are only 
jesting (@s mpds waiSas jyds maidas rattovcas Kal éperyn- 
Aovoas ws 51) orrovds Aeyovcas UYryAoAOyoupévas Aéyerv). And 
the oracle which they utter is to this effect :— 

“ All that is created is liable to perish, our State like the 
rest, And since all creatures have their orbits or periods of 
fertility and decay, as plants have their seasons, it will come 
to pass some day that our rulers with all their philosophy will 
miss the secret law which governs human seasons, and will 
allow children to be born out of season. Now this period 

18—2 
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is not expressed by a perfect number (since the State is only 
a human product) but by a number”—and then follows the 


passage in question. 


§ 1. 


The first clause (év 6 mparq...awépnvayv) speaks of a series 

of four terms, which most interpreters have taken to be a 
geometrical progression, formed by two cube numbers with the 
two mean proportionals between them, such as 8: 12:18: 27 
(Schneider *), or 27 : 36 : 48: 64 (K. F. Hermann’*). This view 
is supported by the wording of the clause, so far as it can be 
explained, and by the great importance which Plato elsewhere 
attaches to this kind of progression. In the Zimaeus he bases 
the ratios of the musical intervals on the two series 1:2:4:8 
and 1: 3:9: 27°, and he applies the same principle to the 
four elements, earth and fire being the extremes, and water 
and air the mean proportionals which unite them (p. 32 B). 
And the Pythagorean writer Nicomachus says (Introd. Arithm. 
p. 143) that solid figures are called tpvy7 Svacrard, plane 
figures dvyf Siactrard, and that this receives full light from 
the Republic of Plato, cara roy Tod Neyopévou yauou Torro. 

In the expression Suvdpeval te xal Svvacrevopevas all that 
is certain is that Svvayevas implies the process of finding either 
@ square or a square root. A number is said ‘to have the 
power of’ (dvvac@az) its square: and accordingly numbers 
are ‘commensurable in power’ (Svvayes ocuppetpot) when their 
squares (ra ézrimreda & Svvayrav) are commensurable. So card 
Suvayutv means ‘when the square is: taken’ (opposed to xara 
Tov Tov phKovs apiOuov ‘in the linear number,’ Rep. p. 587 D). 
Again, Svvapis is applied in the concrete to denote an irrational 


1 De Numero Platonis Commenta- 
tiones duae, 1. p. 21. 

2 Indices lectionum, Marburgi, 1839: 
ep. Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. 11%. p. 546. 

8 The term drdcracis is applied to 
these series, Tim. p. 43 B: rds Tov &- 
mwdaclouv Kal rpirdaclou rpeis éxarépas 


dwoordces. The more general sense 
of ‘ratio’ or ‘interval’ appears in 
Phaed. p. 111 3B, nuov ddecrdvar rq 
aury dmroordces Qrep anp re vdaros 
ddéornxe kat al@np dépos mwpds xada- 
pornra. 
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square root, because the root is only known as that which has 
the ‘power’ to produce an actual number. But the combina- 
tion av—nous Svvayévy is not found elsewhere, and its meaning 
is hardly to be elicited from any of the uses mentioned. 

It appears from the T’heaetetus (p. 147 D) that the enquiry 
into the irrational quantities had made some progress before 
Plato’s time, The geometer Theodorus is there said to have 
shown the irrational character of the square roots from /3 
to /17. The proof that ./2 is irrational had probably been 
given long before. Aristotle quotes it as a stock example of 
reductio per impossibile (Anal, Prior, p. 41a 26, p. 50a 37), 
And the importance of understanding irrational quantities is 
insisted upon in the Laws (VII. p. 820) ra ray petpntdy re Kal 
apérpwv mpos GAAnra rive hicet yéyove K.TA. 

The Verb évvacrevec Gaz is found in two places, viz. :— 

Procl, in Eucl. p. 2 (ed. Bas.) cai doa kata tas Suvapes ava- 
haiverat Tact opoiws mpoonKer Tots pabnuact, Trav pev Svvapeveov 
tov de Suvacrevopévwrv. Proclus has been saying that the abstract 
principles of Mathematics meet us alike in Arithmetic, Geome- 
try, and the science of Motion, and the words quoted exemplify 
this from the properties of squares, which are necessary in all 
branches of Mathematics, ‘one set of quantities being capable 
of producing, the other of being produced, by the process of 
squaring. 

Alexander Aphrod. in Arist. Metaph. p. 35 (Berol. 1837), 
évet Tolvuy 4 vtroteivovea icov Sivatas audorépars aya, Sia 
ToUTO 7) “ev Suvapéevn Karelrar ai Sé Suvacrevopevas. Accord- 
ing to this statement, in the right-angled triangle whose sides 
are as 3, 4, and 5, the hypotenuse 5 is the dvvayévn, and the 
two sides 3 and 4 the duvacrevépevar. 

The result of examining these two passages is purely nega- 
tive. It is pretty evident that they are both suggested by the 
passage in the Republic, and as they give contradictory ex- 
planations it would seem that nothing was known of the mean- 
ing of the term Svvacrevopevas from any independent source. 
Probably it was adopted by Plato, simply to express the reverse 
process to the process denoted by duvdyevar, whatever that 
may be. 
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The words dpuocovvrwy te cal avopovovvrav Kai av€dvrov 
cat dOivovrwy describe the terms (épovs) of the progression. 
For the use of the genitive compare Rep. p. 443 D dotrep 
Spous Tpels......veaTns Te Kal virarns Kal wéons ‘like the three 
terms, which consist of the vedrn, the trdrn and the péon.’ 
The meaning is to be sought in the Pythagorean theories; cp. 
Proclus in Eucl. p. 7: rovs re xapovs réy mpafewv avapeTpovu- 
pévny Kal Tas TrouKiNas Treptodous Tod tTavTds Kad Tovs mTpoc7}- 
xovtas dpiOpods Trois yevécect, To's te dboporwpartiKods 
kab Tovs THS avopoLldTyTOS aiTious, TOUS TE yovipous Kab 
terelous, kal todvs évaytiovs TovToLs, Tovs Te évappovlov 
Cons yopnyovs Kal Tovs Tis avappootias TrapextiKovs Kal bres 
ghopas Kab adoplas ototiKous. 

What, then, are the numbers that ‘make like’ and ‘make 
unlike’? It seems that ‘like,’ and ‘unlike’ are the same as 
‘square’ and ‘oblong’ numbers, as K. EF. Hermann shows 
from Iamblichus ad Nicom. p. 115, of 8 waXatot Travrovs re 
kal opotovs éxddouv Tovs TeTpayevous bid THY Tept TAs TrEUpAS 
Te Kat ywvlas opoldtnta Kal icornta, avopolovs Se é« rod 
évaytiou Kal Oarépou Tovs érepounxes; And the numbers that 
make these two sets like and unlike are themselves the odd 
and even numbers respectively: for the Pythagoreans attached 
great importance to the property by which the odd numbers 
produce the series of squares, and the even numbers the series 
of ‘oblongs.’ The two series are as follows :— 


Squares Oblongs (érepopnxers) 
14+3= 4 2+4= 6(=2 x 3) 
4+5= 9 64+6=12(=8 x 4) 
9+ 7 = 16, &. 12+ 8 =20(=4-x 5), &e. 


(Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. 1°. p. 253 note). 

It is possible that av£ovrwy cat POivovrwy is only another 
way of describing the antithesis odd and even. The odd numbers 
were regarded by the Pythagoreans as ‘generative. On the 
question why the Romans named their male children on the 
ninth day from birth, and the females on the eighth, Plutarch 
says (Qu. Rom. 102, p. 288 C), 7 xaBamep ot TIu@ayopixol rod 
ap.Opod Tov pev aptiov OfArvy appeva Sé Tov mepirtov évopstoy ; 
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yovyuos yap éott Kal xpatet rod dptiov avytiléwevos. And 
in the Pythagorean cvorovyia, ‘odd’ and ‘square’ are on 
the side of good, ‘even’ and ‘oblong’ on the side of evil. 


§ 2. 

The series so obtained is now submitted to a further process, 
described by the words dy éwirpiros truOujv weprdds cvburyels 
duo mapéyetas dpuovias tpls av&nOels, x.r.r. These words 
are quoted, as being the kernel of the whole problem, by 
Aristotle, Pol. v. 12, 8, with the explanation, Néeyov oTav 6 TOU 
Suaypapparos apiOuds rovrov yévnrar atepeds ‘when the 
number of this figure becomes solid.’ Aristotle apparently 
thinks it needless to say what figure is intended. Later writers 
are unanimous in taking the figure to be the right-angled tri- 
angle in which the sides are in the proportion 3, 4, and 5 
(since 3° + 4° = 5*), This figure, often called the Pythagorean 
triangle, was probably used in practical geometry from a very 
early period. It is found in a Chinese work on geometry 
the date of which is at least some centuries earlier than our 
own era (Hankel, Zur Geschichte der Mathematik, p. 82). 
According to Heron of Alexandria (Geom. 12), and Proclus 
(in Huel. I. 47), Pythagoras gave a general method of finding 
right-angled triangles with commensurable sides, and Plato 
himself was the author of another. The method of Pythagoras 
proceeds by taking an odd number. Let be such a number, 
then the three sides are represented by the numbers n, $ (n? — 1), 
and 4 (n’+1). The method of Plato takes an even number, 


a a 
and gives as sides n, (5) —1, and (5) +1. Both are probably 


generalised from the equation 3°4+4°=5*% (See also Plut. 
ts. et Os. p. 8373 F; Aristides Quintilianus, p. 152 Meib.,) 

The word a A is employed by Theon Smyrnaeus to 
denote the first and simplest of a series of equal ratios (De 
Mus. ¢. 29 jytorlov per Noryor mpiiros Kal muOuny 6 TAY Y Tpds 
ra B, émutpirov 5é¢ 6 tav & mpos ta xy). Thus the éitpetos 
mvOuny is the pair of numbers 4 and 3, regarded as the basis of 
the ratios 8 : 6, 12 : 9, and so on, 
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These two numbers are ‘coupled by 5’ in the Pythagorean 
triangle, since they form the two sides while 5 is the hypote- 
nuse. .The word ovfuyels seems chosen expressly to avoid 
suggesting either addition (cvv@eots) or multiplication (in Plato 
avEnous or troAXaTrAaclwors): cp. Plut. p. 1017 E aé cvfuyias... 
xata te cvvOeow Kal ToAXaTTAacLacpov é€ adAOv. 

Next, in what sense can the Pythagorean triangle be said 
‘to be tpis av&nbels % 

The phrase rpis av&nOeis may be translated ‘raised to the 
third dimension,’ since it may imply either ‘solid’ numbers 
(products of three factors) in general, or the cube, which is the 
solid number par excellence. (For the former use, see Rep. 
528 B; for the latter, Rep. 587 p.) Aristotle (J.c.) paraphrases 
tpis av&nbels by the words Stay 6 tod Siaypapparos apOpocs 
rovTou yevntay otepeos. By the ‘number of this figure’ he 
cannot well mean any single number; probably he uses apsOuds 
in the sense of ‘linear measurement, as opposed to surfaces 
or solids (cf. Rep. p. 587 D, where cata tov Tod penxous apiOpov 
is opposed to cata S¥vamww Kal tpirnv avE—nv). Now the most 
natural way of raising the Pythagorean triangle to the third 
dimension is by cubing each of the sides; and this process leads 
us at once to the remarkable fact that 3°+ 4° + 5° = 216 = 6°. 

It is difficult to resist the impression that this is what was 
in the mind of Plato, though there is singularly little evidence 
that the property in question was known. It is mentioned 
by Aristides Quintilianus, who says, speaking of the Pytha- 
gorean triangle (De Mus. p.151 Meib.), ar’ ef nad ray wrevpav 
éxdornv Kata Babos avféncaywev—Babos yap  caparos ducts 
—rTromoayev av rov ots. Also, it is said, on the authority 
of several Pythagorean authors referred to by Anatolius (Theol. 
Arithm. p. 41), that 216 years was the period of the metem- 
psychosis. 


§ 3, 


We have next to consider how the process now applied to 
the triangle 3, 4, 5 can be said to give two ‘harmonies,’ one 
square and one ‘oblong.’ The most obvious difficulty is that 
appovia does not mean a number at all, but a relation between 
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quantities, especially a proportion. The nearest approach to 
the use of appovia for a single number seems to be in a passage 
mi Plutarch mept THs ev Tywaim >vyoyovias (p. 1017 ff.). In 
ythagorean language, according to Plutarch,— 

5, being 2 + 8, was called tpodos or POorvyos. 

13, being 2* + 3°, was called Aefupa (a musical term), 

35, being 2° + 3°, was called adpyovia, because it is the sum 
of the first two cubes, and also of the series 6:8 :: 9 : 12, which 
gives the musical consonances. Similarly Nicomachus (TZheol. 
Arithm. p. 47) says that the best of dpyovia: is nara tov re 
dpiOuov (not that the number 35 ts a harmony), because that 
number is not only made up of the two cubes 2° + 3°, but is 
also the sum of the three first perfect numbers, 1 + 6 + 28, 
and-again of those which exhibit in the lowest terms (av@yev- 
xa@s) the scheme of the musical consonances, viz. 6 +8 +9 +12. 
Something of this sort is what we look for in the words vo 
mapéyerat dpyovlas — some coincidence arrived at through 
progressions or series of numbers, 

What then are the two ‘harmonies’? They are described 
in a sentence which may be arranged as follows: 





Tv pny iony igaKts, éxaToY TocavTaKis, 

iv 88 isouiun wey rf, xpopten 8b, 
ExaTov pev aptOudy arro....duvelpy, 
éxatov 5&€ KvBav tpuidos. 


The only satisfactory explanation of this part of the passage 
is given by K. F, Hermann (p. Vitt.), who is followed by Otto 
Weber’ and Zeller, The first ‘harmony’ is a square, viz., 
100 times 100, The second is ‘of equal length one way? 
i.e, one factor is 100, as before; the other factor is given in two 
parts, each described as multiplied by 100 (écardv pév...éxarov 
dé...). It would have been more natural to have said éxardpy 
éxatovrakis, but the paratiction with lanv icaxis leaves no 
doubt that tooavraxis means ‘a hundred times,’. So cari 
aptOyol amo x.7.. is a slightly awkward way of saying ‘a 
hundred times the number,’ Plato is evidently avoiding the 
word éxatovraxis, which perhaps was not in use in his time, 


1 De Numero Platonis, Cassel, 1862, 
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The first of.the two parts of this unequal factor of the 
oblong is the ‘number from the rational diagonal of 5’ (i.e. 
the square of the rational diagonal of 5, used as a ‘linear’ 
number), less by one. This, as I shall proceed to show, gives 
us 7* — 1 = 48. 

Theon Smyrnzus, in his chapter arepi awdevpixdy cal Siape- 
tpixay aptOpav (De Arithm.c. 31) shows how to form a double 
series, composed of numbers and their respective ‘ rational 
diagonals,’ such that the square of each rational diagonal is 
either greater or less by unity than the square of the true 
diagonal; thus 2 x 5?= 7*+1, 2 x 127=17?—1. &. Some 
such series may have been known to Plato; cp. Polit. 266 a 
TH Stapétpo Sov Kal wadw TH THS Stapétpov Stapétpe. 
Formulae of this kind would naturally be discovered in the 
course of attempts to find an expression for the ratio of the 
diagonal to the side, i.e. for ./2. In any case we may be sure 
that by the ‘rational diagonal of the number 5’ Plato means 
7, which is the nearest whole number to 5,/2. 

The words appyrwy Sé dveiv have caused some difficulty 
from the doubt—to put it shortly—whether 5é means ‘and’ 
or ‘but.’ -If we complete the sentence in strict parallelism 
to the preceding clause, only putting appyrwv for pyrdv, and 
duety for évos, we obtain éxatov apiOuadv amo appntev sSvapé- 
Tpwy TreuTados Seopéevwy Svety Exdotwv. ‘100 into the square 
of the irrational (or true) diagonal of 5, less by 2.’ Now the 
square of the diagonal of 5 is 2 x 57=50; hence we have 
50 — 2 = 48, the same number as before. It seems to follow 
that the words appyntrwy Se dvety give an alternative calculation : 
‘but if irrational, then deduct 2.’ 

The second of the two parts of the other dimension or 
factor of the oblong is the cube of 3. Thus the oblong or 
second harmony is 100 x (48 + 27) = 7500. 

Adding the two harmonies (as implied by the words 
Evutras 5é ovtos ‘this makes in all’), we obtain 10000 + 7500 
=: 17500: and this is now called ‘a geometrical number,’ 
determining the issue spoken of, ‘the better or worse bearing 
of children.’ For the phrase rovovrouv xvpsos refers us back 
to the beginning of the passage, where it was said that a 
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certain number represented the orbit or period of the av@po- 
metov ryevynrov. This ‘geometrical number’ then is the secret 
which the Guardians must know in order to make the right 
use of the seasons of growth and decay in the State. 


§ 4, 


It remains to enquire whether this total number can be 
connected with the provisional interpretations which have been 
given of the earlier clauses. It is evident that if those inter- 
pretations are right, the number obtained from the two har- 
monies must fulfil two main conditions; (1) it must be a 
number in which a geometrical series can be formed in the 
manner described by the first clause (év @...amrépnvav); and 
(2) it must be somehow connected with this series by means 
of the relation 3° + 4° + 5° = 6° (@y émitpitos... av&nOeis). 

The first of these conditions is best fulfilled perhaps by the 
series 

6400 + 4800 + 3600 + 2700 (= 17500), 

which was put forward by Weber. The two harmonies are 
obtained in it by taking the terms in pairs, 6400 + 3600 
= 10000, and 4800 + 2700 = 7500, As two of the terms are 
Squares and two are ‘oblongs, a fair meaning is given to the 
words duovotytwy Kai avoyoiolvtwy. And if (with Weber), 
we take the explanation of duvdwevai re xal Suvvacrevdpevat 
given by Alexander Aphrod. (supra), and translate avfnceus 
6. t. «. 6. ‘products of the numbers 3, 4, 5,’ it will be found 
that this series is the ‘first,’ ¢. ¢. is in the lowest terms, fulfilling 
the conditions (1) that each term is a product of some powers 
of 3, 4, 5, and (2) that the first and third terms are products 
of even powers (and are consequently squares *), 

It seems probable so far that Weber's numbers are those 
which were in the mind of Plato. We have to consider how 


1 Weber's statement of these con- merus quadratus quam is quem tertius 
ditions (p. 24, 1. 19 ff.) is obscure, if progressionis terminus continet non 
not incorrect. He says: ‘ex potentiis producitur.” But 900 (=—5?x4x 34) 
quibuslibet quinarii quaternarii ter- satisfies the conditions so stated. 
narii inter se multiplicatis minor nu- 
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they fit the next clause. Weber explains émizperos muOuq 
geumrac. oucuyeis as the ratio or pair of numbers 4 x 5 :3 x5, 
and takes zpls av&)Qels to mean that each is multiplied 
separately by the numbers 3, 4, and 5; the result being— 

from 4 x 5 (= 20), the ‘solid’ numbers 60, 80, 100, 

from 3 x 5 (=15), the ‘solid’ numbers 45, 60, 75. 


Each of these sets of three numbers also represents a 
Pythagorean triangle; and accordingly, by squaring the first 
three numbers we get the square terms of the geometrical 
series, with their sum (3600 + 6400 = 10000), and by multi- 
plying each of these three numbers by the corresponding one 
in the next set we get the ‘oblong’ terms and their sum; for 

60 x 45 = 2700, 80 x 60 = 4800, and 100 x 75 = 7500. 


Tempting as these results are, it 1s impossible to reconcile 
them with the language of Plato, especially with the phrase 
tpis av&nOels. Weber rightly maintains that these words do 
not necessarily imply cubing of the sides of the supposed figure : 
but they must denote the process of multiplying three factors 
together, and not three separate multiplications. Moreover 
the three numbers 3, 4, 5, by which 20 and 15 are multiplied, 
are chosen arbitrarily. They appear to be suggested by the 
words émitpitos muOunv mepmrads cutuyeis, to which Weber’s 
scheme gives a different meaning. Finally, the striking rela- 
tion 3° + 4° + 5° = 6° is ignored by him. 

It may be affirmed with some confidence that the explana- 
tion proposed by Weber is the nearest approach possible to a 
solution of the problem on the basis which we have adopted, 
viz., the assumption that the two ‘harmonies’ are 10000 and 
7500 respectively. All attempts starting from that assumption 
must fail to account for the phrase pis arenees in the sense 
in which Aristotle understood it. 

On the other hand the solutions which start with the notion 
of the. Pythagorean triangle ‘becoming solid,’ ie. with the 
relation 3° + 4° + 5° = 6° = 216, fail to give a plausible inter- 
pretation of the two ‘harmonies. For example, Schneider 
points out that 216 = 8 x 27, and that these two cubes give 
the series 8: 12 : 18 : 27, which offers a tolerable key to the 
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first part of the passage. But the concluding sentence (from 
S00 mwapéyetat dppovias to the end) is explained by him in a 
way that is violent in the last degree. 


§ 5. 


If, then, there is no solution—if the conditions of the pro- 
blem are inherently contradictory or impossible—are we to 
fall back upon the supposition that the passage is a deception, 
@ mere jargon of mathematical phrases ? 

Mr Jowett has given strong reasons against this view of the 
case. “Some have imagined” he says (Vol. ul p, 113) “that 
there is no answer to the puzzle, and that Plato had been prac- 
tising upon his readers. But such a deception as this is incon- 
sistent with the manner in which Aristotle speaks of the 
number, and would have been ridiculous to any reader of the 
Republic who was acquainted with Greek mathematics.” And 
we may be sure that Plato would not have left the passage in 
his text unless it had contributed either to the argument or to 
the artistic form in which it is presented. 

But between these alternatives it may be possible to find a 
middle course. Although there is no complete solution—be- 
cause there was no consistent meaning in Plato’s mind—it does 
not follow that partial and inconsistent solutions, such as have 
been given above, are without value. It is plain that Plato 
made a serious effort to base the cycles of growth and decay in 
States upon a mathematical expression; and this passage may 
represent the results or suggestions which he had arrived at in 
his enquiries. He was especially attracted by the cases in 
which properties of number had been found susceptible of a 
geometrical meaning, and accordingly we find the passage 
dealing mainly with two groups of such properties—those of the 
geometrical series of the form 2° +a*y + ay*+y", and those of 
the ‘Pythagorean’ triangle. It is not unnatural to suppose that, 
failing to satisfy himself, and yet persuaded that he was on the 
right track, he chose to throw some of the most promising 
formulae into the half-playful form of an arithmetical puzzle. 
And it may be shown (I believe) that this view of the passage 
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is in harmony both with the style in which it is composed and 
with other examples of Plato’s philosophical method. 

The language is characterised by affected obscurity. Mr 
Jowett indeed denies this, and considers that ‘the obscurity only 
arises from our want of familiarity with the subject’ (p. 113). 
But the manner in which the passage is introduced seems to 
show that it was intended to be a puzzle, whether there is an 
explanation or not. The Muses are represented as pretending 
to speak seriously when all the time they are only mocking us, 
Such a preface would be out of place if it were followed by a 
piece of ordinary mathematics. I do not suppose indeed that 
the language is quite unintelligible, but that Plato assumed a 
mock-oracular style, as being well suited to set off to advantage 
a certain number of curious coincidences, and at the same time 
to disguise the gaps and contradictions in the scheme, 

As indications of deliberate obscurity of language I would 
mention the following points :— 

(1) dSvvacrevecOat is probably a fanciful word, devised for 
the occasion. Itis very unlikely that any common mathema- 
tical term of Plato’s time should have fallen out of use again. 
Euclid, it must be remembered, is only about half-a-century 
later. 

(2) The combination of words in av&joeu Suvduevac is 
open to the criticism that both are words denoting operations, 
not. quantities. Hence it is like speaking of the square of a 
multiplication. And the same may perhaps be said of érfrperos 
mvOunv tpis av&énOels—a phrase in which Aristotle evidently 
felt some obscurity, if we may judge from his paraphrase in the 
Politics. 
| (3) The word appzovia means a relation between quantities, 

especially a proportion, and cannot with any propriety be applied 
to single numbers. To speak of a harmony as a square or 
oblong number is a clear departure from ordinary usage. 

These instances show that the language of the passage is 
not such as Plato would have used if he had had a coherent 
scheme in his mind. If he had merely fragments of such a 
scheme, there was an obvious motive for dressing them up in. 
the convenient disguise of a piece of playful irony. 
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It will probably strike readers of Plato that this view of the 
famous Number is not alien to his philosophical manner. It 
would be interesting, if space permitted, to examine other 
instances in which he appears to be putting forward speculations 
of a tentative kind, and to consider how far they indicate the 
adoption of a method, either of enquiry or of exposition. It 
occurs to us at once that such a method was found by Plato in 
the use of mythology. The myth derives its probability or 
‘likeness to truth’ from the circumstance that it is a copy or 
‘shadow’ of truth; it is therefore a type of probable or popular 
reasoning, a form adapted to those cases in which scientific 
knowledge is unattainable, or in which the mind is unable to 
grasp the ‘reality’ (i.e, the truth in its abstract form), Hence 
the usefulness of myths in education. So, too, the persuasion 
of rhetoric is spoken of as a kindof mythology, Polit, p. 304 c: 
Tivt TO TetaTLKOY ovv aTrodwaomev éricTHun mAnOovs Te Kal 
Gydou dia pvOoroyias ara jun Sid Sidayiis; havepov, oluat, 
kal rodro pytopixi Soréov dv (see Dr Thompson’s Phae- 
drus, p. xvi.). In the Jimaeus, again, the whole cosmogony, 
with its elaborate numerical schemes, is expressly said to be 
only a conjecture or likelihood or piece of mythology. Since 
the visible world is an image (ef«ay) of the real, our ‘words’ in 
order to correspond with it need only be ‘likely’ (eixéras ava 
Oyo Te exeivwv), representing not truth but persuasion (alors). 
We are human, and should be satisfied with a probable myth 
(rov eixora piOov amodeyouévous). The Number in the Republic 
may be similarly explained as a piece of ‘mythical’ arithmetic. 
It differs indeed from the arithmetic of the Timaeus in being 
put forward ostensibly as a mere jest, not as a serious conjecture, 
But this makes less difference from Plato’s point of view than 
from ours. Plato draws no clear line between the scientific 
probability of a good hypothesis and the vraisemblance of a pious 
fraud, or of a story which conveys a true moral, And the ban- 
tering tone of the passage is in harmony with this account. 
Playfulness is a distinguishing mark of the order of thought of 
which the myth is the type; cf. Phaedr. p. 276 D: wasbidy.. Tod 
é€v Aoyors Suvapévou Traifew, Suxeavocvvyns te Kal d\AwY wv eyes 
mépt pvGoroyotvra. It is opposed to the earnestness of dia- 
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lectic (o7rovdn . . Srav res TH Suadexting réyvy ypewpevos, x.7.2.). 
The jesting of the Muses therefore, is not a mere illusion, but a 
likeness or reflexion (etxav), the fruit of the faculty of ‘likening’ 
or guessing (etxacla), which may serve to guide us towards the 
reality. | 


§ 6. 


It remains to notice one serious objection to which the fore- 
goiug theory appears to be open, viz. that it is inconsistent _ 
with the manner in which Aristotle speaks of the Platonic 
Number in the Politics. Aristotle, it is said, was evidently in 
possession of the key to the puzzle; and there was therefore a 
key. 

An examination of the passage in the Politics (v. 12, 8) 
hardly bears out the supposition that Aristotle had a distinct 
view of Plato's meaning. Aristotle is arguing against the Pla- 
tonic scheme of the stages of degeneracy through which States 
pass, from the Ideal State down to Tyranny. His first point is 
that the suggested cause of change is not appropriate (ov Aéyee 
Thy petaBorny idiws). To prove this he quotes the words oy 
érlrpiros awuOunv weprads ovbuyels S00 dppovias wapéxerat, 
with the explanation Adéywy bray 6 Tod Siaypapparos apiOpuds 
TovTov yévnTat otepeds, and then, admitting that the natural 
inferiority of a particular generation may be a cause of decay; 
he asks how this cycle in human things explains the degenera- 
tion of Plato’s State more than of any other state, or any other 
human creation. His objection is an d@ priori one, valid without 
reference to the particular number or cycle proposed. He there- 
fore notices the numerical scheme very cursorily: the short 
explanation which he gives seems intended only to show that 
Plato’s theory turned upon a geometrical figure and the numbers 
furnished by it. It does not seem unlikely that in such a case 
Aristotle would hardly enquire whether the seheme was intel- 
ligible as a whole, or not. 

In the time of Cicero the obscurity of the passage had 
passed into a proverb (Ep. ad Att. vu. 18, 5 est enum numero 
Platonis obscurius). Later arithmetical writers, especially the 
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Neo-Pythagoreans (as Nicomachus, Theon, Jamblichus, Proclus), 
refer to it in cautiously mysterious language, which leads us to 
suspect that they were as far from being able to explain it as 
the rest of the world. 

‘The point of interest, as Mr Jowett says, ‘is that Plato 
should have used such a symbol.’ To which I may add that the 
mathematical ideas, which Plato sought to combine and apply 
_ in so fruitless a manner, had a history of which enough remains 
to furnish a study of genuine interest’. The Number of Plato, 
like other dreams, was woven of fragments from waking realities, 
and may stil] serve to indicate what these realities were, 


D. B. MONRQ, 


1 Two books on thjs sybject may Zur Geschichte der Mathematik in 
be mentioned; C. A: Bretschneider, Alterthum und Mittglalter, Leipzig, 
Die Geometrie und die Geometer vor 1874, 

“uklides, Leipzig, 1870; H. Hankel, 


Journal of Philology. vou. vitt. 19 


ON THE GENUINENESS OF THE SOPHIST OF PLATO, 
AND ON SOME OF ITS PHILOSOPHICAL BEARINGS. 


(THE following paper is reprinted nearly as it appears in the 
Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, Vol. x. Part 1. As these 
bulky and rather expensive volumes are not generally in the 
hands of classical scholars, persons whose judgment I respect 
have more than once urged me to reprint it. I had already 
obtained the permission of the Council of the C. P. S. to make 
what use I pleased of the paper, but have hitherto felt un- 
willing to expose to the criticism of persons better acquainted 
with the most recent Platonic literature a fugitive production — 
like the present. I am told however that its publication is 
desired by some of our younger students, to whom the dialogue | 
seems a maze still in need of a clue. If it should appear to 
any one that there is an unfairness in printing a partly con- 
_ troversial paper without at the same time reprinting that which 
it is designed to impugn, I may answer that my able pre- 
decessor has stated his views of the Sophist and similar 
dialogues with his usual vigour in his Platonic Dialogues for 
English readers. W.H. T.] 


In selecting the Sophist of Plato for the subject of this 
paper, I have been influenced by certain passages in an in- 
teresting contribution to our knowledge of some parts of the 
Platonic system which was read by the Master of Trinity at 
a former Meeting’. I have principally in view to assert what 
was then called in question, the genuineness of this dialogue, 
and the consequent genuineness of the Politicus, which must 


1 Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, Vol. rx. Part tv. 
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stand or fall with it; but I am not without the hope of 
throwing some new light upon the scope and purpose of the 
Sophist in in particular, and upon the philosophical position of 
Platonism in reference to two or three now forgotten, but in 
their day important schools of speculation, Such an inquiry 
cannot fail, I think, to be interesting to those members of the 
Society whose range of studies has embraced the fragmentary 
remains of the early thinkers of Greece, as well as the more 
polished and mature compositions of Plato and Aristotle: for 
such persons must be well aware that it is as impossible to 
account for the peculiarities of these later systems without a 
clear view of their relation to those which went before them, 

as it would be to explain the characteristics of Gothie archi- 


tecture in its highest development without a previous study of 


those ruder Byzantine forms out of which it sprang; or to 
account for the peculiar form of an Attic tragedy without a 
recognition of the lyrical and epic elements of which it is the 
combination, Nor is this all. The writings both of Plato and 
Aristotle abound with critical notices of contemporary systems, 
with the authors of which they were engaged im lifelong con- 
troversy: and whoever refuses to take this into account will 
miss the point and purpose not only of particular passages, but, 
in the case of Plato, of entire dialogues. In the search for 
these allusions to the writings or sayings of contemporaries, we 
have need rather of the microscope of the critic than of the 
sky-sweeping tube of the philosopher: and a task so minute 
and laborious is not to be required of any man whose literary 
life has loftier aims than the elucidation of the masterpieces 
of classical antiquity. 

I say then at the outset of this inquiry, that I not only 
hold the Sophist to be a genuine work of Plato, but that it 


seems to me to contain his deliberate judgment of the logical 


doctrines of three important schools, one of which preceded 
him by nearly a century, while the remaining two flourished in 
Greece side by side with his own, and lasted for some time after 
his decease. I hold the Sophist to be, in its main scope and 
drift, a critique more or less friendly, but always a rigorous and 
searching critique of the doctrines of these schools, the relation 


19—2 
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of which to each other is traced with as firm a hand, as that of 
each one to the scheme which Plato proposes as their sub- 
stitute. These positions I shall endeavour to substantiate here- 
after, but I shall first produce positive external evidence of the 
authenticity of the dialogue under review. 

1. The most unexceptionable witness to the genuineness 
of a Platonic dialogue is, I presume, his pupil and not over- 
friendly critic Aristotle. Allusions to the writings of Plato 
abound in the works of this philosopher, of which the industry 
of commentators has revealed many, and has probably some 
left to reveal’. These allusions are frequently open and ac- 
knowledged; the author is often, the dialogue occasionally 
named*: but in the greater number of instances no mention 
occurs either of author or dialogue, and the g¢aai tives of the 
philosopher has to be interpreted by the sagacity of his readers 
or commentators. I shall begin with an instance of the last 
kind, where however the identity of phraseology enables us to 
identify the quotation. In the treatise De Anima, II. 3. 9, we 
read thus: gavepdv Ste ovdé Ska pet’ aicOncews ovdée Sv 
aicOncews, ovdé cuutroKy SoEns nal aicOnaews havtacla 
dv ein. A “combination of judgment and sensation” is evi- 
dently the same thing as “judgment with sensation ;” why then 
this tautology? It is explained by a reference to Plato’s 
Sophist, § 107, p. 264 B, where we are told that the 
‘mental state denoted in a previous sentence by the verb 
dalverar is “a mixture of sensation and judgment,” cvppeecs 


1 “ Quo diligentius Aristotelem evol- 
vo, eo frequentius, ut aliorum, ita 
Platonis sententias circumspectas in- 
venio....Haec quidem loca, ubi tacite 
Plato respicitur, magis ut res fert, in 
Platone refellendo et diiudicando, quam 
exponendo et enucleando versantur.” 
Trendelenburg, Platonis de ideis et 
numeris doctrina, p. 21. 

2 Sometimes without Plato’s name, 
as év rg ‘Irnig; vy rQ Paldwm. It is 
remarkable that these are the only 
two dialogues quoted by name in the 
Metaphysics: though Plato’s entire 


The Parmenides, 


system comes under review in that 
work, of which one book is appro- 
priated to the theory of ideas alone. 
which is largely 
drawn from, is not once named. It 
may be observed generally that. when- 
ever the author’s name is omitted 
before the title of a work cited, the 
allusion is always to the most generally 
celebrated of works so entitled. Thus 
when Aristotle speaks of the Antigone, 
he means the Antigone of Sophocles, 
not of Euripides, 
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aicOnaews xai SoFns; and just before, that when a judgment is 
formed, one of the terms of which is an object present at the 
time to the senses, we may properly denote such judgment as a 
davtacia. “Otay py nal avtnv adda 80 aicOicews wapy 
Ti TO ToLodTOY av mafos, ap olov te dpOds eiteiv Erepov Te 
Try davtaciav; A davtacia is, it will be seen, according 
to Plato a variety of dofa. The distinction was perhaps not 
worth making, but it is perfectly intelligible; and in restrict- 
ing a popular term to a scientific sense, Plato is taking no 
unusual liberty. Aristotle, however, needs the word for another 
purpose, and accordingly pushes Plato’s distinction out of the 
way. 

The only word used by Aristotle which Plato does not use 
is cuu7Aoxy: Plato wrote ctppskis, but it is remarkable that 
the word evpmdoxn does occur two or three times over in this 
part of the dialogue; hence Aristotle, writing from memory, 
substitutes it for the ovpu&s of the original. One of the 
most learned and trustworthy of his commentators, Simplicius, 
has the gloss: rod [lAarwvos év te TH Zodioty Kal év tO 
PArnSeo tiv havraciay ev pikes SoEns tre kai aicOnoews TiOe- 
pévov, evictacOat mpdos thy Oéoww Sua TrovTwy Soxet. Now in 
the Philebus the definition in question does not occur, though 
the mental act which Plato calls ¢avtacia is graphically de- 
scribed, and the cognate participle @avtafowevoy is used in the 
description (p. 38 c), The passages quoted from the Sophist 
are therefore here alluded to, for there are none such in any 
other dialogue, and the restricted use of the term is peculiar 
to the author of the Sophist. 

2. The next passage I shall quote refers not to the Sophist, 
but to the Politicus or Statesman, which is a continuation of it. 
It is familiar to readers of the Polztics, in the first chapter of 
which Aristotle writes thus: “Ooos pev odv olovtas rodiTiKor 
cal Bacidixdy Kal oixovousxoy Kal Sermotixov elvas Tov avTOoOV 
oU Kas NEyouolw’ ANGEL yap Kal OdAvyoTHTL vopifover dia- 
dhépeww GAN otk elder To’Twy ExacTov...ws ovdev dSiahépoveay 
peyaAnv oixiav 7) cpixpav wodwv, “Those persons are 
mistaken who pretend that the words statesman, king, house- 
master and lord mean all the same thing, differing not specifi- 
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cally, but only in respect of the number of persons under their 
controul; for, say they, a large household’ is but a smaill state.” 
With this compare Plato’s Politicus, 258:E: arorep’ ovv rov 
qodtTiKov Kal Bacthéa xal Searrotny Kat ét oixovdépov Oncomer 
as év ravTa TavTa ™ por ayopevovres, 9) TocavTas Téyvas auras 
elvat POpev, dcatrep ovouata éppynOn ; “ Are we then to identify 
the statesman with the king, the lord, or the master of a 
family ; or are we to say that there are as many separate arts 
as we have mentioned names?” The young Socrates is not 
prepared with an answer, whereupon he is further asked: 
“What? can there be any difference, as regards government, 
between a household of large and a town of small dimensions ?” 
(ré 5é; pweyaAns oyjpa oixnoews, 7 oLKpas av Toews 
dyKos pay TL mpos apyny Stolcerov;). “There can be none,” 
says the facile respondent. “Is it not then clear,” rejoins the 
other, “that there is but one science applicable to all four, and 
that it is a mere question of words whether we choose to call 
such science Kingcraft or Politic or Giconomic?” (ere aside 
xnv elite qoNwTiKny elte olKovopiKny Tis erana ct pndev avrT@ 
diahepwpeba). 

3. There is a passage in Aristotle’s treatise De Partibus 
Animalium (1. c. 2), too long for quotation, in which he de- 
scribes and criticizes that method of division or classification of 
which the author of this dialogue gives us specimens, styling it 
pecoropia or Seyotou/a, the method of mesotomy or dichotomy. 
“Some persons,” says Aristotle, “get at particulars by dividing 
the genus into two differentiz : but this method is in one point 
of view difficult, in another impracticable.” “It is difficult in 
this process,” he observes, ‘to avoid discerption or laceration 
of the genus (S:acmdy 7d yévos); for example, to avoid. classing 
birds under two distinct heads,'an error is committed in the 
‘written divisions’ (yeypaupévar Svarpéces), in which some 
birds come under the genus Terrestrial, and some under that of 
Aquatic Animals (éxet yap Tovs wéev peta Tov évidpwv cupBaiver 
dinpnabat tos & év adddw yéver), so that birds and fishes are 
both classed under the term Aquatic Animals.” In a zoological 
treatise, nothing could have been worse than such a classifica- 
tion; which occurs both in this dialogue and in the States- 
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man". Again, in the latter work, (264 A,) animals are divided into 
tame and wild, dijpyto Evprray rd faov 7H Tilac@ Kai ayplo. 
This distinction does not escape Aristotle, who in the treatise re- 
ferred to proceeds to observe that a classification of this popular 
kind mixes up creatures widely diverse in structure (éc@ 
otiobv Eaov ev tavrais [Tats diapécecw] vwdpyew), and not 
only so, but the distinction itself is a conventional one: for 
nearly all tame animals exist also in a wild state ; for instance, 
man, the horse, the ox, cUves év TH "Ivduxy, tes, alyes, wpoBara. 
In the Aristotelian treatise itself I am not aware that any 
system of classification is proposed which would obtain the ap- 
probation of modern zoologists. The Statesman and the Sophist 
are not zoological works, and Aristotle’s censure is therefore — 
irrelevant. But the coincidences seem too special to have been 
accidental, 

4. In a work similar in its scope to the Sophist, the 
curious treatise wept Lodictixay éhéyyer, occurs a definition of 
“Sophistic,” which to my ear is an echo of the Platonic 
Dialogue. I allude to the often-repeated definition, éorw 7 
copiotixn awopevyn copia adr’ ox ovca, Kal 6 codiotns 
Xenpatiatijs ava pawopevns codias add ove ovons (S. E. 1. 6). 
“Sophistic is a wisdom seeming but not real, and the Sophist 
is a tradesman, whose capital consists of such unreal wisdom,” 
What is this but an abridgment of the dsaspetcxas Novos of the 
Sophist, a definition identical with the véwy xai wrovelwv 
Eupicbos O@npevris—“ the hireling hunter of the rich and 
young,” with the very addition which Plato proceeds, with an 
affectation of logical accuracy, to graft upon it? 

5. In the same treatise, .c. 5, § 1, we read as follows: 
“Other paralogisms depend on an ambiguity in the terms em- 
ployed, whether used absolutely or only in a certain sense: 
for instance, if you say “that which ‘is not’ may be a term 


1 Soph. 2204; ro wev wefou yévous 
To 6° érepow veverixou fgov. Politic. 
264 c: ry: wey ayehaluw rpogys tort per 
Evudpor, éore 6 EnpoBarixdy. The 
words ‘written divisions’ are supposed 
to refer to a work now lost, a collection 


of Platonic ‘Divisions’ similar perhaps 
to that of the ‘Definitions’ attributed 
by some to Speusippus, which were 
probably compiled partly from the 
Dialogues and partly from Plato’s oral 
teaching, 
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in a judgment, : they infer the contradiction, ‘That which is 
not, is:’ but this is a fallacy, for ‘to be this or that’ and ‘to 
be’ in the abstract are not the same thing. Or conversely, 
they argue that that which 7s, 1s not, if you tell them that any 
entity is not so and so—say that A is not a man. For not to 
be this or that is not the same as absolute non-existence’.” | 

This is but an Aristotelic translation of the following in the 
Sophist : ‘“‘Let no one object that we mean by the pu dv the 
contrary of the év, when we dare to affirm that the pu) dy is: 
the truth being, that we altogether decline to say anything 
about the contrary of the év, whether any such contrary is or is 
not conceivable by the reason.” eis ev yap tept évavrlov 
TWOS aUT@ (sc. TO cvTt) Yalpety TOANA Aéyouen, el’ Eotw elTeE 
" pt) Aovyou éyov 7 Kal wavtaTracw aroyov, p. 258 E. 

To this same passage I suppose Aristotle to allude in the 
Metaphysica (vi. 4. 13, Bekk. Oxon.) aX’ @owep ex rod py 
ovTos AoyLeK@s pact Ties elvat TO un Sv OVY ATrAGS GAA pun) Ov, 
k.T.X (Where Aoyiads =‘sensu dialectico,’ as distinguished 
from duotxas.) 

6. I shall have more to say on these passages hereafter: 
for the present they are mentioned for the sake of the coin- 
cidence. The daci reves, as already observed, is Aristotle’s 
frequent formula of acknowledgment. If any one doubt that 
the ruvés are in this instance a tis, or if he doubt who the tis 
may be, let him hear Aristotle in another part of the same 
work ; 80d IIXatwv tporov Twa ov Kaxas THY cogioTtiKny Tept 
Oo jut) bv érakev®, Met. v. 2, § 8, and then turn to the Sophist, 
pp. 235 A, 237 Aa, 258 B, 264 D, passages which it would be 
tedious to quote, but the upshot of which is the very distinetion 
to which Aristotle alludes. Add p. 254 A of the same dialogue, 
where the Sophist is described as “running to hide himself 
in the darkness of the Non Ens,” (arrodidpacKwv eis THY TOD 
#1) Ovtos cKxorevornta), taking into account that the descrip- 


1 dwhas réde 7 wy AéyecOar Kal wy =] wadsy Bre rd Gy odK Eorw dv eb ray 
xuplws, Srav 7d ev pépe Neybpevor ws Syrwv rt uy or, olov el wy dvOpwiros. 
ards elpnudvoy AndO7g, oloy ef rd wy 2 ‘*Plato was right to a certain ex- 
bv dort Sotacrdv, Sri rd py dv Ecrw> tent, when he represented the Non-ens 
ov yap ravroy elvai Fé re Kal elvac dwhas. as the province of the Sophist.” 
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tion occurs in no other part of Plato's writings, and nothing 
will be wanting to the proof that Aristotle had not only read 
with attention two dialogues answering to those which bear the 
titles of the Sophist and the Statesman’, but that he knew or 
believed them to have been written by his Master, 

The recognition of a dialogue by Aristotle is at least strong 
evidence of its genuineness: and it would require stronger 
internal evidence on the other side to justify us in setting such 
recognition at defiance*. Of the dialogues generally condemned 
as spurious, some owe their condemnation to the voice of anti- 
quity ; others betray by their style another hand; while those 
of a third class have fallen into discredit on account of the com- 
parative triviality of their matter or the supposed un-Platonic 
cast of the sentiments they contain. To objections founded on — 
the matter of a suspected dialogue I confess that I attach com- 
paratively little weight, except when they are supported by 
considerations purely philological. We need have little scruple 
in rejecting a dialogue so poor’ in matter and dry in treatment 
as the Second Alcibiades, when we find the evidence of its 
spuriousness strengthened by the occurrence of grammatical 
forms which Attic writers of the best times avoid*. But it 
would be rash criticism to condemn the Second Hippias, (the 
Hippias of Aristotle,) merely because it contains paradoxes 


1] cannot but think that had the 
Master of Trinity examined the States- 
man with the same care which he has 
bestowed on the Sophist, he would 
have formed a different opinion of 
the genuineness of the two dialogues, 
The former contains passages full not 
only of Platonic doctrine, but of Pla- 
tonie idioeyncrasy. I may mention, 
as a few out of many, the grotesque 
definition of Man as a ‘featherless 
biped” (Pol. p. 266". 99) which ex- 
posed the philosopher to a well-known 
practical jest, the somewhat wild but 
highly imaginative mythus, redolent of 
the Timeus, (p. 269 foll.); and finally, 
the fierce onslanght on the Athenian De- 
mocracy, (p. 299), breathing vengeance 


against the unforgiven murderers of 
Socrates. On reading these and simi- 
lar passages, it would be difficult for 
the most sceptical to repress the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Aut Plato aut Diabolus!” 

* The Sophist is also recognized, 
as we have seen, by the vigilant and 
profoundly learned Simplicius, also by 
Porphyry (ap. Simp. ad Phys. p. 535, 
Brandis). Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Eusebius quote it as Plato's. If it is 
not named by Cicero, heither are the 
Philebus and Theetetus. The omission 
of any mention of this latter dialogue 
by the Author of the Academic Ques- 
tions is remarkable. 

3 e.g. amoxpiOnvar for droxplyarfa, 
oxérrecfat for ororeto@au, 
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apparently inconsistent with other parts of Plato’s writings. 
Tried by this test, the Lysis and the Laches, and perhaps the 
Charmides, would fare'but ill. Yet in them, those. who have 
eyes to see have not failed to recognize the touches of the 
Master’s hand, and the perfection of the form has outweighed 
the doubtfulness of the matter. | 

Now I am not aware that any philological objections have 
been urged against the Sophist. So far as the mere style is 
concerned, there is no dialogue in the whole series more 
thoroughly Platonic. In their structure the periods are those 
of Plato, and they are unlike those of any other writer. 
Throughout, as it seems to me, the.author is writing his very 
best. His subject is a dry one; and he strives to make it 
palatable by a more than ordinary neatness. of phrase, and by a 
sustained tone of pleasantry. His style is terse or fluent, as 
terseness or fluency is required: but the fluency never degene- 
rates into laxity, nor the terseness into harshness, The most 
arid dialectical wastes are refreshed by his humour, and bloom 
in more places than one with imagery of rare brilliancy and 
felicity. Few besides Plato would have thought of describing 
the endless wrangling of two sects who had no principle in 
common, under the image of a battle between gods and giants; 
and fewer still, had they conceived the design, would have 
executed it with a touch at once so firm and so fine. What 
inferior master could have kept up so well, and with so little 
effort, the fiction of a hunt after a fierce and wily beast, by 
which the Eleatic Stranger sustains the ardent Theetetus amid 
the toil and weariness of a prolonged logical exercitation? Or 
who could so skilfully have interwoven that exercitation itself 
with matter so grave and various as that'‘of which the dialogue 
in its central portion is made up? If vivacity in the conversa- 
tions, easy and natural ‘transitions from one subject to another, 
pungency of satire’, delicate persiflage, and idiomatic raciness of 
phrase are elements of dramatic power, I know no dialogue 
more dramatic than the Sophist®. The absence of any elabo- 


1 As a specimen of this, take the the ‘Ens’ of the elddy git is de- 
argument with the yxyeveis, 246 D, seq., scribed, 249 a. 
and the mock solemnity with which 2 [One of the arguments against the 
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rate exhibition of character or display of passion is, under the 
circumstances, an excellence and not a defect: as such elements 
would have disturbed the harmony of the composition, and have 
been as much out of place as in the Timcus, or in some of the 
later books of the Republic—to say nothing of the Cratylus and 
Parmenides, which resemble this dialogue in so many par- 
ticulars that those who condemn it, logically give up the other 
two also, 

The Sophist, it is well known, is professedly a continuation 
of the Theetetus. The same interlocutors meet, with an addi- 
tion in the person of an Eleatic Stranger, and they meet by 
appointment: for at the conclusion of the Thecetetus Socrates 
bespeaks an interview for the following day, of which he is 
reminded by Theodorus in the opening sentence of the Sephista. 
The Politicus or Statesman is, in like manner, a professed con- 
tinuation of the Sophist, The connexion, however, between 
these two is on the surface much closer than that between the 
Thecetetus and the Sophist. In the Thecetetus we are not 
informed what is to be the subject of the next day’s talk, but in 
the Sophist* three subjects are proposed for consideration—the 
Sophist, the Philosopher, and the Statesman ; and the choice is 
left to the new-comer, who selects the Sophist as the theme of 
that, day’s conversation. The third day is devoted to the 
Statesman, who is made the subject of an investigation similar 
to that pursued in the case of the Sophist. In both dialogues 
the professed object of the persons engaged is to obtain a defi- 
nition, and the method pursued is that called by the ancient 
Logicians, and by the Schoolmen after them, the method of 
Division, We are left to infer that the Philosopher was to be 
handled on the fourth day in like fashion. Instead of this 
projected Tetralogy, we have only a Trilogy. No dialogue 
exists under the title of BiAdcodos, and the ingenuity of com- 
mentators has been taxed to account for the deficiency*®. It is 


dialogue advanced by Dr Whewell and 2 Schleiermacher, for instance, con- 
its German impugners is founded on  ceives that the omission is intentional, 
the alleged absence of the dramatic and that we must look for the missing 
element. ] portrait in the Symposium and Phedo; 

1 P. 317 A. . of which the first teaches us how a 
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tolerably certain that Plato never wrote a dialogue under this 
title, and it seems idle to speculate on the causes or motives of 
the omission. It is more to the purpose to observe, that there 
i3 nO connexion apparent on’ the surface between the subject- 
matter of the TZheetetus and that of the two succeeding 
dialogues: and no resemblance between the method of investi- 
gation pursued in the Sophist and in the Theetetus. A defini- 
tion, it is true, is the professed object of both: the question 
proposed in the one being, “ What is knowledge ?” in the other, 
“What is a Sophist?” Each dialogue is, therefore, a hunt 
after a definition ; but the instruments of the chase are not the 
same in both instances. 

I propose the following as a plausible, though I do not put 
it forward as a certain explanation of the connexion between 
the two dialogues intended ‘by Plato. 

The art of Definition, it is well known, was an important 
constituent of the Platonic Dialectic. It held its ground in 
the Dialectic of Aristotle, who, however, devotes a larger 
share of attention to the Syllogism; a branch of Dialectic for 
which Plato had omitted to give rules. Both are elaborately 
investigated by the Schoolmen, as by Abelard in his Dralectice ; 
nor was it, I believe, until the commencement of this century, 
or the end of the last, that Definition dropt out of our logic 
books’, and the art of Syllogism reigned alone, or nearly alone. 
Now, in the Phedrus of Plato, a dialogue in which the art of 
dialectic is magnified at the expense of its rival, Rhetoric, 
occurs a passage in which two methods are marked out for the 
dialectician to pursue in searching for definitions*. Lither, it 
is said, he may start from particulars, and from these rise to 
generals: or he may assume a general, and descend by succes- 
sive stages to the subordinate species (the species specialissuma) 


philosopher should live, the latter how 
he should die. This is one of those 
‘¢Schleiermachersche Grillen” which 
contribute to the amusement even of 
his admirers. Stallbaum seems to 
think that the title of the Parmenides 
may originally have been dosedgos, 
a conjecture which does not seem to 


me probable. 

? It was first re-instated, so far as 
I know, by Mr J. S. Mill, whose father 
Mr James Mill highly extols Plato for 
insisting on the importance of its 
subsidiary dcalpeccs. 

2 See Appendix I, Phedr. 265 p, 
foll. ; 
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which contains the thing or idea which he seeks to define. He 
may begin, to take the example given in the dialogue, with 
examining the different manifestations of the passion of Love, 
and after ascertaining what element or elements they possess in 
common, and rejecting all those in which they differ, he may 
frame a definition or general conception of Love, sufficiently 
comprehensive to include its subordinate kinds, and sufficiently 
restricted to exclude every other passion. Or he may reverse 
the process, and divide some_higher genus into successive pairs 
of sub-genera or species, until he “comes down” upon the 
particular kind of Love which he seeks to distinguish, The 
first of these processes is styled by Plato cvvaywyn, Collection : 
by Aristotle ésrayay7), Induction: the second is called by both 
Plato and Aristotle d:alpecis, or the Starperixn wéGodos, Division, 
or the Divisive method. Whoso is master of both methods is 
styled by Plato a Dialectician, and his art, the Art of Dialectic’. 
We have, therefore, in this passage of the Phedrus a Platonic 
organon in miniature. 

Now it so happens, that the Theetetus and the Sophist 
pretend, each of them, to be an exemplification of one of these 
two dialectical methods; the Theetetus of a ovvaywyy, the 
Sophist of a draipecis*. It is this fiction which gives life and 
unity of purpose to the Theetetus, a dialogue which is in reality 
a critical history of Greek mental philosophy as it existed down 
to the fourth century, just as the Sophist is virtually a critique 
of the logic or dialectic of the same and previous eras, The one 


1 Those who are unskilled in the under review. In the received text, it 


application of these processes are 
termed éporixol in the Philebus, 16 E. 
ol 6¢ viv Trav avOpirur cogol & per, 
Grws ay riywot, kal Oarroy cal Apadi- 
Tepov wowtor tol Séorres, peta Ge Td 
ty dwepa edfiss ra 6é péoa atrois 
éxpetryer’ ols duaxeywpiora: TO Te dia- 
hexrixas wahkw wal rd épioruds jas 
moicOa: mpds ahAqhous tobs Adyous. 
Tt is needless to enlarge on- the im- 
portance of this quotation towards the 
illustration of the: Sophist, as well as 
of the passage from the Phedrus now 


should be observed, we read «cal wo\ha 
@arrov, x.7.d. The sense manifestly 
requires the omission of wo\\a., The 
Eristics admit a One and an Infinite: 
the Platonists divide the One into 
Many, and define the number of the 
Many (Phileb. paulo eupra). In other 
words, they employ the method of 
Division or Classification, as well as 
that of Collection or Induction, 

4 Compare Theet. 145 p—148, with 
Sophist, init, and 2538, §§ 82, 83, 
Bekk, 
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dialogue exposes the unsoundness or incompleteness of the 
mental theories of Protagoras, of the Cyrenaics, whose founder 
Aristippus was Plato’s contemporary and rival, and of certain 
other schools whose history is less known to us’. The Sophist, 
in like manner, passes under review the logical schemes of the 
Eleatics, of their admirers the semi-Platonic Megarians, and 
probably of Antisthenes and the Cynics. Both dialogues, as I 
have said, profess to be at the same time exemplifications of the 
processes which the true dialectician,.or, as he is styled in the 
Sophist, 216 E, 253 D, the true philosopher, must adopt in his 
‘search for scientific truth. The one is a hunt after the true ° 
conception of éztarnpy or science, the other an investigation of 
the genus and differentiz of the conception implied in the term 
Sophist ; and this fiction’® serves in both cases to bind together _ 
the critical and polemical investigations which make up the 
main body of either dialogue. It lends to each the unity of an 
organic whole*; and infuses into a critical treatise on an 
abstruse branch of philosophy the vivacity and interest of a 
drama. Add to this, that the Sophist helps materially towards. 
a solution of the question, What is Science? which is the pro- 
-fessed aim of the dialogue which precedes it. It attains this 
object in two ways. First, by enlarging the conception of that 
which is not Science, treating the subject on its logical or 
dialectical, as the Theetetus regarded it chiefly on its real or 
psychological side: and, secondly, by giving rules, illustrated by 
example, for what Plato considered, as we have seen, one of the 
main elements of scientific method. And the same analogy 
holds in respect of the critical or controversial portion of either 
dialogue. As in the Thectetus it is shewn that the Protagorean 


It constitutes the framework or “ plot ” 
of the drama. At the same time I con- 


1 The theory that ‘Science is right 
Opinion combined with Sensation ” is 


given by Zeller to Antisthenes on 
grounds which seem not improbable. 

2 I would not be understood to mean 
that the pursuit of the Definition is a 
mere feint in either case, but only that 


it serves as & xpédacis—a natural and 


probable occasion for the introduction 
of important controversial discussions. 


ceive that the end Plato had most at 
heart in these two dialogues. was the 
confutation of opponents. In the 
Politicus, on the other hand, a didac- 


tic or constructive intention appears 


to predominate. 
3 Comp. Phedr. 264 c¢: bet OYTO 
Abyor wowep SPov cuveordyat, K.T.r. 
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dictum, that Truth exists.only relatively to its percipient 
(wavt@y pétpov av@pwios), and the kindred, though not iden- 
tical Cyrenaic dogma, that sense is knowledge, and the sensa- 
tions the sole criteria of truth (xpernpia ta wa0n), so far from 
furnishing tenable definitions of Science, in effect render Science 
mpossible: so in the Sophist the Logic of the Cynics and 
Eleatics is proved to be more properly an Anti-logic, annihil- 
ating all Discourse of Reason, and rendering not only Inference 
but Judgment, or the power of framing the simplest proposi- 
tions, a sheer impossibility. 

I have said that the Sophist is ait a dialectical exercita- 
tion, and secondly a critique more or less hostile of three rival 
systems of dialectic; two of which, it may be added, evidently 
sprang out of the third, and presuppose, if they do not assert, 
the false assumptions on which that third is founded. It may 
conduce to greater clearness if I take this critical portion of the 
dialogue first in order. In defending my position, I shall make 
no assertions at second hand; an indulgence to which there is 
the less temptation, as Plato himself tells us pretty plainly 
what he means, and where fe fails us, Aristotle and the ancient 
historians of Philosophy supply all that is wanting. 

The oldest, and in the history of Speculation the most im- 
portant of these three schools was the Eleatic, founded, as the 
Stranger from Elea tells us in this dialogue, by Xenophanes ¥y 
though its doctrines underwent some modification and received 
extensive deyelopment in the hands of Parmenides and Zeno, 
his successors. When Plato wrote this dialogue, there is every 
reason to suppose that the Eleatic school had ceased to exist. 
The latest known successor of Parmenides, Melissus, flourished, 
as the phrase is, about the year B.c. 440, and Zeno is placed a 
few years earlier. The earliest date which it is possible to 
assign to the Thectetus, and a fortiori to the Sophist, is about 
392%, There can therefore be no question of an Eleatic author 





1 Soph. 242 pn: 7d dé wap’ qudv'EXea- et Zenonis studiosius executus) after 
tikdv £Ovos dard Revopdvous,..dptduevov, his second visit to the Pythagoreans in 
4 Apuleius, de Dogm, Plat, 569,says Italy: having been compelled to give 
that Plato took up the study of Par- up his intention of visiting Persia and 
menides and Zeno (inventa Parmenidis India by the wars which broke out in 
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of this dialogue, an “opponent of Plato,” resident in Athens, 
and writing in the Attic dialect. Socrates may have had such 
opponents, though we read of none; but the hypothesis is inad- 
missible in the case of his disciple. 

The Eleatic Stranger however leaves us in no doubt of his 
intentions. In the course of his investigation of the attributes 
of the Sophist, he is on the point of obtaining from Theetetus 
an admission that his, the Sophist’s, art is a fantastic and 
unreal one: but he affects to hesitate on the threshold of this 
conclusion, because, as he says, “The Phantastic Genus,’ to 
which they are about to refer the Sophist, is one difficult to 
conceive; and the fellow has very cleverly taken refuge in a 
Species the investigation of which is beset with perplexity ’. 
Thezetetus assents to this mechanically, but the Stranger, doubt- 
ing the sincerity of his assent, explains his meaning more fully. 
The word davracztixos implies that a thing may be not that 
which it seems, and it is a question with certain schools whether 
‘there is any meaning in the phrase, to say or think that which 
is false, in other words, that which 7s not: for, say they, you 
imply by the phrase that that which is not, 2s—that there exists 
such a thing as non-existence : and thus you involve yourself in 
a contradiction*. But if we assert that ‘Not-being is’ (quod 
Non Ens est), then, says the speaker, “ we fly in the face of my 
Master, the great Parmenides, who both in oral prose and 
written metre adjured his disciples to beware of committing 
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Asia at the time. Does this imply that 
he visited Elea instead? If so, and 
.if he composed the Sophist and its 
sister-dialogues on his return, we ob- 
tain a clue to the fiction of an Eleatic 
Stranger. 

The circumstance that the conduct 
of the dialogue devolves upon this 
Stranger is pointed to as one proof 
that the Sophist was not written 
by Plato, whose custom is to make 
Socrates his Protagonist. The second- 
ary part which Socrates plays in the 
Timeus and his entire absence from 
the colloquy in the Laws seem fatal to 
the major premiss in this reasoning. 


It should also be observed, that the 
author of the Sophist, if not Plato, 
took pains to pass himself off as Plato ; 
else why did he tack on the Sophist to 
the Theetetus? But if the author of 
the Sophist wished to pass for Plato, 
why did he deviate from Plato’s ordi- 
nary ‘practice, by putting a foreigner 
from Elea into the place usually occu- 
pied by Socrates? 

1 "Emel xal viv udr €8 xal coups els 
Gmwopov eldos dctepevrjpoacda xatawépev- 
yer. 236 pv. 

2 TerddAuynxev 6 Adyos ovTos dros Gar 
7d ph Sv elvar’ Weidos yap odx ay A\dws 
éylyvero by. 237 A. 
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themselves to this contradiction’. To extricate ourselyes then 
from the azop/a in which the Sophist has contrived to plant us, 
it is necessary,” proceeds the Stranger, “to put this dictum of 
our Father Parmenides to the torture, and to extort from it the 
confession that the contradiction is in fact no contradiction, but 
that there is a sense in which the jz) dy is, and in which the dv 
is not’.” In this passage the Eleatic, who is Plato’s mouth- 
piece, formally declares war against the logical system of his 
master Parmenides, in one of its most vital parts. His words, 
I conceive, admit of no other explanation. A question here 
suggests itself as to the meaning of this Eleatic denial of the 
conceivableness of non-entia. “You can never learn,” says 
Parmenides, “that things which are not are*.’ Does he mean 
to forbid the use of negative propositions? His words will bear, 
I think, no other sense, and so, as we shall see, Plato under- 
stands them. In fact two misconceptions, both arising from the 
ambiguity of language, seem to lie at the root of the Eleatic 
Logic. Parmenides first confounds the verb-substantive, as a 
copula, with the verb-substantive denoting Existence or the 
Summum Genus of the Schoolmen. He secondly assumes that 
in any simple proposition the copula implies the identity of 
subject and predicate, instead of denoting an act of the mind by 
which the one is conceived as included in the other in the 
relation of individual or species to genus. It may seem strange 
that so great a man should have thus stumbled in limine. But 
enough is left of his writings to enable us to perceive that he 
was notwithstanding a profound, or if that be questioned, cer- 
tainly a consistent thinker. In the first place he altogether 
repudiates the distinction of ‘subjective’ and ‘ objective.’ 
“ Thought,” he says, “and that for which thought exists are one 
and the same thing‘ ;” and more distinctly still, “ Thought and 


1 "Ameuapriparo wetg Te we éxdorore 


Aéyur Kal werd pér pwr" 
ob} yap pirore rotro dajjs, elvae uw 


édvra, 
G\N4 od rHod dd’ dd00 difhovos eIpye 
vonua. Ib. 
2 Toy rod marpds Tlapyerldov dé-yor 
dvarykaioy quiv duurouévos borat Bacarl- 


Journal of Philology. vou. vri. 


few, kal BidterOar rh re wh ov ws eore 
card vi, kal 7rd Ov ad wddw ws otk 
éort wy. p. 241. Comp, Arist. Soph. 
El. e. 5, § 1, quoted above, 

8 ob yap piyrore rodro bays, evar wh 
édvra, 

4 rabrév 8 Eort voeivy re wal ovvendv 
éort vonua. Frag. v. 94, Mullach, 
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being are the same,” rd ydp avr voeiy éotiv te xal elvas: and, 
XPT) TO Aeyewy Te voety T edy Eupevar', “Speech and thought con- 
stitute reality.” A man who thus thought must therefore have 
repudiated the antithesis between Logic and Physics, between 
Formal and Real Science, a distinction which appears to us ele- 
mentary and self-evident. Logic was to Parmenides Metaphysic, 
and Metaphysic Logic. That which is conceivable alone 7s, and 
that +s which is conceivable. The abstraction “to be” is the 
same as Absolute Existence. The “ Ens logicum” and the “ Ens 
reale” are the same thing. The only certain proposition is the 
identical one “ Being is,” for “not-Being is Nothing *.” Hence 
the formula which served as the Eleatic watchword: é ta 
gavra, “unum omnia.”. 

If it be asked, what did Parmenides make of the outward 
universe ? we are at no loss for an answer. He denied its claim 
to reality, or any participation of reality’. And on the princi- 
ples of his Logic he was bound so to do. For every sensible 
object, or group of sensible objects, being distinct from every 
other object or group of objects, is at once an Ens and a Non- 
ens, it 1s this and it is not that; e.g. If Socrates is a man, 
Socrates is not a beast: for the genus “man” excludes the 
genus “beast.” (dvOpwids éort pn Onprov, as Parmenides would 
have expressed it.) But a «1 Onpcopr is, according to his logic, 
a un ov; therefore all so-called dévra are at the same time 
évtTa ; non-existent, and therefore inconceivable, and so alto- 
gether out of the domain of Science. 

From the dicta of Parmenides which I have been endea- 
vouring to explain, the Eleatic Stranger in the dialogue proceeds 
to deduce various conclusions: the most startling of which is, 
that Being is, on Eleatic principles, identical with Not-being,— 
that the worshipt dv is after all a pitiful 47 dv‘! He is enabled 
to effect this reductio ad absurdum by the incautious proceeding 
of Parmenides, who instead of entrenching himself in the safe 


a Frag. v. 43, ed. Mullach. 8 Ibid. v. 110. 
mMipaal aces €or yap elvat, under 3 obk 4 Soph. 245 o, § 64 Bekk.:. uh dvros 
elvas. dé ye 7d wapdway roi ddov, radrd re 


ShactehiSeee abdey yap i éorw Era, §=tabra brdpxe ry dvi, cal wpds TO-uh 
"AMo wapéx rod ebvros. Ibid. elvas nd’ x yevéoOat wore oy. 
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ground of an identical proposition, and thence defying the 
world to eject him, must needs invest his Ens with a variety of 
attributes calculated to exalt it in dignity and importance, It is 
“unbegotten,” it is “solitary,” it is “immoveable,” it is “a 
whole,” it is even “like unto a massive orbed sphere*.” (Soph. 
2465.) In one of these unguarded outworks the Stranger 
effects a lodgment, and by a series of well-contrived dialectical 
operations, succeeds, as we have seen, in carrying the citadel. 
Having shewn the nothingness of the Eleatic Ontology, the 
Stranger proceeds to pass in review two other systems of specu- 
lative philosophy. “We have now,” he says, “discussed—not 
thoroughly it is true, but sufficiently for our present purpose, 
the tenets of those who pretend to define strictly the dy and the 
p) dv: we must now take a view of those who talk differently 
on this subject. When we have done with all these, we shall 
see the justice of our conclusion that the conception of Being is 
quite as puzzling as that of Not-being*.” Of one of the two 
sects who “talk differently,” I venture to hold an opinion vary- 
ing from that generally received—an opinion formed many 
years ago in opposition to that advanced by Schleiermacher and 
adopted by Brandis, Heindorf and others. Careful students of 
Plato are aware that his dialogues abound with matter evidently 
polemical, to the drift of which his text seems on the surface to 
offer no clue. I mean that, like Aristotle, he frequently omits to 
name the philosophers whose tenets he combats: characterising 
them, at the same time, in a manner which to a living contem- 
porary, versed in the disputes of the schools and personally 
acquainted with their professors, would at once suggest the 
true object of his attack*®, Such well-informed persons con- 


} rdvrofer etxixdov opalpys evadhly- 
kiov byxiy. Parm. v. 103. 

2 dx mdvrwv Gapev Ore rd Gv rod 
poh Geos obdew evropwrepor elreiv 6 rl 
wor torw. p. 245 =, 

3 This reticence, of which it is not 
difficult to divine the motives, is most 
carefully practised in the case of the 
living celebrities who claimed like him- 
self to be disciples of Socrates, such 


as Euclides, Aristippus and Antisthenes. 
A cursory reader of Plato has no con- 
ception that such men existed as the 
heads of rival sects with which the 
Platonists of the Academy were en- 
gaged in perpetual controversy, On 
the other hand, Plato never seruples 
to name the dead, nor perhaps those 
living personages with whom he stood 
in no relation of common pursuits or 
20—2 
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stituted doubtless the bulk of Plato’s readers and. formed the 
public for whom he principally wrote. It was they who ap- 
plauded or smarted under his sarcasms, as they happened to 
hold with him or his adversaries. It is to place himself in the 
position of this small but educated public that the patient 
student of Plato should aspire: neglecting no study of con- 
temporary monuments, and no research among the scarcely 
less valuable notices which the learned Greeks of later times 
have left scattered in their writings. Of these notices, ema- 
nating originally from authorities contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary with the philosopher himself, many have been 
embalmed in the writings of Eusebius and Sextus Empiricus, 
the Aristotelian Commentators, Cicero, and others; not to 
mention the vast store of undigested learning amassed by 
Diogenes Laertius. | 

Now of the two sects who here come under revision, and 
who enact the part of Gods and of Giants in the famed Giganto- 
machy’, which is familiar to most readers of Plato, the occupants 
of the celestial regions are rightly, as I think, judged to mean 
the contemporary sect of the Megarics. They are idealists in a 
sense, but their idealism is not that of Plato. They so far relax 
the rigid Eleatic formula “unum omnia” as to admit a plurality 
of forms (e/5n or évra or ovaia). They are complimented in the 
dialogue as jpepwrepot, “more civilized” or “more humane,” 
than their rude materialistic antagonists: but they are at the 
same time taken sharply to task by the Eleatic Stranger : and for 
what? For the absence, from their scheme of Idealism, of that 
very element which constitutes the differentia of the Platonic 
Tdealism. “They refuse to admit,” says the Stranger, “what 
we have asserted concerning substance, in our late controversy 
with their opponents:” ov cuyywpodow nyiv ro viv 5 pnOev 


common friendships, e.g. Lysias, Gor- 
gias, &c. The Pythagoreans, though 
remote in place, were his friends and 
correspondents, and in speaking of 
them he observes the same rule as 
in.the case of his living Athenian con- 
temporaries, indicating without ex- 
pressly naming them. Thus, in the 


Politicus, p. 285, they are merely de- 
noted as xopwol, “ingenious persons.” 
This, by the way, is a passage of great 
importance, as indicating the limits 
within which Plato ‘‘ pythagorized,” 
and the particulars in which he dis- 
sented from his Italic friends. 
1 Soph, 246 a, § 65 Bekk, 
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mpos Tous ynyeveis ovoias mépt, 248 B; the thing they refuse to 
admit being neither more nor less than that cowavia or wébeFis 
tiv eto@y', which Aristotle cannot or will not understand in his 
critique of the Platonic Doctrine of Ideas. Like Plato, they dis- 
tinguish the two worlds of sense and pure ideas, the yéveous from 
the ovela (yéveow trv bé ovolay ywpls rou SveXopevos NéyeTe, 
248 A), but, unlike him, they deny that the one acts or is acted 
upon by the other; they even deny that Being (eféy or odaia) can 
be said to act or suffer at all; nay, when pressed, they seem to 
admit that it is impossible to predicate of it either knowledge 
or the capacity of being known*. The arguments by which the 
“Friends of Forms” (eiédv Pido., 248 A) are pushed to this 
admission may not ring sound to a modern ear; but our business 
is not with the soundness of Plato’s opinions, but with their 
history : and it would be easy to produce overwhelming evidence 
_ both from his own writings and those of Aristotle to the truth 
of the statement, that however the phrase is to be interpreted, 
there is, according to Plato, a fellowship, cotywvia, between the 
world of sensibles and the world of intelligibles, and that the 
conception of this fellowship or intercommunion distinguishes 
his Ideal Scheme from that of the Eleatics*, and, as appears from 


1 Aristotle objects to the term pédefts 
on the ground that it is metaphorical. 
Now as a logical term, the Platonic 
péGeis in but the counterpart of irap- 
fis, the Aristotelian word denoting the 
relation of subject to predicate. The 
one term is as metaphorical as the 
other, and not more so. ‘A belongs 
(vrdpxe:) to B” and “B partakes of 
A” (weréyex) are both in a sense meta- 
phorieal phrases, and the metaphor 
employed is the same in both cases. 
The Platonic term marks the relation 
between subject and predicate as not 
one of identity, and thus serves to 
distinguish the Dialectic of Plato from 
that of the Eristics, who denied that 
the “‘One™ includes a ‘‘Many.” The 
same purpose is equally well, but not 
better answered by the umdapye of 
Aristotle, 


2 Thy ofolay 5) Kara Tov Néyor TovTov 
yryrwcKkopéryy ord ris yrorews, nal" 
dgov yeryvaorkerae KaTa ToooUTOR MiveroOat 
ja 7d wdoyer, 6 6) gayer obx ap 
yevérOat wep 7d Fpenour, p. 248 B, 

' Compare 249 p, § 75: r@ dy pi 
ocdidy Kal ravra paktora Tider. Wace 
ws fowey dvayxn dia ravra pyre rap 
évy qj Kal ta wokdd clin AeyovTwr rd 
wav cornxos dwodéxerPar, rar rT av mrav- 
raxy To év Kwolytwr pode ro wapdrap 
dxotew, GANA Kard TH Taw raldaw ety, 
boa (ws?) dxlvyra wal Kexurquéva rd 
by re kal ro way, tvvapddrepa Aé-yew. 
This passage, as I understand it, ex- 
presses Plato’s dissent alike from the 
Eleatics and Megarics, and from those 
Ephesian followers of Heraclitus whom 
he had discussed in the Theetetus. 
This is not the only echo of that 
dialogue heard in the Sophista. 
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this passage, from that of the semi-Platonic school of Megara 
also’. 

We pass now from the heavenly to the earthly; from the 
serene repose of the transcendentalists, udra eviaBas avobev é£& 
dopatou Tobey duvvopévwy, to the violence and fury of the giant 
brood below, who seek to eject these divinities from their 
august abodes, “actually hugging rocks and trees in their 
embrace,’ tais yepoiv ateyvas tmérpas xat dpis mepthauBa- 
vovres, 246 A. 

Of these materialists—for such in the coarsest sense of the 
word they are—I remark, first, that they are evidently the same 
set of people as those described in terms almost identical by 
Plato in the Theetetus, p. 1555. At this point of the last- 
named dialogue Socrates is about to expound the tenets of the 
Ephesian followers of Heraclitus; whose sensational theory, as 
he afterwards shews, agrees with that of the Cyrenaics in essen- 
tials, though it was combined with cosmical or metaphysical 
speculations in which it may be doubted whether they were 
followed by the Socratic sect®. Before, however, he enters upon 
these highflown subtleties, he humorously exhorts Theztetus to 
look round and see that they were not overheard by “the unini- 
tiated:” “those,” he says, “who think nothing real, but that 
which they can take hold of with both hands’ : those who ignore 
the existence of such things as ‘ actions,’ and ‘ productions,—in a 
word, of anything that is not an object of sight,” (adv 1d adpa- 


1 This epithet I conceive to be justi- 
fied by Cicero's notice, ‘‘ Hi quoque 
(sc. Megarici) multa a Platone,” Acad, 
Qu. 11. 42, and also by the brief state- 
ment of the Megaric dogmas which 
Cicero gives us in the context of this 
passage. 

$ In the Philebus—a dialogue which 
treats of the relation of otsla to yé- 
veots in its moral and physical, that 
is to say its real, in distinction from 
the purely logical or formal aspect 
under which it is presented in the 
Sophist—Plato postulates a Tetrad, 
composed of the principles he there 


denotes as Limit, the Unlimited, the 
Mixed or Concrete, and Cause. The 
third principle he calls yéveois els 
ovolay, the possibility of which pro- 
cess is precisely what the eldav olXau— 
the pure idealists of this dialogue— 
deny. Phileb. p. 24, foll. The dis- 
tinctness of the Causal Principle from 
the Ideas is clearly laid down in the 
Philebus, and is recognized in the 
Sophist also, p. 265, §§ 109, 110. 

8 Compare Soph. 2470: dtarelvowr’ 
dy way 6 uy Suvarol rats xepol Eup- 
weéferv eloly ws dpa rovro ovdéw +0 


-waparay éorly. 
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TOV OvK aTodeYopmevot ws ev ovelas mwéper), These persons are 
garnished with the epithets “ hard,” “stubborn,” “thoroughly 
illiterate,” oxAnpol—aytiruToi—panr ev apovoot. 

Now the only contemporary philosopher to whom these 
epithets of Plato are applicable is the founder of the Cynic 
school, Antisthenes, a man whose nature corresponded with 
his name, and to whose name, as well as to his nature, the 
avtirumos of the Theatetus would be felt to convey an allusion 
“intelligible to the intelligent.” The pad’ ed dyovaor finds 
its echo in the synonymous epithet ama/devror, which Aristotle 
in the Metaphysica bestows on Antisthenes and his followers’. 
It seems to me obvious that the description in the Theatetus 
tallies in all points with that in the Sophist and that both 
are in agreement with what we know from Diog. Laertius 
and a host of others, of the moral characteristics of the 
Cynic school*. The materials of the comparison may be 
found in any manual of the history of philosophy. For our 
present purpose it were to be wished that some portion of the 
voluminous writings of Antisthenes had been preserved, in 
addition to the meagre declamations, if they are really his, 
which are commonly printed with the Oratores Attict. The 
notices, however, which Aristotle and his commentators have 
preserved to us, countenance the assumption just made, that the 
Earth-born are the Cynics. Hatred of Plato and the Ideal- 
ists seems to have been the ruling passion of Antisthenes, 
and this passion drove him into the anti-Platonic extremes of 
Materialism in Physics, and an exaggerated Nominalism in 
Dialectic. “He could not see Humanity, but he could see a 
Man,” is one of his recorded sarcasms upon the doctrine of 
ideas*, “Your body has eyes, your soul has none,” was the 
curt reply of Plato. Many similar pleasantries were inter- 
changed by the leaders of the two schools: and Antisthenes, less 
guarded than his antagonist, wrote a dialogue “ in three parts,” 


lywio. 3. 97: of "Arriwféveo wal of out of the question here. 
ol'rws araléevro.. 8 Tzetzes, Chil. vir. 605; Schol. in 
2 I have shewn in Appendix Il. that Arist. Categ. ed. Brandis, p. 66d, 
the only other schools who can in 45 and 686, 26; Zeller, G. P. m. 
fairness be called “materialist,” are pp. 116, note 1. 
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entitled a@wv, which was avowedly directed against Plato in 
revenge for a biting reply (Diog. Laert. m1. § 35; vI.§ 16), The 
subject of this dialogue has been recorded, and it is not a little 
curious that it was written to disprove the very position which 
Plato devotes a large proportion of the Sophista to establishing ; 
viz. that there is a sense in which “the Non-ens is,” in other 
words, that negative propositions are conceivable. Antisthenes 
maintained in this book, 6ri ov« éorwy avrirdéyew. If we add, 
that he also wrote four books on Opinion and Science (zept 
doEns Kab émtotnuns), we shall hardly think the conjecture ex- 
travagant, that the remainder of this dialogue is, in the main, a 
critique of the Cynical Logic. Another paradox of this school, 
closely connected with the last, is recorded by Aristotle’, and 
sarcastically noticed at page 251 B of the Sophist, in terms which 
leave little doubt as to the object of Plato's satire. If Anti- 
sthenes really pushed this paradox to its legitimate results—and 
from the character of the man it is not unlikely he did—he must 
be understood as maintaining that identical propositions are 
the only propositions which do not involve a contradiction: a 
theory which, as Plato shews, renders language itself impos- 


1 Metaph. v. 29: "AvrioOévns wero 
ebnOws pnOev diiav NéyecOar wry TE 
olxely Ady ev éf' évbs ef Gy cuvéBawe 
by elva avrirdyew, oxedov 5 ovde Wev- 
decOa. Plat. Soph. 1.1: ot« édvres 
ayabov Aéyew dvOpwrov, ad\\d 7 pep 
@)a0ov ayabov tov 5é dvOpwrov dyOpw- 
xov. The latter passage explains the 
olkely Aoyp of Aristotle, and the 
allusion is further determined by the 
ayovcou Tivos Kal adiAocodou applied to 
the upholder of the similar sophisms 
noted at p. 259p. In the latter pas- 
sage occur the following words: ov ré 
Tis EXeyxos ovros dAnOwes, dpre Te TOY 
dvrwv Tivos Epaxroudvou ShAos veoyer?s 
wy. ‘* This is no genuine or legitimate 
confutation: but the infant progeny 
of a brain new to philosophical dis- 
cussion.” This hangs together with 


the yepdyrwy rots dyrpabéo.—‘* the old 
gentlemen who have gone to school 
late in life,” p, 2513, and both pas- 
sages are illustrated by a notice in 
Diog. Laert. vr. 1, init. that Anti- 
sthenes, having been originally a hearer 
of Gorgias, became at a later period 
a disciple of Socrates, and brought 
with him as many of his pupils as he 
could induce to follow his example. 
A similar sarcasm is flung at Dio- 
nysodorus and Euthydemus, in the 
Euthyd. p. 272 c, which not improbably 
was designed to glance off from them 
upon some contemporary Eristic. An- 
tisthenes, we know, was present at 
the battle of Tanagra, in s.c. 426. He 
may therefore have been Plato’s senior 
by some 20 years. 
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sible’, as well as that inward “discourse of reason *,” of which 
language is the antitype. 

The resemblance of the Cynical Logic to the Eleatic is 
usually accounted for by the circumstance that Antisthenes had 
been a hearer of Gorgias, who wrote a treatise, preserved or 
epitomized by Aristotle, in which the paradoxes of Parmenides 
and Zeno are put forward in their most paradoxical form, and 
pushed to their consequences with unflinching consistency. 
Gorgias was also a speculator in physics, and so was Anti- 
sthenes"; in whom, moreover, we may observe other character- 
istics of those ingenious men of letters of the fifth century, who 
are usually called “the Sophists.” His ethical opinions on the 
other hand were borrowed from Socrates ; but in passing through 
his mind they took the tinge of the soil, and seem to the 
common sense of mankind as startling as any of his dialectical 
paradoxes, It is remarkable, however, that when Plato handles 
the Cynical Ethics, he treats their author with far more leni- 
ency than in this dialogue. In comparing it with the Pleasure 
Theory of Aristippus, he speaks of the Cynical system with 
qualified approbation. Avoyepyns* “austere or morose,” is the 
hardest. epithet he flings at Antisthenes in the Philebus: he 
even attributes to him a certain nobleness of character (gvcw 
ovk« aryevy7)), Which had led him, as Plato thought, to err on the 
side of virtue. The Philebus is a work of wider range and 


1 xal yap @ "yale, rb ye way dro repl Gr dv cxow]. 


Tavros émcxepely droxwpliew, d\\ws re 
olx dupehés wal G7 wal worraracw 
apovcou Twos kal adudordpov. ©, ri dy; 
Rm. Tedecorary wdvrwy Adyww éorly 
adgdvigcs 7d deadvew Exacrow dwd wdv- 
Tue" duh yap rhe ddAjA\we ray eldGr 
ouprdoxnv 6 Nivyos yé-yorey quir. Soph. 
259 p. 

2 diddoyos dvev Gwris yeyvdueros érw- 
voudody didvon, Soph, 263 n, Van 
Heusde first pointed out the infamous 
etymology lurking in this passage (did- 
voa=did)oyos dvev). The sentiment, 
without the etymology, occurs in Theet. 
189 u: (rd 6¢ davoeioPar Kata) Adyor 
bv airh pds abriy % yuxh deképxerat 


* Hence the explanation of Philebus, 
445: «al pddka dewods Neyoudvous Ta 
wepl poo. 

4 Phil, 44.0: povrevomévors ob réyvy 
GA run dutxepela dioews ox dyev- — 
vous, Mav pemonkituw tiv THs jdovijs 
éivapuv, cal verouwicdrow obdér tryeds...... 
oxeyduevos tri kal rdd\da abradv due- 
yepdopara. Ib. D: xara rd ris due- 
xepelas airay tyros. The accom- 
plished and unfortunate Sydenham 
first pointed out the reference in these 
epithets to the Cynics and their master. 
The od réxvy of Plato tallies with the 
draldevro of Aristotle, and with his 
own dyovem, &c. 
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profounder bearings than the Sophist, but the dialogues have 
this in common, that in both the broad daylight of reason is 
shed on regions which had been darkened by the one-sided 
speculations or the wilful logomachy of earlier or inferior 
thinkers. The way in which, at the close of the present dia- 
logue, Antisthenes is dragged from his hiding-place among the 
intricacies of the Non-existent into the light of common-sense, 
is a favourable specimen of Plato’s controversial ability ; and 
the broad and simple principles on which he founds the twin 
sciences of Logic and Grammar’ stand in favourable contrast 
to the sophistical subtlety of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries., | | 

At this point of the discussion I would gladly stop: but 
I feel bound to say a few words on what I have ventured to 
call the “logical exercise,” which is the pretext under which 
Plato takes occasion to dispose of the doctrines of his for- 
midable antagonists, That the Svaipetixol Adyou, the “amphi- 
blestric organa’,” in which he endeavours to catch and land first 
the Sophist and then the Statesman, were regarded by Plato | 
himself in this light, we learn from his own testimony in the 
Polticus, 285 D, § 26 Bekk. “Is it,” asks the Eleatic Stranger, 
“for the Statesman’s sake alone, that this long quest has been 
- instituted, or is it not rather for our own sake, that we may 
strengthen our powers of dialectical enquiry upon subjects in 
general? 8S. J. It was doubtless for this general purpose. 
E.S. How much less then would a man of sense have sub- 
mitted to a tedious enquiry into the definition of the art of 
weaving, if that had been his sole or principal object !” He then 
proceeds to apologize for the prolixity of this method of classifi- 
cation: but adds, “'The method which enables us to distinguish 
according to species, is in itself worthy of all honour; nay, the 
very prolixity of.an enquiry of this kind becomes respectable, if 


1 P. 262 p. Simple as the analysis aries. Plutarch expressly attributes 
of the Proposition into bvoua xal pijua the discovery to Plato (Plat. Qu. v. 
(subject and predicate in logic, noun 1. 108, Wyttenb.), Apuleius Doctr. 
and verb in grammar) may seem to Plat. ut. p. 203. Comp, Plat. Crat. 
& modern reader, it appears to have 4318. 
been a novelty to Plato’s contempo- 8 Soph. 235 B. 
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it render the hearer more inventive. In that case we ought not 
to be impatient, be the enquiry short or long.” If we say it is 
too long, “we are bound to shew that a shorter discussion 
would have been more effectual in improving the dialectical 
powers of the student, and helping him to the discovery and 
explanation of the essential properties of things’.’ “ Praise or 
blame, founded on any other consideration, we may dismiss with 
contempt.” 

This passage, the importance of which for the appreciation 
of these two dialogues it is superfluous to point out, derives 
unexpected illustration from an amusing fragment of a contem- 
porary comic poet, preserved by Athenwus*, In this passage 
we are introduced into the interior of the Academic halls, and 
the curtain rises upon a group of youths who are “improving 
their dialectical powers” by a lesson in botanical classification. 


1 bs Bpaxytrepa dy yevoudva rods clw- A, al tl wor’ dp’ apleavro xal rivos 
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The subject proposed is not a Sophist, but a pumpkin, and the 
problem they have to solve is, to what genus that natural pro- 
duction is to be referred. Is a pumpkin a herb? Is it a 
grass? Is it a tree? The young gentlemen are divided in 
opinion—each genus having its supporters. Their enquiries, 
however, are rudely interrupted by a “ physician from Sicily,” 
who happened to be present, and who displays his contempt for 
their proceedings in a manner more expressive than delicate. 
“They must have been furious at this,” says the second speaker. 
“Oh!” says the other, “the lads thought nothing of it: and 
Plato, who was looking on, quite unruffled, mildly bade them 
resume their task of defining the pumpkin and its genus. So 
they set to work dividing.” 

The result of these researches, could it be recovered, would 
probably add little or nothing to our knowledge of pumpkins. 
But one thing the passage proves; and that one thing is enough 
for our present purpose. The Svacperixod Adore of the Sophista 
and Poltticus represent what really occurred within the walls of 
the Academy: and we can have no doubt that Plato regarded 
such long-drawn divisions in the light of a useful exercise for 
his pupils. They became “more inventive” and “more dia- 
lectical” by the process, 

I may add that the invention of the Divisive Method is 
traditionally attributed to Plato by the Greek historians of phi- 
losophy. Aristotle devotes several chapters of his Posterior 
Analytics to the discussion of this method: he points out its 
uses and abuses, and defends it against the cavils of Plato’s 
successor Speusippus, who abandoned the procedure because, as 
he alleged, 1t supposed universal knowledge on the part of the 
person employing it. The method discussed is that which we 
have been considering, for Aristotle describes it as Division by 
contradictory Differentize’. He also replies to the objection that 


1 Anal. Post. 11. c, xm. § 6, and pp. 451, 461) distinguishes between 
Schol, in loc. So Abelard (Ouvrages those divisions which imply dichotomy 
Inédits. Op. 569, ed. Cousin: coll. and those which do not: e.g. 


animal. animal. 
oe 


aca a ra | r 
man. horse. ox, &. man. - not man. 
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this process is not demonstrative—that it proves nothing—by 
the remark that the same objection applies to the counter pro- 
cess of collection or induction. This defence, I presume, would 
not in the present day be accepted as satisfactory; for, as the 
able translator of the Analytics observes, “ This is the chief flaw 
in Aristotle’s Logic: for some more vigorous method than the 
Dialectical, the method of Opinion, ought to be employed in 
establishing scientific principles.” At the.same time, I must 
confess my inability to discover the flaw in the principle of 
dichotomy, as a principle of classification, in cases where the 
properties of the objects to be classified are supposed to have 
been ascertained. A Class can exist as such only by exclusion 
of alien particulars, The Linnean Class Mammalia for instance, 
implies a dichotomy of Animals into Mammal and Non- 
Mammal—into those which give suck and those which do not. 
The distinction may or may not be a natural or convenient one, 
but in any other which may be substituted, some “ differentia,” 
some property or combination of properties must be fixed upon, 
which one set of species or individuals possesses, and which all 


others want. 


Porphyry attributes the latter or di- 
ehotomous method to Plato. It could 
not be ‘‘ Eleatic,’’ for each of the con- 
traries would be in that scheme a 
‘“‘non-ens.” It is remarkable that a 
similar Divisio Divisionum occurs in 
the Politicus, p. 287, § 27, where in 
lien of the regular dichotomy a rougher 
form of classification is for once 
adopted. This Plato, keeping up the 
original metaphor in the Phedrus, 
describes as a pweoroula. Kard wédy 
Tolvuy atras olov iepeioy diaipwyeia, 
érevdh Glya divvarodmer, det yap els 
To eyyirara ort wadiora Téurew dpib- 
piv del. The division he proceeds to 
make is a distribution of “‘ accessory 
arts,” cuva:tion réxvar, into seven co- 
ordinate groups. A similar relaxation 
is permitted in the Philebus, p. 16n: 


And this is all that is essential in “dichotomy,” 
or the “method of Division by contraries*.” 


The application 


Act of» muds......del polar lidav sept 
wapros éxdorore Geudvous fyreiv...ddy 
ofv [uera}\aswer, perd play bdo, ef 
wws elol, cxoreiv, ef Gé py, Tpets 
7 Ter’ AdXow dpidudr, nal raw & 
éxelvuw Exagrov wahw woatrws péypurep 
dv ro kar apyds &y wy Grit ev wal dreipa 
éort povow [Gq ris, GAka kal roca. 
I understand this passage as con- 
veying Plato’s distinction between his 
own method and that of the Eleatics 
and their Eristic successors, who ac- 
knowledged only a év and an drecpor, 

1 For the length of the process will 
evidently depend on the distanee, so to 
speak, between the Species generalis- 
sima and the Species specialissima, 
between the remote and the proximate 
class in the tabulation of species, The 
very brief dichotomy in the Gorgias, 
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of the method will, as Plato acknowledges, be more or less 
successful in proportion to the insight and knowledge of the 
person employing it. The specimens with which he favours us 
in these dialogues may be arbitrary, ill-chosen, or even gro- 
tesque: but as logical exercises they are regular—and logic looks 
to regularity of form rather than to truth of matter. And even 
In judging of these particular divisions, we must bear in mind 
the object in view. In the Sophist it is Plato’s professed 
intention to distinguish the Sophist from the Philosopher, the 
trader in knowledge from its disinterested seeker: surely no 
unimportant distinction, nor one without its counterpart in 
reality, either in Plato’s day or in our own. The ludicrous mi- 
nuteness with which the successive genera and sub-genera of the 
“acquisitive class” are made out in detail, would not sound so 
strange to ears accustomed to the exercises of the Schools; 
while it subserves a purpose which the philosophic satirist takes 
no pains to conceal, that, namely, of lowering in the estimation 
of his readers classes or sects for which he harboured a not 
wholly unjust or unfounded dislike and contempt. It serves, 
at the same time, to heighten by contrast the dignity and im- 
portance of the philosophic calling, and in either point of view 
must be regarded as a legitimate artifice of controversy in a 
dialogue unmistakeably polemical. 

Sophist, as will be seen from the 
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p. 464, is evidently the same in princi- 


ple as the long-drawn divisions in the 


following scheme: 


Oeparrela. 


79 TOO oWparos. 


YUMVATTIK}. 
Whers it is implied that all ‘‘ten- 
dance’’ is either corporal or mental; 
that all tendance of the body is com- 
prised in the “‘antistrophic arts” of 
the gymnast and the physician, and 
all tendance of the soul in those of the 
legislator and the judge. There is, 
therefore, no room under either for the 
four pretended arts of the sophist, the 
rhetorician, the decorator of the person, 
and the cuisinier. In Politicus, 802k, 
the dichotomy is comprised in a single 


larpixt. 


 THS WuxTs. 


vopLoOerTiKh. diKacrix 


step: év ratras 8) 1rd rapdvopoy Kal 
Evvouov éxdoryy Stxorouel TobTwr. 

[In all this I have no desire to im- 
pugn the soundness of Dr Whewell’s 
theory of classification as given in his 
Philosophy of Inductive Science, indeed 
so far as I understand his views, they 
seem not essentially inconsistent with 
my own. His main theory is Platonic 
in spirit, though founded on a scientific 
experience quite inaccessible to Plato.] 
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APPENDIX I. 


In the foregoing discussions it is assumed that the method of 
Division sketched in the Phedrus is the same with the 
Dichotomy or Mesotomy of which examples are furnished in the 
Sophist and Statesman. This I had never doubted, until the 
Master of Trinity gave me the opportunity of reading his 
remarks on the subject, in which a contrary opinion is expressed. 
I have therefore arranged in parallel columns the description of 
the process of Division, as given in the Phedrus, and in the two 
disputed dialogues; from which it will appear that the onus 
probandi, at any rate, lies with those who deny that the pro- 
cesses meant are the same. I must premise that the Master of 
Trinity’s question, “If this,” viz. the method in the Sophista, 
“be Plato’s Dialectic, how came he to omit to say so there ?” 
has been already answered by anticipation in p. 15, note 3, but 


more fully in Soph. 253, quoted presently. 


Phedrus, 265 e, § 110, 


PAI, Td & erepow 3} eldos rl hé-yers 
w Dwepares ; 

20. To wdkw car’ efiy Sivarda 
Tépvecv, ar’ dpOpa, fF wépuxe, kal wi 
emtyeipew Karayvuvrar wépos wndév, Kaxol 
Baryelpov tpbry xXpwyevov" aXX’ worep 
dpri rw byw 7d ev Adpor ris diavolas 
& rt xowy eldos é\aBérnv, wowep Ge 
comaros €& évds Gira cal duawrvea 
wégune, gxaid, rd 52 Seted cXnPévra, 
ovrw kal rd Tis mapavolas ds ev tuiv 
wepuxds eldos trynoauérw rw hdyw, 6 pev 
Td ém’ dpiorepd repvdmeros pépos, 
mdkw tolro Tréuvuw ox éwapijxe, mply 
év atrois épevpuw dvouatiuevoy oxacdr 
Tw’ Epwra éhodpnoe wad’ ev Sle, O68 
els ra dw defia ris wavlas dyayor quas, 
Ouivunov pév éxeloy Oelow F ad rev’ 
Epwra edevpwv nal wporeiwdpevos ér- 
nrecer ws peylorwr alriov quiv dyabar. 


Sophist, 264 z. 


EE. Idk\w rolvuy éreyepaper, oxl- 
torres dix y 7d mporedév -yévos, wopet- 
ecOa xara robml defca del pepos rob 
ruydévros éxydueroe THs Tol codurrol 
xowwvlas, fws dv airod rd Kowa wavra 
wepedovres, THY olkelay Acrdvres iow 
ércdelEwper pakkora perv Tue abrois, 
Ereita de xal Trois éyyurdrw yévet Tijs 
roatrys welbdov mepuxdow. 

Ib, 253 p, § 83, Td ward yévy dea 
petcPat, cal pyre rairow eldos Erepov 
fryjoacba pid’ erepory adv ratror pay 
ob ris dtahextixgys picomer eriorHuns 
elvac; ©. [Nal,] Pijcomer... EH. adda 
pay 76 ye Seahexrexov obk adh duces, 
as eyguat, mje To Kadapws te Kal 
dixalws dudoromovrre. 

Ib. 229 3, § 31. Tow ayvoar iddvres 
el rq kara péoov airs Touny Exe 
vwd. Serdh yap abry yeyrouérn dio 
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@AI. "Adnbdrrara déyers. 

ZN. Todrwr dh bywye airés re épac- 
Ths, @ Paidpe, trav dcatpécewy xal cvva- 
ywyav, ty’ olds +’ w& éyew Te xal 
gpovery’ day ré rw’ Addy tryfowna 
Stvarov els &y xal éxl wod\dd repuKsd 
‘Gpay, rotroy Subxw “KarémiGe jer’ 
tyviov wore Oeoto.” Kal pévroe xal rovs 
Suvapévous abrd Spay el péev dp0ds 7 
wh xpocaryopetw Oeds olde, Kad@ 3 odp 
péxps rode Starexrixods. 


OF PHILOLOGY. 


bre kal riy B8acxaruny 8b0 dyaryxdter 
popa Exew, by eg’ évl yéver raw auras 
éxarépy. 

Politicus, 263 3B, Eldos puéev Bray 7 
Tov, kal pépos abrd dvaryxaioy elvar rob 
wpadyuaros Srov rep dy eldos Aéynrat’ 
Mépos 82 e8Sos obdepla dvdyxy. (This 
explains the xar’ dpOpa 7 wépuxe of the 
Phedrus.) 

Ib. 2654. Kal phy é¢’ & ye pépos 
Gpunxey 6 dAbyos éx’ Exetvo dvo rut 


xaBopay oom rerapéva palverat, Thy wey 
Odrrw, wpds péya pépos opKxpdy drarpov- 
pevov, Tay 8 Swrep &v re wpbcbew édé- 
youev, Sre deo pecoropety re wdduora, 
robr’ Exoucay paiddov, paxporépay ye pty. 

Ib, 262 p, occurs a specimen of the 
‘*unskilful carving” (xaxoi paryelpou 
tpbrov) of the Phedrus. Ev mis rdp- 
Opdxwov emxepjoas diya derdéoOas yé- 
vos Satpoly xaddwep ol roddXol...7d pév 
“EdAnuexdv (7d 84) BépBapov...7 Tov dp.6- 
poy Tis ad voulto. xar’ ef5n Sho diatpeily 
pupdia arorepvéuevos dxd waytTuv 
cas ey eldos droxwpl twy, K.T. A. 


In allusion to Xen. Mem. tv. § 11, a passage noticed by the 
Master of Trinity, p. 595 of his paper, I may observe that the 
etymology of Dialectic, ard rod Scaréyev, is undoubtedly 
vicious, and is nowhere countenanced by Plato. On the con- 
trary, Dialectic is described in the Philebus, 58 E, as 9 Tov 
Starévyer Oar Stvayss. He could not have adopted Xenophon’s 
etymology, for, as we have seen, the Platonic Dialectic includes 
cuvaryaryn a8 well as dvaipects. The etymology was tempting, 
and Xenophon, who writes very much at random upon philo- 
sophical subjects, was unable to resist the temptation. A 
similar error is that of Hegel, who in his History of Philosophy, 
derives aogiorns from codifev instead of copifeoOar, an error 
in which he has been followed by English scholars who ought 
to have known better. 
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APPENDIX. II. 
On the Earth-born (ynyeveis) of Sophist 246. 


Of the three contemporary sects professing some form of 
Materialism, I have singled out the Cynic as that which alone 
answers the conditions of Plato’s description. The following 
extracts from the fragments of Democritus, and from Aristotle's 
notices of his opinions, seem conclusive against his claim to a 
share in the Gigantomachy. 


1. The sect in question held that, 


Totro povow torw, 6 mwapéxet mpooBodny 
kal éragijy Tia. 


1. Democritus, on the contrary, 
BAYS, vouw wdavra Ta alobyra, éréy 
droua kal cevdvy.—Frag. ed. Mullach, 
p. 204. 


2. rairdy cima cal obclavy wplfovro" 
they defined “substance” to mean 
corporeal substance only, 


2. Democritus denies that the sense 
of touch conveys any true knowledge. 
"Hyueis rq ev dovre obdev drpexés Eveleper, 


perarirrov d€ xara Te cparos duabeyqe 
kal row éreivrw Kal row drrurrypi- 
torre, 

8. Democritus held * ér: of@éy pad- 
how 7d Ov Tod py Bvros fori, bri obde 
To Kevor To cwuaros. —Arist, Met, 1. 4. 
In other words, that vaewwm (his pa 
év) Was in every respect as real as cor- 
poreal substance, 


3. They despised rods packorras py 
gGpa Fxor elvar. 


The Cyrenaics are not the ynyeveis, for they admit nothing 
to be real except the affection (7a@os), of which we are con- 
scious in the act of sensation, an affection produced by some 
cause unknown. The objects of sense are to them as unreal as 
they were to Berkeley. Sext. Empir. adv. Matth. vir. 191: 
Daciv ot Kupnvaixol xpitnpia elvac ra wdOn, Kai pova Katadap- 
BavecOat cai ddiarevota tuyyavew* tav Sé weromKxdtev ta 
man wndey eivat KatadyTrrov unde adiarrevordr. 

The case of the Ephesian péovres is not worth considering, 
for they acknowledged no oveia, as the Earth-born know 
nothing of ryéveows, which they properly class with the aéparov. 


Journal of Philology, vou, v1. 21 
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The view I have adopted, that the passages in the Theetetus 
and Sophist both refer to Antisthenes, and that the latter 
dialogue is in the main a hostile critique of his opinions, 
occurred to me in the course of my lectures on the Thectetus 
in 1839, as I find from MS. notes in an interleaved copy. I 
mention this, because Winckelmann in his Fragments of Anti- 
sthenes, published in 1842, observes in a note: “Omnino in 
multis dialogis ut in Philebo, Sophista, Euthydemo, Platonem 
adversus Antisthenem celato tamen nomine certare, res est 
nondum satis animadversa.” Some of the allusions to this 
philosopher which Winckelmann detects in the Theatetus ap- 
pear to me doubtful, but I observe that he acknowledges the 
double bearing of the epithet dytirumos. The doctrines of 
Antisthenes were harsh and repulsive enough—only less so 
than those of the “dog” Diogenes, The objection that the 
person or persons alluded to are described in Theetetus as 
Sewolt mepit vow, whereas Antisthenes can hardly be so cha- 
racterized, may be met by the fact that he did write a treatise. 
wept pvoews, and that a sneering allusion to this may be implied 
in Plato’s words. 


W. H. THOMPSON. 


PRINCEPS or PRINCEPS SENATUS? 


THE title of ‘princeps’ borne by the Roman Emperors has 
been generally explained as an abbreviation of the fuller title 
‘princeps senatus’ and the latter is usually supposed to have 
been conferred upon or assumed by Augustus as a conveniently 
constitutional designation and one which would not be likely to 
wound Roman susceptibilities by any military or despotic asso- 
ciations connected with it. Now that the majority of the 
emperors, and very possibly all, at any rate all the earlier ones, 
were ‘principes senatus’ may be granted at once, but are we 
to look in this quarter for the origin of the widely-used title of 
‘princeps’ or is this something perfectly distinct and inde- 
pendent ? 

That ‘princeps’ was merely ‘princeps senatus’ written 
short, is the view taken by Merivale, Romans under the Em- 
pire, chap. 31, by Bekker and Marquardt, in their Rémische 
Alterthiimer I. iii. 282, 293, and I believe by most authorities 
(e.g. Capes, Early Empire, p. 13). The opposite theory that 
*princeps’ is a perfectly distinct title is adopted by Rein 
(Pauly, Real-Encyclopadie, s, v. Princeps) and more recently by 
Prof. Mommsen in his Romisches Staatsrecht 1. ii. 711, 733. 
By neither however are their reasons for their own view given 
at all fully, or the rival hypothesis and its grounds discussed. Yet 
the issue involved is not merely the precise origin of a particu- 
lar title, for with each of the two theories we have mentioned 
is naturally connected a particular view of the system of govern- 
ment which Augustus established, and in this respect it be- 
comes extremely important to decide whether Augustus really 
posed before the Roman public as ‘Father of the Senate,’ or as 

21—2 
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‘First Citizen',’ in other words, as the leader of the Roman 
nobility, or as the elect of the Roman people. Did he, as for 
instance Pertinax did afterwards, merely profess to associate the 
senate with himself in the government of the empire, or did his 
constitutionalism rest on a wider and a more popular basis? 

The first of the two theories we are considering is most fully 
stated by Merivale (l.c.). According to him the title of ‘princeps 
senatus’ or ‘princeps’ was selected as conveying “the idea of 
the highest civil preeminence consistent with the forms of the 
old constitution,” an idea, by the way, conveyed as we shall see 
by ‘princeps,’ but not at all by ‘princeps senatus. “It was 
the policy of Augustus to lead the senate, the chosen instrument 
of his will, by indirect agency.” The title moreover was “modest 
and constitutional” and at the same time connected its bearer 
with the aristocratical party. Then, according to our author, 
followed the abbreviation of the title, the original character of 
the appellation was forgotten and its proper limits merged in a 
vague and general notion of preeminence, And this change is 
already accomplished early in the reign of Tiberius, so that 
after the death of Augustus at any rate the title, on Merivale’s 
own showing, is simply ‘princeps’ and nothing more, and im- 
plied or was understood to imply no sort of connection with the 
senate in particular. According to the other and as I believe 
the truer view, this notion of general preeminence is the ori- 
ginal and the only one contained in the title, and the supposed 
abbreviation is simply a myth. 

Is there then any evidence for the assumption that ‘prin- 
ceps’ was originally ‘princeps senatus’? Merivale apparently 
thinks the abridgment so easy and natural a one as scarcely to 
require any external proof, but on turning to Bekker and Mar-_ 
quardt, it becomes clear that virtually the only ancient authority 
for this view is Dio Cassius, from whom three passages are 
quoted in support of it. The first is in Bk. 53. 1, where Dio is 
describing the measures taken by Augustus in 726 A,V.C., 
28 B.c. He there states that the latter xal tas amroypadds 
éferéXece, kal év avtais mpdxpitos THS yepovalas érexrAHOn, a 


1 Momms, Rom. Staatsrecht, 11. ii. 711, “‘ der erste der Biirger.” 
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statement which proves nothing more than the acknowledged 
fact that Augustus was ‘princeps senatus’ and does not neces- 
sarily identify this title with that of ‘princeps.’ Secondly in 
Bk. 57. 8, we are told that Tiberius adopted for general use the 
title of Ceesar, adding occasionally that of Germanicus, and that 
further wpoxpitos THs yepovcias Kata To apyaiov Kal id’ éav- 
Tod wvoyatero. Here Dio does apparently intend to identify 
the general title of ‘princeps’ with the more special ‘princeps 
senatus:’ for he goes on to quote in illustration a common say- 
ing of Tiberius 674 Secmorns wey tov SovAwY, avToKpatwp 6é 
ToV oTpatiwtar, Tay dé dn Nowmav mpdxpiTds eis, Which how- 
ever is if anything unfavourable to his own view, in so far as 
_ Tiberius himself here connects the title not with the senate, but 
with the general mass of citizens. In the third passage Bk, 73. 
4, we are told that Pertinax (193 A.D.) €\aBe tas Te GAXas érri- 
KAncels Tas Mpornxovoas Kal érépav eri TH Snuoti«ds elvat 
BovrecCat" wpoxpitos yap Tis yepovelas Kata TO apyaiov éTrw- 
vouacm. And this passage implies that in fact Pertinax 
assumed the new or rather the obsolete title of ‘ princeps sena- 
tus’ and not the ordinary title ‘princeps.’ That he really did 
so is proved, as will be seen further on, by the evidence of the 
inscriptions: and I hope to show also why the assumption of 
this title was naturally regarded by Dio as expressive of 
Pertinax’ popular tendencies, and may even have been so re- 
garded by that emperor himself. But as evidence for the 
connection between ‘princeps’ and ‘princeps senatus’ the pas- 
sage is of little value. Granting however, what these three 
passages barely prove, that Dio himself believed in such a con- 
nection, this belief of his may have been a mistaken one, and in 
Dio’s time such a mistake was eminently natural and likely, 

But setting aside for the moment the opinion of Dio, let us 
pass to one or two other considerations which appear to tell 
strongly against Merivale’s theory. 

And first of all, if ‘princeps’ is an abbreviation of ‘princeps 
senatus, the abbreviation must have taken place remarkably 
early, for no trace exists of the full title as applied even to 
Augustus. So far as the evidence of literature and of the in- 
scriptions goes the title is from the first ‘princeps’ and nothing 
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more, Ovid and Horace use ‘princeps’ but with no hint of an 
understood ‘senatus’,’ It must have been ‘princeps’ alone that 
Strabo translated by 7yezev, nor can it be the principate of 
the senate merely to which he refers when he tells us that his 
country committed to Augustus ty mpootaciay Ths nyewovias’. 
The title is ‘princeps’ only in Velleius Paterculus, as well as in 
Tacitus and Suetonius, And by no writer of the first century 
after Christ is the slightest hint dropped that this familiar 
appellation of ‘princeps’ had any connection whatever with its 
supposed original. | 

Now had the ‘princeps senatus’ of Republican times been 
generally known and addressed in Rome as simply ‘princeps,’ 
the suppression of the latter half of the title in the case of the 
Emperors would have been quite intelligible. But of this there 
is no proof whatever: and on the contrary when Republican 
writers use the term ‘princeps’ by itself, in no case is any refer- 
ence intended to the ‘princeps senatus’: whereas in the com- 
paratively few passages where the latter is mentioned the title 
is given in full’, 

Turning to the inscriptions, we find in the first place 
that ‘princeps senatus’ occurs in connection with one emperor 
only, the emperor Pertinax‘, of whom we are explicitly told 
that he assumed this title. Secondly had ‘princeps, as Meri- 
vale’s theory would imply, been strictly an official designation, we 
should have expected to find this form at least, if not the fuller 
one, among those imperial titles which are usually prefixed or ap- 
pended to the emperor’s name. But only in one instance during 
the first century do we find ‘princeps’ included in these almost 
stereotyped lists of imperial honours and offices’, This is in- 
telligible enough if it was merely a title of courtesy, expressive 
of nothing more special than preeminent dignity, and that this 
Was so is made clearer still by its use in the comparatively few 


1 Ovid, Fasti, 2. 142. Hor. Od. 1. 
2. 50. Momms, Staatsr. un. ii. 733 
note 6. 

2 Strabo, xvii. 8, for jryeunovla as 
equivalent to principatus, see Mommas, 
loc. 

+ Except in such a passage as Livy 


27. 11, where the context places the 
meaning beyond doubt. 

4 OC. 1. L. rr. 4126. 

5 A decree of the senate in honour 
of Titus, Willmanns, Ex. Inscr. Lat. 
922. For the emperors’ full official style, 
see Acta Fratrum Arvalium passim. 
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inscriptions in which it occurs. On consulting the Monumen- 
tum Ancyranum, we find that on p. i. 44 Augustus mentions 
his having been for 40 years ‘princeps senatus’ rp@rov afid- 
patos Térov éxyov Tis cuKAHTOV, but when p. ii. 45 he alludes 
to his general principate, the Latin version has simply ‘me 
pri{ncipe],’ which the Greek consistently renders él 5& éuod 
Hyepovos. Similarly p. v. 44, we get in the Latin ‘[a]nte me 
principem,’ and in the Greek mpd éuod nyenovos. The other 
inscriptions in question suggest the same idea of a title of 
courtesy which was ‘princeps’ and nothing more, e.g. C, I. L. v. 
4867. Commodus is ‘princeps nobilissimus,’ 1, 4318 ; ‘princeps 
fortissimus,’ C, I, L. 1. 2038, where Tiberius is spoken of as 
‘principis et conservatoris;’ so of Domitian ‘pro salute optimi 
principis’ (Willm. Ex, Inser. Lat..95). In short there is nothing 
in the inscriptions to suggest that the title was ever anything 
but ‘princeps,’ or that it ever denoted any specific official func- 
tions. 

Lastly Merivale himself allows’ that in post-Augustan litera- 
ture the term never conveys any idea but that of constitutional 
preeminence, though he contends unreasonably, as I think, that 
this later use was a perversion of its original meaning. 

We have next to consider how far it was likely that, Augus- 
tus would have selected ‘princeps senatus’ as the appellation by 
which above all others he was to be known and addressed. For 
this a title was needed that should not merely be inoffensive, 
but should at once carry with it the requisite amount of dignity 
and clearly express the leading idea of the new system. For 
these purposes ‘princeps senatus’ would have been utterly inade- 
quate and misleading. It is not clear that any great prestige 
had ever attached to the position of ‘Father of the Senate’ out- 
side the walls of the senate-house itself. Nor had the office 
ever played a prominent part in Roman politics, while it had 
recently become almost obsolete*, And if its general reputation 
was neither very exalted nor very widespread, the actual powers 
it conferred were extremely limited and shadowy, for after all 
the possible privilege of giving his ‘sententia’ before the rest 

1 Romans under the Empire, chap. 2 Since the death of Q. Lutatius 
31. Catulus, 60 2.¢. 
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was of little value to the emperor who as consul could state his 
views fully in introducing a question to the senate at the very 
opening of the sitting’. That the emperor’s name should head 
the roll of senators was natural enough, but that Augustus 
should have made this position typical of his presidency of the 
Roman Commonwealth it is difficult to believe. But the fact 
that ‘princeps senatus’ was too weak a title to bear the strain 
which Merivale puts upon -it, is not the only objection to his 
theory. The attitude implied in its adoption would have been 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of Augustus’ policy. 
He professed to be restoring the old Republic in its entirety, 
and not merely, as Sulla had temporarily succeeded in doing, 
establishing a senatorial government. What his advent to | 
power marked was not the final triumph of one of the two 
parties whose rivalry had for a century distracted the state, but 
the absorption of them both in a united and restored Repub- 
lic. The adoption by Augustus of the title of ‘Father of the 
Senate’ would have been a direc: challenge to the democrats 
and almost a confession that after all he was at heart a Sulla. 
For we must remember that when Augustus inaugurated the 
principate, the senate was still associated inseparably with one 
‘party in the state: and was by no means generally regarded as 
representing the Republic as a whole. It was not till the 
comitia had ceased to exist, and the ‘Populus Romanus’ beconie 
a mere name, that the senate stood forth as the one centre of 
Republican sentiment in Rome, and the one representative of the 
institutions of the free commonwealth. It was natural enough 
‘that Pertinax, living in days when the struggles of optimates 
and populares had been forgotten, and when the senate seemed 
‘the only remaining obstacle to absolute despotism, should adopt 
as a popular measure the title of ‘princeps senatus*’ It is 
equally inconceivable that Augustus should have done so in the 
presence of men who remembered the Sullan restoration, and 


1 Aceording to the usual procedure exercised his own discretion in the 
in Cicero’s day, not only had the‘‘con- matter. See Rein, Paul. Real-Encycl. 
sules designati” a preferential claim to _s. v. Senatus. 
be asked first, but in default of these 2 Dio Cass. 73. 4. 
the presiding magistrate seems to have 
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who must have associated the supremacy of the senate not with 
Republican freedom, but with the rule of a hated oligarchy. 

And the same change in the condition of affairs which 
explains the policy of Pertinax, explains also Dio Cassius’ 
misconception of the true significance of the title ‘ princeps,’ 
He wrote, as Pertinax ruled, when all Republican traditions 
had been absorbed by the senate as the only surviving Re- 
publican institution which retained even the show of inde- 
pendence. And finding, as he must have done, that the title 
symbolized a constitutional and civil government as opposed 
to a military despotism, he easily enough inferred that its 
constitutionalism consisted in recognising what the opponents 
of Imperialism in the second century so ardently upheld, the 
right of the senate to be regarded as joint-sovereign with the 
emperor himself. But this ‘duarchy’ of emperor and senate’ 
is post-Augustan, its commencement dates from the suppression 
of the comitia by Tiberius, and it is utterly inconsistent with 
that complete restoration of the old Republic which Augustus 
himself claimed to have accomplished. 

But what are the arguments for the rival theory, for the 
view that ‘princeps’ is a complete title, with the meaning not 
of ‘Father of the Senate’, but of ‘First Citizen’? It hag in 
its favour first of all the use of the term by Republican writers, 
Instances will be familiar to all in which ‘ princeps’ and ‘ princi- 
pes’ are applied to a citizen or to citizens holding at the time a 
foremost place in the state ; but it has not been sufficiently noticed 
that we find also instances in which there is a very close ap- 
proximation to the Augustan sense of the term—and an almost 
literal anticipation of the Augustan ‘ principatus.’ In other 
words it seems that before the time of Augustus men had 
already grasped the idea of placing at the head of the Re- 
publican system a constitutional primate—a first citizen— 
as the best means of securing administrative stability and 


1 As to the claim of the senators to coordinate criminal jurisdiction of em- 
be ouworiuo with the emperor, see Dio, peror and senate. In any wider sense, 
67. 2.. Momms, Staatsrecht, u.ii.900, the term is certainly inapplicable to 
speaks of ‘der Dyarchie August” but the Augustan system, 
apparently only with reference to the - : - 
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order without relinquishing Republican freedom. No man 
could be more entirely devoted to the old constitution than 
Cicero, and yet Cicero himself seems to have contemplated 
with approval the addition to the existing system of a ‘prin- 
ceps,’ as necessitated by the anarchical confusion which pre- 
vailed. The De Republica was apparently written between 
the years 54 B.c.—51 B.C.’, a period during which the power- 
lessness of the old constitutional authorities to enforce order 
had become only too evident. Rumour in Rome suggested 
the appointment of Pompey as dictator*, and in 52 he was 
actually made sole consul, In significant connection with this 
state of affairs we find that Cicero introduced into his sketch 
of an ideal polity a novel figure, that of a single ‘moderator 
reipublicae*®;’ such, no doubt, as he hoped Pompey might 
have proved himself, but such, as by Cicero’s own reluctant 
confession, he signally failed in being*. An important link 
between this ‘moderator reipublicae’ and the Augustan ‘ prin- 
ceps’ is supplied by a passage in Augustine, de civ. Dei, v. 18, 
where he alludes to that part of Cicero’s De Republica, “ubi 
loquitur de instituendo principe civitatis’’ It is at least pos- 
sible that Augustine is here quoting the actual title of this 
part of the work, but even if he is not, clearly Cicero’s ‘mo- 
derator’ must have been sufficiently like a ‘ princeps’ as Augus- 
tine understood the term, to suggest the latter as its equivalent. 
That Cicero, however, may himself have used ‘princeps’ or 
‘princeps civitatis’ in this sense is rendered more probable 
by a passage in his letters, where the word is distinctly used 
to express the idea of constitutional primacy in a free state. 
Cicero, writing in 46 B.C, is contrasting Caesar’s unconsti- 
tutional position as dictator, with what might have happened 
had his own advice been taken three years before, and the 
final rupture thus avoided. Caesar would never have put 


1 Teuffel, Gesch. d. Rom. Lit. 281, Ut enim gubernatori cursus secundus,.., 
where the authorities are fully given, sic huic moderatori reipublicae beata 

2 Plat, Pomp. 64. civium vita proposita est.” 

3 Ad Att. 8. 11, ‘tenesne igitur 4 Ad Att. l. c. “hoc Gnaeus noster 
moderatorem illum reipublicae quo cum antea nunquam tum in hac causa 
referre velimus omnia? nam sic quin- minime cogitavit.” 
to, ut opinor, in libro loquitur Scipio: 
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himself out of court by crossing the Rubicon—he would not 
it is true have been the military despot he had since become— 
but he might have enjoyed the great position of first citizen, 
“esset hic quidem clarus in toga et princeps” (ad Fam. 6. 6). 
The idea of simple primacy, though without the distinctive 
element of constitutional rule, appears again ad Att. 8. 9 
(49 B.c.), where Caesar is said to wish for nothing better than 
“principe Pompeio sine metu vivere’,” and ad Fam. 9, 17 
(46 B. c.), where Caesar himself is spoken of as “ipsum prin- 
cipem.” Once more, if Suetonius may be trusted, Caesar 
actually used the term ‘ princeps civitatis’ of himself in 51 B.c., 
“difficilius se principem civitatis a primo ordine in secun- 
dum quam ex secundo in novissimum detrudi” (Suet. Jul, 
29). It may then be safely assumed that the notion of a 
First Citizen at the head of affairs, of a ‘princeps’ or ‘ princeps 
civitatis, was already familiar to the Roman public when 
Augustus set to work to reorganise the shattered fabric of 
the state. 

And it is easy to show how closely the ‘ principatus’ which 
he established corresponded with the ideas already connected 
with the term. By Imperial writers it 1s carefully distinguished 
from ‘ dominatio,’ ‘regnum,’ and ‘dictatura’ as a constitutional 
authority’, It describes in particular the emperor's relation 
to his fellow-citizens, as himself only the foremost among them, 
“dominus in servos, imperator in milites, princeps in cives*,” 
or as Pliny puts it*, “obsequeris principi civis, legatus im- 
peratori.” Of Vespasian’s letters to the senate Tacitus re- 
marks*, “ceterum ut princeps loquebatur civilia de se et reipub- 
licae egregia.” Again, the title clearly carried with it the 
notion rather of general pre-eminence and supervision than 
of any specific official authority. With Strabo’s 7 mpocta- 
cla ths aHyepovias®, we may compare on this head the 


1 Cf. ad Fam. 1. 9, “eum autem 3 The obvious original of the pas- 
in republica Cn. Pompeius princeps sage in Dio, 57. 8, 
esset.” 4 Plin. Paneg. 9, cf. ib, 45, “scio 


2 Tac, Ann. i. 9, “non regno ta- ut sunt diversa natura dominatio et 
men neque dictatura sed principis principatus.” 
nomine constitutam rempublicam.” 5 Tac, Hist. iv. 3, 
Ovid, Fasti, 2, 142. ® Strabo, xvii, 8, 
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words of Tiberius himself’, “non aedilis aut praetoris aut 
consulis partes sustineo, majus quidem et excelsius a prin- 
cipe postulatur.” 

With this view of the nature of the ‘principatus’ agrees 
also what we know of Augustus’ own aims in its establish- 
ment. The problem before him was that of reconciling with 
the old Republican system an executive authority capable of 
ensuring order. That the latter was needed the anarchy of 
twenty years sufficiently proved’, that the former could not 
be violated with safety had been shown by the fate of Julius. 
His solution of the problem was, as I have said, much what 
we may imagine Cicero to have sketched by anticipation in 
the De Republica. The old system was restored, “restituta 
vis legibus, senatui majestas, antiqua reipublicae forma revo- 
cata®,” or as he says himself, “rempublicam ex mea potestate 
in Senatus Populique Romani arbitrium transtuli‘;” but to it 
was added a chief magistrate chosen by the people and sub- 
ject to the laws, but pre-eminent above all others in the state, 
“post id tempus praestiti omnibus dignitate’.” To this high 
dignitary belonged special powers, and therefore special titles, 
he was imperator, consul, etc.; but to describe his general 
relation to the whole citizen body—as merely the first of 
themselves—no term was so suitable as that of ‘ princeps,’ 
recalling as it did what Pompey for a short time was, and 
what Julius might have been. Such was the system esta- 
blished by Augustus, “quis pace et principe uteremur®’.” It 
‘was an attempt to reconcile the requirements of a vast empire 
and a distracted commonwealth with the cherished traditions 
of the Republic. By the side of the senate, at the head of the 
magistracy, was placed the ‘princeps,’ the elect of the people 
like his fellow-magistrates’, like them bound by the laws 


1 Tac. Ann, iii. 53. 6 Tac. Ann. iii. 28. . 
* Tac. Ann. i. 9, ‘‘non aliud discor- 7 Tac, Ann. i. 7, of Tiberius, “ ut 
dantis patriae remedium quam ut ab vocatus electusque potius a republica 
uno regeretur.”’ videretur.” Suet. Otho 7, “ gesturus 
3 Vell. ii. 89. communi omnium arbitrio.” Cf. Gaius, 
4 Mon. Ancyr. 6. 14, 15. i. 5, ‘‘cum ipse Imperator per ee 


5 Mon. Ancyr..6..21, 22. imperium accipiat.” 
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unless specially exempted’, and known to the Roman com- 
munity not by the inappropriate title of ‘Father of the Senate,’ 
but as the First Citizen of the State. It was a solution of the 
great difficulty which besets a popular government, which more 
recent Republics have in principle adopted. The Presidents 
of the United States* and of the French Republic so far hold 
the position which Augustus claimed for himself. That the 
Augustan principate remained for a short time only true to 
its original theory was a result due to the same causes 
which led to the absorption of the Republic of Rome in the 
Roman Empire. 
H. F. PELHAM. 


1 For the case of Vespasian, see * See De Tocqueville, Democracy 
Mommas. Staats. 1. ii. 711, note 2. in America, i, 128. 


CATULLUS’ 68tH POEM. 


THo’ I would gladly discuss here a number of passages in 
Catullus, yet ‘spatiis exclusus iniquis’ I hasten, as in duty 
bound, to make a retractation and to do justice to Mr Ellis in a 
case where he was right and I was wrong. In my book on 
Catullus I have given a copious exposition of both parts of 
the long and difficult 68th poem, an exposition to which I still 
adhere in all its essential features. There are however two 
obscure, perhaps designedly obscure, passages, closely connected 
with one another, of parts of which I now perceive that I have 
missed the true meaning. These passages are 66—69 
Tale fuit nobis Allius auxilium., 
is clausum lato patefecit limite campum, 
isque domum nobis, isque dedit dominam, 
ad quam communes exerceremus amores ; 
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and 155—160 


Sitis felices et tu simul et tua vita, 
et domus in qua nos lusimus, et domina ; 

et qui principio nobis terram dedit aufert, 
@ quo sunt primo mz? omnia nata bona; 

et longe ante omnes, mihi quae me carior ipso est, 
lux mea, qua viva vivere dulce mihi est. 


The first passage I give exactly as it is in the Mss. and I now 
think that not a letter is to be changed: ‘ Allius threw open a 
fenced field and made a broad way through it; he gave to me 
a house, he gave to me the lady of that house, in whose mansion 
he and I might both indulge in common each his own love’. 
Allius therefore rendered Catullus the same essential service of 
which I spoke so fully; but not in the way spoken of. It was 
not his own house to which he brought Catullus and Lesbia, 
but the house of a lady his friend, who allowed him and Catul- 
lus each to meet his mistress there. Ellis is therefore right in 
his explanation of ‘Ad quam’ and ‘dominam’. But why does 
he give so strange an interpretation to v. 67, which I have fully 
illustrated in my Elucidations? ‘Ad quam (domum)’ in fact 
could hardly have any other meaning than ‘beside which’, as 
Plaut. truc. 11 2 26 quid ad nostras negoti, mulier, est aedis tibi. 
I could increase the number of examples from Plautus, in 
Draeger quoted by Ellis, of ad aliquem=apud: a good one for 
our present purpose is Asin. 825 Cum suo sibi gnato unam ad 
amicam de die Potare. And what is more to the point for 
Catullus, Cicero has ‘fuit ad me’, ‘in Cumano ad te’. Perhaps 
Livy vil 7 4 neque segnius ad hostes bellum apparatur, is also 
to the purpose. What led me to think Catullus might use 
‘domina’ for ‘amica’ was his very marked employment of 
‘erae’ for Lesbia in v. 136. But Tibullus seems to be the first 
who thus abuses the noble ‘domina’, and Propertius and others 
probably follow him. Horace keeps strictly to its older mean- 
ings, manifestly so in most of his instances, but really just as 
much in od. 1118 19; 12 13; epist. 1 2 25. 

I now come to the other passage which I have printed as it 
is in the Mss., only adding the nos and mz in Italics, tho’ 157 is 
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of course corrupt. ‘A blessing on you one and all, on you and 
her who is your life’—his mistress of course, not his wife as I 
once explained it—‘ and the house in which you and I toyed’— 
referring back to v. 69—‘and the lady of that house, and on 
him who in the beginning gave to you and me’—I am disposed 
now to think ‘terram’ genuine—‘firm ground’, tossed about 
before as we had been on the sea of uncertainty, unable to meet 
our mistresses, miotov yf, amictov Oadagoa, says Thales, 
Comp. too for instance Plaut. most. 737 (Tr.) Set, Simo, ita 
nune ventus navem nostram deseruit...(Si.) Quaene subducta 
erat tuto in terram?; id. mercat. 195 Nequiquam mare subter- 
fugi...Equidem me iam censebam esse in terra atque in tuto 
loco: Verum video me iterum ad saxa ferri saevis fluctibus; 
rudens 824 Non hercle quo hinc nunc gentium aufugiam scio: 
Ita nunc mi utrumque saevit et terra et mare; Cic. pro Murena 
4 quo tandem me esse animo oportet, prope iam ex magna 
iactatione terram videntem, in hunc cui video maximas reipub- 
licae tempestates esse subeundas? Virgil's ‘In manibus terrae’ 
and the similar passage in Kur. Heracl. 427 are also perhaps in 
point. I freely confess that Catullus’ use of the metaphor 
would be bolder than any of the above, tho’ he aims here at 
nervous brevity’. If it be judged inadmissible, then I would 
not give up my ‘te et eram dedit’ for any of the other editors’ 
corrections. For the manifestly corrupt ‘ aufert’ it is probable 
enough that a proper name such as ‘ Anser’, or my ‘ Afer’ is to 
be read. It is possible too that Catullus may have chosen to 
conceal the name, as he has concealed that of the ‘domina’; in 
which case I would suggest ‘auctor, A quo etc.’; the ‘quo’ being 
then neuter: ‘the first author of that blessing from which all my 
happiness first flowed’, In any case the ‘qui principio’ was he 
who first brought Allius and through him Catullus into commu- 
nication with the ‘domina’*. 
H. A. J. MUNRO. 


1 In the merecator, quoted above, 21 have just read Mr Palmer ‘on 
‘atque in tuto loco’ defines and ex- Ellis’ Catullus’ in the Hermathena, 
plains.‘in terra’; and‘tutum locum’ no. vi. I have neither space nor 
is precisely what ‘terram’in Catullus time to shew how highly I value 
ought to mean, much of his criticism; tho’ I hope to 
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find another occasion to point out 
both what I admire and what I dis- 
agree with in his remarks. His criti- 
cism however of our 68th poem I am 
quite unable to accept, both its details 
and the theory that the Allius of the 
second part is a pseudonyme for the 
Manlius of the first; tho’ I remem- 
ber that a year or two ago Professor 
Nettleship casually suggested the same 
to me. But Mr Palmer’s arguments 
appear to me totally inadequate to 
meet the far stronger arguments on 
the other side. But here I must touch 
only on what is personal to myself. 
With reference to my remark that it 
was ‘bold to assert that any one in 
Catullus’ days could have borne two 
gentile names’, Mr Palmer (p. 348) 
observes: ‘Mr Ellis never asserted 
this, and I do not think he ever enter- 
tained such an idea’. This has indeed 
taken me by surprise. We have, first, 
this negative proof to the contrary, 
that Mr Ellis never hints throughout 
his commentary that Allius is a pseu- 
donyme for Mallius; next his express 
words, cited too by Mr Palmer, ‘that 
the Mallius of the first part is the 
Mallius and Allius of the second’; 
thirdly the fact that in v. 66 (68) all 
his texts give us ‘Tale fuit nobis 
Mallius auxilium’; just the very verse 
which introduces the most compromis- 
ing lines in the poem. Again (p. 349) 
Mr Palmer’s explanation of ‘tua vita’ 
seems to me not to be Latin, or, if 
Latin, the direst prose. I am certain 
the words mean ‘ your darling’. Every 
Roman must have made daily use of 
this ‘vita’ in a hundred ways; tho’ 
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we can only expect to meet with it 
in certain written styles. We find 
the vocative ‘mea vita’ three times 


‘in Plautus, not in Terence; twice in 


Cicero in two impassioned letters to 
Terentia ; in Catullus, Propertius and 
Ovid, not in Tibulluas—perhaps too in 
other places unknown to me. Twice 
Propertius, rather strikingly, has the 
voc. ‘ vita’ without ‘mea’; twice too 
Ovid, probably after him, in amor. m1 
8 11 Hunc potes amplecti formosis, 
vita, lacertis? Huius in amplexu, vita, 
iacere potes? once Apul. apol. 9 salva, 
Charine, Pars in amore meo, vita, tibi 
remanet. We find the word so used 
more than once, not in the vocative; 
Plaut. asin. 614 certe enim tu mihi 
vita es; Stich. 372 tuum virum et 
vitam meam; Ter. ad. 330 nostrumne 
Aeschinum ? Nostram omnium vitam? 
Catullus here, and 104 1 Credis me 
potuisse meae maledicere vitae? What 
difference is there here? From the 
nature of the case ‘mea’ is likely to 
be more common than ‘tua’; but, 
just as Catullus addresses Allius, so 
surely Calvus could have said to 
Catullus ‘potesne tuae maledicere 
vitae?’; or the woman addressed in 
the Stichus could have answered ‘me- 
um virum et vitam tuam’; as Terence 
says ‘nostram omnium vitam’. Quin- 
tus or Atticus must have said to 
Cicero ‘tua vita Terentia’, ‘ Tulliola 
tua vita’ as often as Cicero said to 
them ‘mea vita Terentia, ect.’ Mr 
Palmer’s conjecture ‘dominae’ ‘our 
ladies (your Aurunculeia, my Lesbia)’ 
gives me a qualm. 
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